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WE have already accompanied the German theological stu- 
dent to the close of his regular course of study ; to the time 
when, having resided three years at a university, he is permitted 
by the government to offer himself for examination, with a view 
to enter upon the practice of the sacred profession as a teacher 
or a minister of the Gospel. In the present article it is proposed 
to follow him through his various examinations and trials, until 
he is established in his calling ; and then to make some obser- 
vations upon the general character and standing of the German 
clergy, together with some remarks upon the state of religion in 
that country. 

At the close of his university career, there are two courses 
open before the student of theology, in order to arrive at a future 
station in the church ; one of which however can be adopted but 
by few, while the other is open to all. He may either take the 
regular degrees in theology at the university, and become a 
teacher or professor there ; (which also gives him the right of 
becoming a preacher ;) or he may submit himself to the usual 
examinations before a commission or consistory, and thus direct- 
ly enter the church. We will first accompany those who take 
the former course. 

It has already been stated, that all students of theology are 
No. Il. 52 
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also inscribed in the faculty of philosophy. In connexion with 
this, all those who wish to devote themselves to the business of 
theological teachers, and to become future professors in that de- 

artment, usually (if not always) take the degree of Doctor in 

hilosophy, which is equivalent to our Master of Arts. This 
is granted after examination by the faculty, and after defend- 
ing in public a Latin dissertation, or being expressly excused 
therefrom.* This however does not yet qualify a person to be- 


* The following translation of a public notice from the philosoph- 
ical faculty of the university of Halle, shews the mode of conferring 
the degree of Doctor in Philosophy. This is the lowest degree 
now conferred in the German universities. 


Rules to be observed in conferring Degrees. 


I. It is taken for granted, that whoever applies for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, first, has made such acquisitions as are re- 
quisite, in order to attain to a higher degree of learning in some 
one science; or possesses the knowledge usually acquired at 
schools of learning ; and, secondly, that he has pursued some 
one branch of those sciences which are included in the philosoph- 
ical faculty, with diligence and success, so as to have distinguish- 
ed himself in it. 

II. He must undergo an oral examination before the faculty, 
on the result of which it depends, whether the candidate can re- 
ceive the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Magister Artium 
liberalium. 

III. For this purpose it is necessary, that the candidate make 
known his wishes to the faculty in writing in the Latin language, 
and subjoin to this application the following papers, viz. 

1. A curriculum vitae, in which he will describe particularly his 
literary life, his school education, and his university years; how 
he has employed himself during this time ; what branch of science 
he has chosen for his particular study; to what department of 
learning he expects in future to devote himself; etc. 

2. The testimonium diligentiae et morum, which he received on 
leaving the university where he last studied; from which it must 
also appear that he has completed a course of at least three years. 
If however any one should have made, in any other way, such ac- 
quisitions as render him worthy of the distinction of the Doctor’s 
degree, he must bring forward the proofs of this, in order that the 
faculty may be able to judge of their force. 

3. An essay or dissertation, written in Latin and composed by 
himself, from which a judgment may in general be formed as to 
the skil] and capability of the candidate. The place of this, how- 
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come one of the privatim docentes in either faculty. In the phi- 
losophical he must, regularly, still hold another public disputation, 


ever, may be supplied by any printed work composed and publish- 
ed by the candidate ; in so far as from it his qualifications to sus- 
tain an examination by the faculty can be estimated. When these 
works are in German, the candidate must take so much the more 
pains, in composing his curriculum vitae, to shew his acquaintance 
with the Latin language. 

IV. Should the papers handed in not be regarded as sufficient 
for judging whether the candidate can be admitted to examination, 
the faculty may require others more appropriate ; or may deter- 
mine upon a dentamen by the dean and one or two other members, 
which shall decide whether the candidate may be admitted to ex- 
amination or not. 

V. If it be decided to admit him to the examination, the dean 
shall assign a time ; when the candidate shall be examined, partly 
in that general knowledge which is to be presupposed, and partly 
and chiefly in those particular branches with which, according to 
his own declaration, he has principally occupied himself. 

VI. The examination will regularly be held in the Latin lan- 
guage. In sciences where this would be attended with difficulty, 
or when there is otherwise reason for a special exception, the ex- 
amination may be conducted in German. In such cases also it is 
allowed to hand in a German dissertation, instead of the Latin one 
required above. 

VII. In regard to the examination itself, a record is kept in 
such a way that every examiner, immediately after he has finished, 
himself writes down in the record on what subjects he has exam- 
ined the candidate, and what judgement he has formed of his ac- 
quirements. When the last examiner has ended, the candidate 
withdraws ; and after deliberation, the faculty, represented by the 
examiners present, come to a decision. In this it is determined, 
whether the candidate in the examination has shewn himself wor- 
thy of the degree, or not; and in the first case, how the diploma 
is to be worded ; and especially how it shall express, in what 
branches he has chiefly distinguished himself. The result is an- 
nexed by the dean to the record ; which it then belongs to him to 
carry into execution. 

VIII. The decision of the faculty is made known to the candi- 
date by the dean. 

IX. The conferring of the degree may either take place private- 
ly, by the dean’s presenting the diploma to the candidate ; or this 
may be done with the usual solemnities, after a public defence by 
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if he wishes to become a teacher there ; and in order to teach in 
the theological faculty, he must further take the degree of Licen- 
tiate of Theology. ‘This is the lowest degree in theology, and 
is granted after examination by the theological faculty, and after 
maintaining a dispute in public, in the same manner as is pointed 
out in the note below. examination for this degree, being 
by authority of the university and not of the government, is held 
by the faculty, and not by a commission or consistory, as is the 
case with those who are candidates for the pastoral office ; but 
it embraces of course, in most respects, the same ground ; with 
more particular reference perhaps to those branches, in which 


the candidate of a Latin dissertation or theses of his own, in the 
great hall of the university building. 

X. Whoever will establish himself as a private teacher in the 
university, in addition to his inaugural dissertation, must also pub- 
licly defend another Latin essay, composed by himself and approv- 
ed by the faculty, (disputatio pro facultate,) unless he receives 
from the faculty an express dispensation. 

XI. The legal costs and expenses of the candidate, on the oc- 
casion of taking the Doctor’s degree, and in other cases, are the 
following. 

Az For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. (1) To the faculty 
for the examination and for many expenses, as for printing the di- 
ploma, etc. 8 Frederics d’or==$32. (2) For the library, 4 rix 
dollars==$2 80. (3) Other expenses during the sitting of the fac- 
ulty, etc. 10 rix dollars=$7. [In all $41 80.] 

B. Further. (1) At the disputatio pro facultate legendi, pro 
aperienda cathedra, to the dean, 2 rix dollars=$1 40. (2) Pro 
hicentia legendi, when the candidate is not a doctor philosophiae 
legitime promotus of this university, 10 rix dollars=$7. (3) For 
a tentamen, 10 rix dollars=$7. 

Extract from the records of the sitting of the philosophical faculty of Feb. 25, 1827, 


The holding of a public disputation seems to depend chiefly on 
the choice of the candidate. If he is a young man of talent, and 
hopes to shew off well, such a public exhibition affords him an op- 
portunity to do this, and gives him a name. If he acquits himself 
with eclat, he is sure afterwards of a good number of pupils. On 
the other hand, there are instances of total failure. In 1828, a 
young man who held a disputation pro facultate at Halle, after 
going through with his regular opponents with ability and success, 
was put down by an opponent een the crowd, and that so com- 
pletely, that he gave up his purpose, left the place, and changed 
the whole course and character of his life. 
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the candidate expects to teach. ‘The examination also assumes 
a higher and more scientific character, in regard to those few 
who are to be scientific teachers, than with the many who be- 
come only pastors. ‘The privileges, however, conferred by this 
degree are of a corresponding nature. The Licentiate of The- 
ology is then qualified to read lectures, as a private teacher of 
theology in the universities, has the liberty of preaching, and 
should he wish to become a pastor, he stands on the same foot- 
ing as those, who in the other course have passed two examina- 
tions. This degree is now never taken, except by those who 
thus wish to become teachers; the other course being after all 
less difficult, and perhaps more speedy. 

The appointment of Professor extraordinarius makes the li- 
centiate a permanent member of the university, and gives him a 
higher rank ; but does not affect in any way his university de- 
gree. Indeed, the term licentiate is never employed as a title of 
address ; while the title doctor is very extensively given to those 
who have taken the degree of Doctor in Philosophy, without 
having been further promoted. But this also is laid aside, when 
the individual becomes professor ; the latter title being of a high- 
er value. As a general rule, the ordinary theological professors 
are also Doctors of Theology; though this is not always the 
case. This has now become a merely honorary degree ; and is 
usually bestowed by the universities on distinguished individuals, 
as a mark of favour and respect. It may also be em tak- 
en by those who apply for it; but at an expense of about two 
hundred rix dollars. The privileges annexed to this degree are 
not yet obsolete. The title of Doctor of Theology supersedes that 
of Professor of any kind. This degree also entitles the individual 
to receive ordination, if he desires it, without further examina- 
tion or delay; and is the highest degree or rank conferred by the 
universities. ‘The government, however, can and do bestow on 
theologians honorary titles, which are regarded as still higher. 
The most usual one is that of Consistorialrath, Counsellor or 
Assessor of the Consistory, a title with which is connected no 
right or privilege whatever, and which is merely a mark of fa- 
vour on the part of the government. It is of precisely the same 
character as the title of D. D. with us, though somewhat higher 
in name. The same is the case with the title Oberconsistorial- 
rath, which is a still higher degree of nominal honour. 

The course above described, has been followed by most of the 
distinguished theological teachers of the day. Tholuck, for in- 
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stance, both while private teacher and Professor extraordinary at 
Berlin, was Licentiate of Theology. On being appointed ordina- 
rius at Halle, the university of Berlin created him Doctor of The- 
ology. In 1828, when about to set off for Rome as chaplain of 
the Prussian embassy in that city, he applied for and received 
ordination at Merseburg, in his character of Doctor of Theolo- 
gy, without examination. In 1830, in consequence of his having 
declined an invitation to go as court preacher to Dresden, the 
government conferred on him the title of Consistorialrath, which 
is of course his present style of address. Gesenius received the 
same title, after declining his call to Gottingen in the place of 
Eichhorn. 

But although these university degrees thus confer the right of 
preaching and of assuming the pastoral office, yet they by no 
means render this imperative upon those who receive them. In 
Berlin, Neander and Hengstenberg are not preachers, and have 
never entered the sacred desk; while Strauss and Schileier- 
macher and Marheinecke and others, are also regular pastors of 
churches in the city, and commonly preach once on every sab- 
bath. In Halle, Marks and Tholuck are the university preach- 
ers, and officiate on the alternate Sundays; while Marks is also 
the afternoon preacher in one of the city churches. Niemeyer 
used formerly to preach occasionally ; but Gesenius, Wegschei- 
der, Ullmann, Thilo, and others, have never officiated as preach- 
ers, and, like Neander and Hengstenberg, are not even regarded 
as belonging to the clerical profession. In the subdivision of la- 
bour which prevails in theology, as in all the other sciences, they 
undertake to teach those branches which have not a direct bear- 
ing upon the practical applications of theology ; for, as a general 
rule, the mad weve who teach homiletics and pastoral theology, 
are themselves preachers. ‘The result of the whole then is, that 
the government connects with the degrees conferred by the fac- 
ulties of theology in the universities, the same rights and _privi- 
leges in regard to preaching, as are bestowed by the consistories ; 
that all theological professors and instructors in the universities 
have therefore the right of acting in the pastoral office; while 
the exercise of this right is left to their own discretion. 

We return to the other and larger class of theological stu- 
dents, who take the more common course of entering upon the 
pastoral functions, not through the universities, but in the ordi- 
nary way prescribed by the government. ‘This consists in an 
examen pro candidatura or pro licentia conctonandt, which may 
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take place before the consistory, or before a commission ap- 
pointed for that purpose in the universities ;* and an examen pro 
ministerio, after the interval of a year, which is held only by the 
consistory. 

In regard to the first examination, the introductory proceed- 
ings are similar in their nature and object to those required in an 
examination before the faculty of pidhocapiby, as detailed above. 
To each individual who applies for examination a theme or sub- 
ject is assigned, on which he is expected to write a dissertation, 
which must be handed over to the examiners within the period 
of six weeks. After this, other subjects are assigned, on which 
the candidate must write upon the spot and under lock and 
key ; as in the examinations of the gymnasia. At the same 
time he must hold a catechisation, and also deliver a sermon 
upon an appointed text. ‘Then follows the oral examination, 
in which six of the candidates are ordinarily taken up at once. 
This covers of course all the ground of the several Brodcolle- 
gia heretofore described; and includes a particular examina- 
tion on the exegesis of the Old and New Testaments; on sys- 
tematical and symbolical theology, and ethics ; on ecclesiastical 
and doctrinal history; and also on philosophy and _ theological 
literature. ‘The more particular examination on the practical 
department, is commonly reserved for the trial before the con- 
sistory. 


* It was formerly the case, that most of the theological students 
at Halle were obliged to repair to Magdeburg, the chief city of the 
Prussian province of Saxony and the seat of the consistory, a dis- 
tance of about 60 English miles, in order to undergo the first exam- 
ination before the consistory itself. The number of applications 
however was so great, that the consistory were not able to do jus- 
tice to them all; and therefore in Dec. 1827 the government ap- 
pointed a Prifungs-Commission in the university, before which the 
first examination pro licentia concionandi is now held. The second 
examination is still held before the consistory at Magdeburg. The 
members of the commission at Halle are Gesenius, Weber, Weg- 
scheider, Tholuck, Thilo, Marks, and Fritzsche ; and also one act- 
ing member of the consistory. It commenced its operations in 
April, 1828; and in the course of that year examined sixty candi- 
dates. Of these, two were classed in the first rank; eleven in the 
second ; twenty-three in the third; fourteen in the fourth ; and ten 
deferred for one or more years, or wholly rejected. In that year, 
therefore, one in every six was temporarily or wholly rejected. 
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The degree of knowledge and acquirements exhibited by the 
candidates on examination, is ecsiadd by the different classes or 
standing to which they are assigned. These different degrees 
of merit are designated as follows; 1. Excellent; 2. Very 
good; 3. Good; 4. Moderate; 5. Deficient. This last, of 
course, confers no claim to any right or office ; but it admits 
the candidate to another future trial. ‘Those who stand in the 
first four classes, receive the licentiam concionandt ; and are call- 
ed Candidates of Theology; but they are not yet qualified to 
become pastors of churches. 

That this is not a mere examination pro forma, is at once at- 
tested by the characters of the examiners, who are men of pro- 
found learning, either professors in the universities, or the most 
learned and distinguished of the clergy. It is also attested in 
Halle by the fact above mentioned, that in one year every sixth 
applicant was turned by on account of deficiency ; and although 
there may have been in this case a more than ordinary strict- 
ness, yet the number thus rejected or put by, constitutes every 
where not a very small proportion of the whole. And this 
is the turning point of the young theologian’s life. To this 
time he has been looking forward in all his previous toilsome 
studies ; because if he fails here, he loses the fruit of all his 
anxious labours. If he cannot honourably sustain this exami- 
nation ; if, above all, he be once turned by and fail upon a 
second trial; his bread for life is taken away, his name as a 
scholar is dishonoured, and there is no part nor portion of his 
country whither he can retire and there regain his standing. 
Every avenue to his profession is forever closed up to him ; and 
he must either starve, or consent to get his bread in some other 
humbler calling, with a mark of disparagement stamped forever 
on his brow. In these facts we see the secret of that almost 
universal and unremitted diligence, which forms so distinguish- 
ing a characteristic of the students of the German universities. 

But in these examinations, rigorous and decisive as they are, 
there is one omission which strikes our feelings with surprise 
and grief. By this door enter all the pastors and teachers of 
the church; of that church, the object of which is to keep 
alive the pure and holy flame of the Christian religion, and to 
extend the boundaries of God’s kingdom upon earth. But to 
those thus entering the question is never put, whether they have 
any regard for this kingdom of God ; whether they have ever 
possessed the pure and holy flame of religious feeling ; whether 
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they are in any degree prompted to undertake this holy calling, 
from love to God or Christ, or to the souls of their fellow men ! 
The church, alas! is no longer at her own disposal, and cannot 
prove ‘the spirits of her prophets whether they be of God.’ 
She is but the slave of civil power ; and all that she is at liberty 
to ask or know is, whether her prophets are regularly appointed 
by the king and his ministers. Not one question is ever asked 
as to their belief in a revelation, nor as to their personal motives 
in thus undertaking to be the ambassadors of God to man. 
When the shepherds are thus chosen without any reference to 
their fidelity, are we to wonder that the flock should go astray 
and become widely scattered ? 

The second examination, or that pro ministerio, takes place 
before the consistory after the interval of a year. During this 
time the candidate is expected to have continued his theological 
studies, and to have made further progress, especially in the 
practical part of them. This is the object of more particular at- 
tention in this examination. In other respects it resembles the 
first, in the dissertations and sermon to be exhibited, in the closet 
labour, and in the oral examination on all the subjects above 
mentioned. Besides these, the candidate is also now examined 
in regard to his knowledge of pedagogies and the practical in- 
struction and arrangement of schools. The standing or degree 
of merit of each candidate, is here marked by the same classifi- 
cation as before ; and he may in like manner be put by for fur- 
ther preparation and trial. ‘Those who receive the proper testi- 
monials, are now qualified to assume the pastoral office when- 
ever they please. 

This interval of a year between the first and second examina- 
tions, is employed in various ways. ‘The candidate of theology, 
as has been said above, is permitted to preach, but may not yet 
be chosen as the pastor of a church ; a privilege to which he is 
entitled only after the second examination. Many pursue their 
studies during this interval at a university; others at their 
homes; and a very few sometimes in the theological seminary at 
Wittemberg. ‘They are not, as a matter of course, bound to 
present themselves for the second examination precisely at the 
end of the year; the regulation is only that they cannot do it 
sooner. It is not unusual, therefore, to find candidates of theol- 
ogy acting as teachers for a time, in the gymnasia or in private 
families ; although, as a general rule, they prefer to have first 


regularly completed all the requisite examinations. 
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After the second examination, as is said above, the candidate 
becomes wahifahig, or capable of being chosen to the pastoral 
office and to the immediate charge of a church and people. He 
is now, in this respect, on a footing with a candidate in our 
country, after he has received license. ‘The choice itself, how- 
ever, is usually very different from any thing that exists among 
us; and is also different in the various parts of Germany. In 
some few instances indeed, particularly in Westphalia, the 
churches themselves have the right of choosing their own pastor, 
much in the same way as with us; but their candidate must still 
be approved and accepted by the government, acting through 
the consistory. In other instances, the pastor is appointed by 
the owner or lord of the village, who in such cases has com- 
monly the right of property in the whole village and in the 
church itself; and this appointment must also be sanctioned in 
like manner by the consistory, while the people of the parish 
have no voice whatever in the matter. But the fact in a great 
majority of instances, is, that the gift of the livings depends im- 
mediately on the government itself, and is bestowed just like 
any other office of state, through the ministry of a subordinate 
department, which in this case are the consistories. Each of 
these has charge of a certain province or district ; and knows of 
course every vacancy which arises within its jurisdiction. They 
know also personally every candidate who is under their charge ; 
and it is not rare that a candidate, and especially a favoured 
one, has his choice between several parishes. Having received 
his appointment, in any of the above ways, he may if he pleas- 
es, after the second examination, be immediately inducted. 

But if the candidate, instead of thus entering at once upon the 
duties of a pastor, prefers to turn aside for a time, and either 
make further progress in his own studies, or devote himself to 
public instruction, (in order for which he must undergo an examen 
pro schola,) or take upon him the office of tutor in a private fam- 
ily ; if for these or any other reasons he does not within the in- 
terval of a year obtain a situation as pastor, he is then required 
to sustain still another examination before he can be admitted to 
the pastoral office. This third examination, however, is in some 
respects an irregular, or rather a variable one ; its character de- 
pending much upon the circumstances of the case. It is not 
usually termed an examen ; but the consistory invite the candi- 
date to a colloquium, and then examine him more or less close- 
ly, according as a greater or Jess time has elapsed since his pre- 
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vious trial; or as they may perceive that his standing or habits 
require. ‘This regulation is obviously a judicious one ; since 
otherwise a candidate who had sustained the second examina- 
tion and had then adopted a different course of life, could after 
the lapse of many years enter unrestrained upon the sacred of- 
fice, for which, according to the established regulations of the 
country, he might be no longer qualified in any degree. 

When all the previous steps have in this manner been taken ; 
when the young man has thus spent from four to seven years at 
a gymnasium or under other equivalent instruction, and three 
years more at a university, and has produced the necessary tes- 
timonials of propriety of conduct and of having pursued the re- 
quisite branches of study ; when he has thus sustained the first 
examination, which admits him to preach ; and after a year the 
second examination, which qualifies him to enter upon the sa- 
cred office; and in default of thus entering within a year from 
that time, a third examination—when all this has been accom- 
plished, and the candidate has obtained a place of settlement, 
either by the invitation of a parish, or by the gift of the govern- 
ment ; he then receives ordination, and is inducted into his liv- 
ing. The ordination takes place under the authority and by di- 
rection of the consistory ; and after this has been accomplished, 
the future pastor is inducted, and invested with the authority 
and privileges of his office, by the superintendent of the diocese 
to which his parish belongs. 

Such is the general mode of introduction to the ministry 
throughout Germany. But the translation of a pastor from one 
church or station to a more important sphere, is by no means 
uncommon ; although perhaps less usual than with us. The 
tenor by which a minister holds his station there, is so entirely 
different from what it is in our own country, that dismissions, 
unless from the choice and motion of the minister, are entirely 
unknown. If a pastor is once settled, it is for life; so long as 
the government do not depose him, (and this they never do, 
except for public scandal or crime,) there is no other power 
which can remove him. But a clergyman who distinguishes 
himself by the assiduous discharge of his duties, by his talents 
as a preacher or a scholar, or by the weight and influence of 
his character, is sure to meet with promotion; i. e. to be called 
to a living of more value and importance; or to be made su- 
perintendent or a member of a consistory ; or to be appointed 
to a professorship in a university ; or even, in uncommon cases, 
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to be called to the capital and made court preacher and mem- 
ber of the ecclesiastical department of the government. All] 
these are a species of solid reward, which the various govern- 
ments of Germany hold out to the clergy of their respective 
states, in return for the years of severe study and the rigorous 
examinations which are imposed upon them. It is also not at 
all unusual, that distinguished individuals are thus called from 
one state or territory to important stations in another state and 
under another government. 

In regard however to this whole subject of promotion or 
translation, not only in the pastoral office and in the universi- 


ties, but also throughout all the professions and situations of 


public life, there is one feature universally prevalent and pre- 
dominant, which an American, and especially a New-England- 
er, has not yet learned to behold with complacency, and we 
may hope, never will. It is the direct personal application for 
office and promotion. We have it indeed, in some parts of 
our country, in regard to civil employments ; but in respect to 
stations in our colleges, and more particularly in reference to 
ministerial employment, we have reason to thank God, that it 
is here yet unknown. In Germany, it is universal ; and is pro- 
bably in a great measure the offspring of that system, by 
which all public employment of every kind is made dependent 
on the will of a despotic government, which gives in general 
only when it is asked. The candidate asks for a living; if a 
better one becomes vacant, he applies for that. When he has 
gained some reputation, and the opportunity occurs, he asks to 
be made superintendent ; and then his hopes and claims mount 
up still higher. ‘The private teacher at a university besets the 
government with applications to be created professor extraordi- 
narius ; and then again to be made ordinarius. ‘This is a fact 
and feature so notorious, that the governments understand it as 
a thing of course; and in Prussia, at Jeast, the requisition is 
made on the instructors in the universities, that a copy of every 
work which they publish shall be sent to the proper department 
of the king’s ministry ; in order that the government may thus 
have some means of judging of the qualifications of those, from 
whom they are beset with applications. 

Whenever also an important vacancy happens, either in the 
church or in a university, there are always multitudes of direct 
applications for the place. ‘The authorities who have charge of 
these things, do not of course always confine themselves, in 
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their choice, to such applications; but not unfrequently elect a 
better man, without knowing whether he will accept the invi- 
tation or not. If the person thus chosen be the subject of 
a different government, there now commences another contest. 
Those who have invited him, must of course offer him a more 
honourable station, or a larger income than he already receives. 
This he makes known to his own government; and if they 
wish to retain him, they must equal or outbid the offers of the 
other party. ‘These negotiations are often continued for a long 
time; and it is not unusual for a person in these circumstances 
to make some specific demand, such as a sum of money, or a 
particular salary, or a title of honour, the condition of his going 
or staying. And these too are things not done in a corner ; but 
are usually the subjects of open and public conversation. They 
are indeed of such common notoriety, as to have ceased to pro- 
duce any impression of surprise, and have come to be regarded 
with the indifference of custom and long familiarity. 

We have thus endeavoured to follow, throughout its whole 
extent, the course of preparation and training required of the 
German clergy and theologians, before they can arrive at a 
standing in the church or in a university. These regulations 
too, it must be borne in mind, are not established merely by 
the church itself, or by a university, or by a particular seminary ; 
they are not of such a character as to be binding only on those 
who choose to subject themselves to them ; as is the case, for 
instance, with the theological seminaries of our own country, 
while for those who prefer to take a different course the way is 
free and open; but they are the results of a system by which 
the church is joined with, and made subservient to, the state ; 
they are the requisitions of the civil power to which the church 
is subjected, and of the whole body politic, in which the church 
constitutes a subordinate department. ‘There is no other way of 
access to the church, but through the course thus straitly hedg- 
ed; all other avenues are entirely closed up; and, as has been 
before remarked, should any one attempt to ‘climb up some 
other way’ into the fold; should any one attempt to preach the 
gospel of salvation, or publicly to arouse the attention of sinners 
to their spiritual dangers and duties, without having first passed 
through these years of preparation and this hedge of trials, there 
is not a spot in Germany where imprisonment or banishment 
would not be his lot. The power of the government is so de- 
cidedly despotic and absolute, and the omnipresence (if the ex- 
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pression may be allowed) of the police is so entire, that an 
erratic course of education, or an irregular entry upon the 
ministry of the Gospel, is impossible ; or, at least, if any one 
chooses to be erratic in his pursuit of learning, it can avail 
him nothing in future life. He has indeed his labour for his 
pains, and has the results of his studies; but he gains admis- 
sion into no profession, and obtains no employment from the 
government nor with the sanction of the government. ‘This 
is equivalent to saying that he must remain entirely without 
employ. 

We turn now, in the remainder of this article, to some gen- 
eral considerations and reflections, illustrative of the effects and 
influence of this system of things both upon the clergy and up- 
on the people at large ; adding occasionally such further facts 
and explanations, as may tend to place the whole subject in a 
stronger light. 

The dependence of the church upon the civil power, or its 
union with that power in any shape, pregnant as it is with a 
host of unutterable evils, brings in its train this one solitary ad- 
vantage, viz. that supported by the state, the church can en- 
force and render uniform its own recommendations in regard to 
church polity and religious instruction. It is in this way, no 
doubt, that the system has been introduced into every German 
school below the universities, of giving regular instruction on re- 
ligious subjects. ‘The character of this instruction must neces- 
sarily depend in a great measure on the teacher ; but here, alas! 
the dominion of the church ceases, and the instructor is appoint- 
ed without reference to his qualifications as a religious teacher. 
The consequence is, that the teaching is very often superficial, 
_ and not ekesteny is any thing but religious. In one instance 
related to the writer, it consisted wholly in illustrating the ele- 
ments of botany by the exhibition and analysis of flowers, with 
an occasional reference to the goodness of the Deity in thus 
adorning the earth. But still, in a course of years, the chil- 
dren acquire in this way at least some knowledge of facts; a 
foundation is laid, narrow and shallow indeed, in which in fu- 
ture years and under more auspicious circumstances, the Spirit 
may rear a nobler superstructure. A knowledge of the truth is 
assuredly the first step in leading men to embrace the truth ; 
and in this point of view, the religious instruction given in the 
schools of Germany, defective as it is, and often unspiritual, 
is nevertheless of inestimable importance in the great system of 
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means and instruments, in connexion with which the Spirit of 
God usually carries on its operations. 

But the knowledge thus acquired, and the religious instruction 
thus imparted, are small, compared with the regular and system- 
atic instruction which precedes confirmation. ‘This ceremony 
takes place usually at Easter ; and the children are commonly 
taught by the pastor during the whole of the preceding year. It 
is indeed not unfrequently the case, that they enter upon this 
course even two years before confirmation. As a general rule, 
the pastor meets them twice in each week; but during the four 
weeks immediately preceding Easter, he usually gives four les- 
sons a week. ‘The instruction comprises the history of the 
Christian religion; the general historical facts of the Bible, 
which are usually taught in a biblical catechism ; the learning 
by heart of psalms and hymns; and towards the close, the 
confession of faith which they are to make in public on the 
day of confirmation. This is a regular duty of the pastoral of- 
fice, and one which cannot be neglected. Indeed, the pastors 
generally regard it as one of the most pleasing and interesting 
of all their official duties, and engage in it with complacency 
at least, if not with zeal. Calling one morning on Schleier- 
macher, the writer found him just dismissing from his study his 
class of thirty or forty young catechumens; and it was interest- 
ing to behold thus employed in training the minds and hearts 
of children, one who is accustomed, by the profoundness of his 
speculations, to enlighten and instruct the learned and the wise. 

It is moreover not to be denied, that this system of instruc- 
tion, in the hands of a faithful pastor, affords one of the most 
powerful means that can be devised, of operating upon the 
youthful mind, and forming it, under God, to habits and feelings 
and principles of virtue and religion. ‘The usual time for con- 
firmation is about the age of puberty, or from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth year; and custom has ordained, that every one 
shall take upon himself the solemn obligations imposed by this 
rite. ‘The youthful mind is at this period in its most susceptible 
state, and most open to conviction, and to the influence of the 
thrilling motives and tender remonstrances, which a good shep- 
herd knows how to urge in behalf of him who was ‘ meek 
and lowly of heart.’ He meets his youthful flock frequently, 
and has the opportunity, if he does his duty, of becoming tho- 
roughly acquainted with their different characters and disposi- 
tions ; so that it is his fault alone, if he be not able to apply to 
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each the instructions and exhortations which the nature of the 
case requires. In its present shape, this system owes its birth 
to the pious Spener ; and through this institution, that godly man 
still exerts an amount of influence that is incalculable. Have 
not the churches of our land reason to blush, when they look 
upon what is thus done in other lands for the religious edu- 
cation of the young? The Sunday schools and Bible classes, 
are indeed beginning, within a few years, to supply in some 
measure our deficiencies; but they do not yet, and probably 
never can, fully take the place of regular and systematic in- 
struction from the pastor himself. With us indeed they are ne- 
cessary as the helpers of the pastor. ‘The Sunday schools, by 
their system of teachers and inspection, bring in many a child, 
who would otherwise never come in contact with the pastor, and 
would probably grow up in utter ignorance and vice. Such in- 
stitutions are then the powerful and indispensable assistants of 
the pastors in the great work of operating upon the young ; but 
still, would not such a system of direct pastoral instruction be 
afterwards still more influential and effectual—the key-stone 
which should bind the whole arch together, and preserve it 
from again tumbling into ruins? 

The ceremony of confirmation too, conducted as it is with 
the utmost solemnity and in the presence of the whole congre- 
gation, produces a powerful effect upon the young mind ; and it 
is not unfrequent to find pious persons looking back upon it, not 
only as the most solemn act of, their lives, but as the time from 
which they date their sincere and practical devotion of them- 
selves to God. Such individuals regard this act, indeed, in the 
same light as Christians in our country look upon admission to 
our churches ; and in these particular instances, there is in fact 
little difference between the two. Perhaps the chief difference 
then lies in the circumstance, that with us it is a voluntary meas- 
ure, dependent solely on the will of the person himself; while 
there the custom is so firmly established, that an adult individual 
of the protestant church who has not been confirmed, is almost, 
or perhaps quite, unknown. 

That the whole system has not been more efficacious in pre- 
serving an evangelical spirit in the community at large, must pro- 
bably be referred to the unfaithfulness of the pastors, and not 
to the system itself. It is moreover easy to see, that in the 
hands of such an one, it becomes a tremendous engine of evil ; 
and to this fact must it doubtless be attributed, that rationalism 
is at present so firmly fixed among the common people. 
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This system of religious instruction, as has been remarked, 
is continued, though with less thoroughness and efficiency, in 
the different schools and gymnasia ; and young men are in this 
way necessarily subjected to it, until the time of their departure 
for the university. But here their religious education is at an 
end. The students of theology indeed have theological instruc- 
tion, but it is mostly of the scientific kind ; and although a pious 
professor sometimes takes occasion to make an appeal to the 
hearts and consciences of his pupils, yet this is not customary, 
and would be generally regarded as travelling out of the way. 
But the students of the other faculties are left absolutely without 
any religious instruction whatever, unless they choose to attend 
public worship on Sundays. In none of the German universi- 
ties are there any public devotional exercises of any kind ; ex- 
cept that in some, as in Gottingen and Halle, there is a univer- 
sity preacher, and one public service on Sunday, or sometimes 
the alternate Sundays; at which the students may or may not 
attend, as they please ; but at which the professors are rarely 
seen. In the universities situated in the larger cities, as Berlin 
and Leipsic, there is no provision of this sort; inasmuch as 
the number of regular churches renders it unnecessary. It has 
been already remarked, that in a few instances it has been re- 
quired of theological students, that they should attend public 
worship; but this requisition extends in no case to any other 
class of students. Indeed, both theoretically and practically, 
the students of Germany, on entering the universities, seem to 
be regarded as having finished their pupilage, and as now en- 
tering upon the state of manhood and the rights of citizenship ; 
certain metes and bounds are assigned them within which they 
must walk ; but it is left to themselves to decide, in what manner 
and to what extent they will profit by the opportunities afforded 
them, and by what rules they will regulate their conduct. 

The result of this state of things is, that theological students 
while at the universities, are very much like all other students. 
Having adopted (at least the majority of them) the study of this 
profession, without any reference to the high and holy motives 
which ought to govern all who assume it, and regarding it in no 
more sacred point of view than if they were pursuing the study 
of law or medicine or philology, what reason have they to put 
on - appearance of seriousness to which their hearts are stran- 
gers? or to abstain from practices which they have never felt, 
and do not now feel, to be incompatible with their future stand- 
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ing, any more than they are incompatible with the standing of a 
lawyer or a physician? The consequence is, that all the vices 
for which German students have been famous, are no less com- 
mon among the theologians, than among others; and they are 
as likely as any to be found engaged in gambling, drunkenness, 
broils, duels, and every species of renowning. In looking 
abroad upon the German churches, and reflecting upon their 
prospects and destiny, it is melancholy to think that such must, 
for a time at least, be the character of the great majority of their 
future pastors and teachers. Among the nine hundred students 
of theology at Halle, not more than from one hundred to one 


hundred and fifty can be reckoned as possessing seriousness of 


character in any degree, or as having chosen this profession from 
any other than the most worldly motives ; and of this compara- 
tively small number, not more than one half can be regarded as 
possessing personal religion, or as actuated in choosing their 
course by motives of religious duty. And it would be difficult 
to say, that the proportion of truly pious students among the 
theologians, small as it is here represented, is much great- 
er at any other university; unless perhaps, from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, at Berlin. 

The only species of strictly religious instruction which stu- 
dents receive at the university, is, as has been said, the public 
services of Sundays and of such other days as are celebrated by 
the church ; (all of which usually have no connexion with the 
university ;) and further, such private instruction and exhorta- 
tion as pious professors (if there be such) choose to impart in 
their more familiar intercourse with their pupils. In Berlin, 
the houses of several of the professors are open one evening 
every week, for the purposes of conversation, which may be 
religious or otherwise. A small but very pleasant assembly 
of this kind, which had originally been established by ‘Tho- 
luck while at Berlin, was continued every Saturday evening at 
the house of a friend, now a teacher in the university. It was 
properly a meeting for religious intercourse and conversation ; 
and was accompanied by singing, prayer, and the reading of 
the Scriptures or of a sermon, and sometimes also by a short 
address. In Halle, Professor Tholuck has pursued the same 
course, and has a number of pious students at his rooms once, 
or sometimes twice, a week. At these little meetings the time 
is variously occupied, according to the individuals who are pre- 
sent; sometimes it is religious conversation, assuming how a 
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scientific form, and again a practical tendency ; sometimes a 
chapter of the Bible is read and expounded, followed by a per- 
sonal application of the subject to the consciences of the hear- 
ers; at another time, some other book is read, and the conver- 
sation turns upon any subject thus started. The pious students 
have also sometimes similar meetings among themselves; but 
such assemblies, when no professor is present, are looked upon 
with a jealous eye by the government; and they are therefore 
not recommended by those who wish well to the cause of relig- 
ion. In some of the states, moreover, the presence of a teacher 
is rather an aggravation of the offence; as is shewn in the case 
at Gottingen, referred to in the former parts of this article. 

All such assemblies would be deemed imperfect without sing- 
ing; in which the Germans delight, and all take part. Indeed, 
taken as a nation, the Germans may be said to be more fond 
of music than even the Italians ; and it is notoriously the fact, that 
both vocal and instrumental music, and especially the latter, is 
more generally cultivated there than among their more southern 
neighbours. In sacred music they take the lead of all other na- 
tions; and in all their seasons of worship, this holds almost an 
equal place with prayer; or indeed it is in itself prayer, the pour- 
ing out of the soul to God in strains of harmony, as well as tears 
of contrition. An organ is an essential part of the furniture of 
a church ; as much so perhaps, in popular opinion and feeling, 
as the sacramental vessels of the altar. In the ordinary sing- 
ing of the psalms, the congregation all join ; the music being 
wholly of the slow choral species; which admits all to take 
part, without the need of great skill or practice. In other por- 
tions of the service, there is often music from a choir. Some 
of these choirs are very celebrated. ‘That of St. Thomas’ 
church in Leipsic is deservedly famous ; and the choir attach- 
ed to the orphan-house in Halle, which goes about the streets 
of the city and sings before the houses of individuals, is per- 
haps not inferior to any other. The voices of the boys are 
sometimes most sweet and delightful. Indeed, every church has 
a small number of boys, who are instructed in music, and who 
thus sing around the streets. They are called the Currende, 
probably from currere ; and although their singing is generally 
boyish and wretched enough, yet this has sometimes been the 
school, in which genius has first gathered strength to mount up- 
wards in long and lofty flights. In such a choir in the cathe- 
dral church of Halle, Handel commenced his career in the last 
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decennium of the seventeenth century.* As a member of such 
a choir, Luther as a boy sung through the streets of Eisleben ; 
and amid all the business and turmoil of his future life, he never 
gave up his taste and talent for music. One of the most pleas- 
ing priots relating to him, represents him seated at the harpsi- 
chord in the midst of his family, consisting of his wife, children, 
and one or two other persons. The harpsichord or piano forte 
constitutes an essential part of the furniture in every house, 
which has any pretensions to gentility; and it is rare to find 
a person of taste or education, who does not to some extent 
play upon this instrament. This remark applies even to the 
learned, to the profoundest scholars; and this is one of the 
amusements, one of the means of unbending the mind, which 
they daily practise, and to which they owe in a great measure 
the preservation of their health and constitutional vigour. Such 
things are carried in Germany to an extent which public opin- 
ion, founded not on right or wrong, but in a difference of nation- 
al custom, would not here allow. The writer once mingled in 
a little party at the house of a truly learned professor and 
doctor of theology, to celebrate the return of his birth-day, (a 
custom universal in Germany,) where in the course of the even- 
ing the father seated himself at the piano and played for 
some time, while his little children, from three to ten years of 
age, danced around him. It is a part of the German char- 
acter, that the buoyancy of spirits and gaiety of heart which 
is felt, should also be expressed ; and not, as is often the case 
with us, suppressed, either through a timid reserve or a fear 
of the cavillings of others. 

But to return from this digression to the graver subjects which 
claim our notice. In connexion with the residence of the stu- 
dents at the university, there is one topic, which might properly 
have been brought into view in the first part of this article ; but 
which may also not unsuitably be touched upon here, as it re- 
gards more particularly the profession of theology. I refer to 
the paramount reputation and authority of living writers and 


* The musical festival mentioned on p. 203 of the preceding 
number, where, among other pieces, Handel’s oratorio of Samson 
was performed by a choir of more than five hundred musicians, 
was held in the same church in which, nearly a century and a half 
before, Handel as a boy had been placed under the instruction of 
the organist Zuchau. 
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teachers ; and the comparative oblivion into which they speedily 
fall after death, or even so soon as they have retired from ac- 
tive life. The rage seems to be for new men and new books ; 
and the old are laid aside as of less value or as obsolete. It 
is at first very striking to a foreigner, to see how few books of 
any antiquity are referred to in the course of a theological edu- 
cation. In some branches, indeed, in which there have been no 
giants in modern days, reference must be had to the works of 
older writers; such as the treasures of rabbinical lore collected 
by Lightfoot and Schoettgen, the Hebrew Concordance and 
Chaldee Lexicon of Buxtorf, etc. ‘The writings of Luther are 
also not unfrequently quoted, as exhibiting the views of the 
leading champion of the Reformation ; but those of Melancthon 
and the other reformers, are seldom referred to. With excep- 
tions like these, it is surprising how few standard works in the- 
ology and theological literature exist. By the side of Lowth’s 
Lectures on the Poetry of the Hebrews, we may indeed place 
Herder’s work on the same subject, which appeared many years 
later, and is still read and admired. But there are in Germany 
no works like Butler’s Analogy, or Leslie’s Short Method, or 
Baxter’s Call and Saints’ Rest, or Doddridge’s Rise and Pro- 
gress, which, having a fixed and permanent value, are perhaps 
more current and exert a greater influence now, than they did for 
a long time after their first publication. When a man dies, he and 
his works are forgotten. Many of the names of German writers, 
whom we have been accustomed in our own country to vene- 
rate and to consider as of the highest authority, are now rarely 
mentioned in Germany itself. J.D. Michaelis is there no long- 
er regarded as a profound scholar, and his works are rarely 
quoted. Eichhorn, though just dead, is reckoned as superficial 
and declamatory. Storr still retains the praise of solidity and 
accuracy, but his authority has passed away. Jahn is still more 
rarely heard of ; and Schleusner, though yet alive, has outlived 
both his influence and his fame. These are but a few of the 
more prominent examples. It is not meant to be said by all 
this, that their names are no longer known, or their works no 
longer purchased. Indeed, you find their works in the library of 
every theologian of eminence ; but then the authority both of 
the writer and his writings exists no more; his works are refer- 
red to by way of historical illustration ; but they are no longer 
reprinted, because the public does not call for them. 

The reason of this general forgetfulness of theologians who 
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have passed from the stage, is probably to be sought for chief- 
ly in the system of oral instruction at the universities, by 
which the pupils are made to depend in a very great degree up- 
on the dicta of the teacher before them. This confidence in 
his oral instruction they transfer also to his writings; and the 
consequence is a paramount acquaintance with, and attachment 
to, the works of living authors, whose lectures they have them- 
selves attended, or whom they have learned to admire and re- 
pose confidence in, from the reports of friends or the voice of 
public fame. It is taken for granted that there is a constant 
progress in every science; and that a learned man of the pre- 
sent day stands on higher ground than one of former days, pos- 
sessing as he does all the results of the labours and investigations 
of those who have preceded him, as well as those which his own 
industry and sagacity may have enabled him to supply. His 
works are therefore supposed to be, prima facie, superior to for- 
mer works on the same subjects; and hence there arises 
throughout the German theological world the spirit of the Athe- 
nians, the desire in this respect to become acquainted with t? 
xawvoteooy. The writer once, in conversation with a German 
professor, one of the most distinguished for piety and learning, 
spoke of Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament as being 
probably the best extant. He assented to the remark as true at 
that time; but observed that the Introduction of De Wette 
(which was not then published) would probably be better, be- 
cause it would be newer. The result however, according to his 
own subsequent acknowledgement, did not in this instance cor- 
respond to his expectation. 

All these remarks apply chiefly to the period in which a young 
man is actually engaged in the study of theology; and the 
amount of them is, that professional knowledge is principally 
founded upon, and derived from, the instructions and works of 
learned men now or recently upon the stage of action. These eve 
the teachers, the authoritative standards ; while their predeces- 
sors, of the last or preceding centuries, are consulted for isolated 
facts or historical illustration. For this purpose—and this is a 
mode of study, if not peculiar, yet habitually necessary to the Ger- 
man student—extensive libraries are requisite, in which those 
books that are the repositories of the learning and labours, the 
thoughts and feelings and opinions, of by-gone ages, may be laid up 
for the use of the present and future generations. Hence a library 
of fifty thousand volumes is accounted but a small one in Germa- 
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ny. But these public libraries, however extensive and splendid, 
are not enough for the private student, nor yet for the professor 
in a university. Every man who will labour to advantage, must 
have his instruments at hand and within his reach. He cannot 
break off in the midst of an investigation, in order to go per- 
haps half a mile to the public library, to examine an author 
to whom reference is made. He must have his books around 
him, or at least those which are most important in his own de- 
partment. It is therefore commonly the case, that a young man 
begins early in his university course to lay the foundation of a 
future library ; and the facilities for obtaining books in that coun- 
try are so great, that, by patience and perseverance, he is gene- 
rally able in a few years, to make an extensive and valuable col- 
lection at a comparatively very small price.* 





* The regular book trade of Germany is circuitous, but is 
conducted with the utmost method and fairness. The centre and 
soul of this trade is Leipsic. Every bookseller, wherever situated, 
has his commissioner in Leipsic, with whom he keeps a deposit of 
his publications, and to whom he pays a certain sum annually for 
taking charge of his business. Out of Leipsic it is not customary 
to keep books on hand in any quantity; but if you wish to buy, for 
instance, of a bookseller in Halle a book published at Stuttgard, 
you will most probably have to wait till he can send to his agent in 
Leipsic ; this agent goes to the agent of the publisher of the book, 
and if he happens to have it on hand, you get the book in five or 
six days; if he has not gotit, he sends tothe publisher in Stuttgard, 
and you get it perhaps in a month; but always through the two com- 
missioners in Leipsic. The accounts however are kept between 
the two booksellers in Halle and Stuttgard. Once in every year, at 
the great Easter fair in Leipsic, all the booksellers of Germany con- 
vene there ; each opens for the time a shop, and sells as many of his 
publications as he can, or delivers them out on commission to those 
who will take them; but the chief business is the settlement among 
themselves of all the accounts for the preceding year. The book- 
sellers’ part of the fair usually continues from three to four weeks. 

There is a difference between a book publisher and a bookseller. 
Tauchnitz of Leipsic and Perthes of Hamburg are two of the largest 
publishers in Germany ; but they are not booksellers. Commonly 
however the two departments are united in the same person; and 
there are few booksellers who are not also publishers. The regular 
discount made by a publisher to the trade is 334 per cent. some- 
times 40, and very rarely 50 per cent. from the retail price or Laden- 
preis. Booksellers (other than the publishers) make to one anoth- 
er, on publications not their own, a discount of 25 per cent. and to 
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Hence it arises, that almost every professor in a univer- 
sity, and every studious man, has a select, valuable, and often 


customers generally 163 per cent. There is also another class of 
publications called netto, because they are sold to customers in gen- 
eral without discount. On these the publisher makes a discount to 
booksellers of 25 per cent. and booksellers one of 16% per cent. to 
one another. 

But the dealings of the regular booksellers are confined solely to 
books which are now in the market ; and it is ordinarily impossible 
to obtain through them any book, of which copies cannot be obtain- 
ed from the publisher or his commissioner in Leipsic. This is a 
point of honour among them, and it ts adhered to with singular 
fidelity. Should any one deviate from it, he would at once be de- 
nounced by his brethren; and the loss of their confidence, and 
what to him is more, the loss of their trade, would be the inevitable 
consequence. ‘There is perhaps more of downright honest, method- 
ical, regular dealing among the booksellers of Germany, than with 
those of any other country. 

To obtain old books, that is, those that are no longer in the 
hands of the original publishers, and therefore not obtainable through 
the regular trade, there are two methods, which are both at last re- 
solvable into one. ‘The first is, to have recourse to the antiquaries, 
as they are called, or dealers in old books. It is the business of 
these persons to deal in those very books which the regular book- 
sellers cannot furnish; and if they adhered strictly to this limit, 
there could be no ground of collision between them. It is obvious 
that these antiquaries cannot have any method or regularity in their 
prices; and generally speaking, they may be said to have a prone- 
ness to jockey. By interfering therefore, as they sometimes do, 
with the regular prices of the booksellers, and underselling them in 
their own publications, the antiquaries have generally brought them- 
selves into great discredit with the trade at large. This is of course 
spoken generally ; for there are among the antiquaries men of cha- 
racter and dealing strictly honourable, and who are in a high de- 
gree civil and obliging. But they cannot, as a general rule, have 
any regular, fixed prices for their books, buying them as they do at 
auctions and private sale; and the purchaser must therefore rely 
solely on his own judgment and experience. The only one who 
has attempted the system of regular prices, is Weigel of Leipsic, a 
man of education, who has undertaken to unite the character of a 
regular bookseller with that of the antiquary. He has a very large 
and valuable collection of old books, and through his extensive con- 
nexions throughout Germany, Holland, and France, he endeavours 
to keep his list always complete. He must however necessarily fix his 
regular price so high, as always to be able to procure the same book 
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extensive library of his own. The clergy in particular are, ac- 
cording to their circumstances, rich in this respect. ‘The libra- 
again for a less price; and the consequence is, that his demands 
are usually much higher than the ordinary prices, for which the 
same books may be bought in the auctions. ‘To booksellers, how- 
ever, he makes the same discount on old books as on new ones ; 
while to other customers he makes no allowance, unless they take 
to the amount of 50 rix dollars. 

But the auctions that are constantly occurring, are the great 
source from which the antiquaries derive their books ; and these are 
just as accessible to every one else as to them. For a person there- 
fore who is collecting a library, it is always better to watch the auc- 
tions, than to have recourse to an antiquary and buy his books at an 
advance. A stranger however cannot well do this; he needs first 
to become acquainted with the national character and modes of do- 
ing business; he must also be familiar with books, and especially 
those he may wish to purchase, in order to judge of the probable 
state and condition of the book, and of the price to be offered; 
for most books will have to be bought without previous examina- 
tion. On all these points he may gather advice from friends ac- 
quainted with the subject; and also very frequently from an anti- 
quary, who usually knows all these things, because they are his 
trade. 

Such auctions occur very frequently. When a professor or any 
other learned man dies, as is said in the text above, his library 
comes under the hammer. Public libraries not unfrequently dis- 
pose of their duplicates in this manner. Bookstores of a hundred 
years’ standing sometimes bring also their old stock into an auc- 
tion. Three or four quite extensive auctions have been held, of 
books belonging to the proprietors of the Allgemeine Literatur-Zei- 
tung in Halle, which had been sent in to be reviewed; and of 
which an immense quantity had collected since the first establish- 
ment of that work in 1785. When an auction is proposed, the books 
are all numbered and labelled ; catalogues are printed, in which the 
title and date of each book are given in full, and its condition speci- 
fied, whether in sheets, boards, bound, or otherwise, and whether 
in good or bad preservation. These catalogues are dispersed all 
over the country, and agents are appointed in different places, to 
whom applications may be made. A person therefore who wishes 
to buy, has only to look through the catalogue, and make a list of 
the books he wants, marking against each the highest price that he 
is willing to give. This he can readily fix; as there is a sort of 
customary auction price, which is easily ascertained. This list is 
forwarded by himself, or by an agent near him, to an agent on the 
spot, who regularly attends the auction ; and if there be no higher 
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ry of Gesenius is very select ; that of Schleusner contains not 
less than five or six thousand volumes. Hengstenberg has be- 
stowed great care and attention in the purchase of books; and 
although quite a young man, he has probably one of the best 
and most extensive private libraries in Germany. ‘The books 
are almost always purchased at auction, in the manner pointed 
out in the note below; and one has only to watch the auctions 
carefully, in order to buy at a greatadvantage. There is in this 
way a constant circulation in Germany of old and valuable 
books. No sooner does a professor or other learned man die, 
than his library is almost invariably disposed of at public sale. 
During the residence of the writer in that country, there were 
sold in this manner the rich and extensive libraries of Gabler, 
Eichhorn, Tzschirner, Niemeyer in part, Buttmann, Reisig, and 
many others; besides two very important auctions of duplicates 
from the public libraries of Berlin and Heidelberg. A few years 
at most will bring the noble collection of Schleusner under the 
hammer. Would that the students of our own country could 
have access to share in these spoils! We might in that case 
truly call them spoils ; for the ordinary cost of books purchased 
in this manner, is probably less than one third of what our 
scholars are usually compelled to pay for them here. 

From all the preceding remarks and illustrations, it is ob- 
vious, that we may naturally look in Germany for a learned, 
and also in general for an able clergy. This expectation will 
not be disappointed on a closer examination. In no other 





offer than his own on any book, it becomes his of course, and at the 
lowest price for which the agent can obtain it. The books are then 
forwarded to his order ; and he pays the actual cost, together with 
84 per cent. on this cost for the agency. As such auctions often 
continue from three to six weeks, it is obvious, that this system of 
employing agents is a great relief; and renders light and facile that 
which would be intolerable, were one compelled to attend in 
person. 

A stranger, as has been said above, cannot well avail himself of 
these facilities; but a person who expects to reside two or three 
years in the country, might easily do it. It is particularly for such 
as these, that the foregoing remarks have been written. They are the 
results of four years of observation and the experience acquired in 
the purchase of from four to five thousand volumes.; and if the 
writer can judge from his own feelings, those who go abroad with 
similar objects in view, will thank him for the information. 
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country will be found so many professors of theology, (not 
all of them indeed clergymen,) who are men of distinguished 
talent and profound learning. What has England, which is 
the only country that can be named by way of competition, to 
offer in comparison with the host of learned theologians who 
now fill the German chairs of instruction? In no other land 
probably will the clergy at large, both in city and country, be 
found to be so generally and deeply learned and studious. Go 
where you will, among the most miserable villages or hamlets, 
you still find learning and talent; would that it could justly be 
added, devotedness and zeal! The writer once spent a night 
with the pastor of a small hamlet about fifteen miles from Mag- 
deburg, a miserable assemblage of mud huts, to which no paral- 
lel could probably be found in the United States. The par- 
sonage was in ruins, affording hardly a decent shelter even 
during the summer months. ‘The whole population were peas- 
ants of the lowest class; with the exception of the family of 
the proprietor, which resided there part of the year, but which 
held no intercourse with the pastor, because of his so called 
mystical proceedings. The village lay at a distance from any 
great road, and was accessible only by paths across the fields, 
(like the greater portion of German villages,) which in spring 
and autumn, or after continued rain, are almost impassable. In 
this humble spot you find as pastor a young man, the son of 
one of the first dignitaries of the church, thoroughly educated 
and highly intelligent, who had travelled in England and France, 
and spoke fluently the Latin, English and French languages, in 
addition to his native German. You find in his wife the daugh- 
ter of a distinguished professor in one of the most celebrated 
universities, a lady of polished manners and cultivated mind, 
conversing also at ease in both English and French. What is 
more than all, you find in this pastor a humble, faithful, and 
devoted servant of the cross, willing to spend and be spent in 
his Master’s cause, and esteeming no residence too obscure, 
and no service too humble, ‘if so be he may win souls to 
Christ.’ 

This is perhaps an extreme case ; but similar instances are 
to be found in every part of the country ; indeed, one might al- 
most say, in every village. ‘The preacher in a small village 
near Halle, is the editor of Euclid in the original Greek ; and 
the instances are numerous, in which pastors of country parish- 
es have brought out able editions of the various Greek and 
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Roman writers. Wahl, when he published the first edition of 
his Clavis, was the pastor of a small and retired city among the 
mountains of Saxony ; and although since then promoted to be 
superintendent at Oschatz, yet this scarcely brings him into a 
more cultivated circle. As a very general fact, we may aver, 
that out of the larger cities, the clergy, educated as they are, 
and often possessing polished manners and accustomed to culti- 
vated society, have opportunity to associate only with a rough 
and illiterate peasantry. It is true that even the peasants in 
general can read and write; but they are not a reading peo- 
ple; they have neither newspapers nor books adapted to their 
wants ; nor, if they had the means, have they the taste or inclina- 
tion to improve them. A peasant is usually content to sit down 
at ease in the same station which his father occupied before 
him, and it is difficult to rouse him from his apathy. Let him 
labour and toil and strive as much as he will, such is the con- 
stitution of society, such the tardiness and stagnation of trade, 
and such the monopolies and requisitions of the government, 
that a peasant can never hope by his industry to acquire prop- 
erty, so as to raise himself to a different footing in society. 
There are indeed occasional exceptions, but this is notoriously 
the general fact. How different from our own land, where ev- 
ery one, even the most needy, may hope in a few years, by en- 
terprise and industry, to acquire competence and even compa- 
rative wealth ! 

Such being the general character of the population in the vil- 
lages of Germany, and such the condition of the pastors, we do 
not need to look any farther for the original cause of that almost 
non-intercourse which subsists between the pastor and his peo- 
ple. What probably arose by degrees, has now become habit- 
ual; and that species of intercourse with his flock, which an 
American clergyman justly deems so essential, and which not 
unfrequently is of more effect than all his other ministrations, 
viz. the visiting from house to house, and an intimate and famil- 
iar acquaintance with families and individuals, is in Germany 
almost unknown. The pastor feels that he has done his duty, 
(and public opinion and universal practice sanction this belief,) 
when he has gone through with be public services of Sunday 
and the catechising of the children ; and has attended the fune- 
rals, baptisms, and weddings, that occur. In the cities, al- 
though the same reason did not originally exist, yet the same 
habits have grown up; so that it is now just as rare to find a 
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city clergyman visiting his people as their pastor, as it is to see 
it in the country. 

It is in this way that the pastors find time to apply themselves 
to study. Some become editors of classic authors ; others write 
books on theology ; some cultivate botany or mineralogy ; and 
others again become farmers. It is in this way also that distin- 
guished professors in the universities can, at the same time, be 
pastors of churches. ‘They have time for all these things ; be- 
cause they do not ‘ give themselves wholly to their ministry.’ 
This is a general feature of the German church ; and individu- 
als therefore are not to be made objects of particular censure ; 
but we may lament the circumstances which have brought 
about this state of things; and have reason to offer earnest 
prayers to God, that light may shine upon their way and guide 
them in the path of duty. 

As there is little intercourse between the pastors and their 
people, so also the clergy have little professional intercourse 
among themselves. Associations of ministers for the purposes 
of friendly intercourse or mutual improvement, or to devise 
means for promoting the great objects to which their lives are 
professedly devoted, are almost unknown. Within a few years, 
a meeting of this kind has been set on foot by the evangelical 
clergy within a wide circle around Halle, which has sometimes 
been attended by twenty persons or more; some of whom have 
travelled fifty miles in order to be present. Whether it will 
prove permanent, remains to be seen. But this was the only 
thing of the kind, which the writer heard of in Germany ; al- 
though he made much inquiry on the subject. ‘There may not 
improbably, however, be other similar meetings established in 
other parts of the country among the evangelical clergy ; cer- 
tainly not among the rationalists ; but it is obviously so rare an 
occurrence, that a knowledge of it is not generally diffused. 

The character of German preaching is such as would natu- 
rally arise out of the circumstances and character of the clergy. 
Among the great body it is of course merely moral preaching, 
in which the gospel occupies a very inferior part. But even 
among the evangelical clergy, the preaching is rather of the gen- 
eral, hortatory, declamatory kind ; not direct and pointed, nor 
calculated to arouse sinners, and make them feel their dangers 
and wants, and the necessity of flying to a Saviour’s cross. In 
all this, however, it only resembles much of the English preach- 
ing of the present day. 

The stipends of the German clergy are in general small ; they 
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will not probably average more than about 500 rix dollars, or 
$350 per annum. But it must be recollected, that the expens- 
es of living are there less than here. ‘This income is paid in dif- 
ferent ways; there being no tithes except in the catholic parts of 
the country. In the Lutheran churches, the church fees make 
out no small portion of the pastor’s revenue. ‘These are fixed by 
custom or law; but custom has also established the rule, that 
those who are in good circumstances, or who make pretensions 
to gentility, shall pay much more than the regular fees. The 
latter however are in most cases sufficiently high. The funeral 
of a person of consideration cannot well bring in less than forty 
or fifty rix dollars to the church. A wedding, with the previous 
publication of the banns, costs from twenty to thirty rix dollars.* 
On the birth of a child, it is the duty of the midwife to give no- 
tice to the pastor of the church, who offers public prayers for the 
mother and child, and expects to receive, for this service, a rix 
dollar from the parents ; who sometimes know nothing of what 
has thus taken place till long afterwards. ‘The solemn prepara- 
tion for the communion brings also, by custom, a present of mo- 
ney to the pastor ; and there are those who receive such an of- 
fering even from the poorest communicants. It is usually sent 
to the pastor before the communion ; but sometimes he takes his 
station in the church, while the communicants pass along before 
him and drop their gifts into his cap, which he holds out to receive 
them. ‘This money is for his own private use. Indeed, every 
thing must be paid for, and it would be regarded as discredita- 

* The obstacles laid in the way of marriage, in most if not all the 
German states, are not only such as to preclude the possibility of 
the stolen matches which are so common in England and America, 
but are also exceedingly onerous and expensive to the common 
people. In Prussia, (and in Saxony it is still worse,) before the 
banns can be published, each of the parties, and their parents if liv- 
ing, must sign a protocol before the pastor, signifying their purpose 
and assent. If the parents or any of them are dead, the parties 
must produce the regular church certificate of the decease of each ; 
and such a certificate costs one rix dollar. If either party has 
been before married, he or she must produce a similar certificate of 
the death of the former wife or husband; and also a certificate 
from the magistracy of the place, if there are children by the former 
marriage, that they have no objection on the score of ability to sup- 
port these children. Should any clergyman publish the banns be- 
fore all these formalities are complied with, he is liable to be, and 
would be, deposed from his office, and cast out of employment for 
life. ‘The banns are published three times. 
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ble not to give more than can be legally demanded. In the re- 
formed or Calvinistic church, the stipends of the clergy are 
nominally higher, and they have no direct benefit from the 
fees ; which there go into the treasury of the church. 

The civil power has made the church its minister, in all that 
relates to the registry of births and deaths, and to the cele- 
bration of marriage. In catholic countries, this is a thing of 
course ; because marriage is there regarded as a sacrament of 
the church. In Germany the same practice is continued, under 
the authority of the government, which makes all the laws and 
regulations appertaining to these subjects, and gives to the 
church the exclusive power to exercise them. ‘This therefore 
forms one branch of revenue to the church or pastor. The re- 
gistry of all these events is to be paid for; and they must all 
be entered ; because the sufficient and only admissible evidence 
of the birth, marriage, or death of any person, is the certificate of 
the pastor of the church, founded upon this record. The evi- 
dence of the birth or identity of a person depends on the re- 
cord of his baptism, in which the date of the birth is mention- 
ed. The baptism usually takes place within three or four 
weeks after birth ; in Saxony it must be within one week. Of 
course an unbaptized person is a novelty in Germany, unless he 
be a Jew or heathen; and it was with marks of astonishment, 
that intelligent persons there first learned the fact, that perhaps 
one half of the citizens of the United States had never receiv- 
ed the rite of baptism.—As those certificates are the only evi- 
dence in regard to these matters in all the courts of justice, they 
are very often called for; and thus afford to the church no in- 
considerable income. 

After the preceding remarks upon the general character and 
want of personal activity in the clergy, it cannot be anticipated 
that the church itself, as a body, would exhibit any great degree 
of activity and energy. ‘This however is not for want of minis- 
ters ; for there are no waste places, in the sense in which we apply 
this expression ; that is, there are no permanently vacant church- 
es. The host of young men who every year, from motives good 
or bad, devote themselves to the ministry of the gospel, are suffi- 
cient and more than sufficient to supply the ravages made by 
death and other causes in the clerical ranks.* Every impor- 


* From the statements made in Part I. it appears that there are 
usually about 4,000 protestant theological students pursuing their 
studies at the universities. 
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tant church in the cities, and sometimes in the country, has at 
least two, and more commonly three ministers, viz. a pastor and 
two diacont or sub-pastors, who all officiate regularly in turn ; so 
that it is rare for the same individual to preach more than once 
on the same day. There is therefore no iack of preachers either 
in town or country ; it is the want of spiritual-minded, devoted 
pastors, that is felt throughout all the churches and throughout 
the land. 

There are however two circumstances, connected with the 
church itself, especially in cities, which would present important 
obstacles to the exertions even of the most devoted servant of 
God, who might in other respects act under the most favourable 
auspices and be animated by the warmest zeal. ‘The one arises 
from the fact, that the present protestant churches of Germany, 
having been with very few exceptions already in existence be- 
fore the Reformation, still remain in very nearly the same state 
in which they passed from catholic into protestant hands. The 
buildings have indeed received the necessary repairs and altera- 
tions; and in some few instances have been rebuilt; but their 
number has not been increased, except in a very few places. 
The consequence is, that the increase of population in some 
- of the country has rendered the present churches entire- 
ly insufficient to accommodate the people, were they disposed 
to attend; while in other parts, where the population has re- 
mained stationary or has diminished, the churches have been 
sometimes shut up. In Halle, with a population of 26,000 in- 
habitants, there are only six churches, exclusive of a small 
catholic church and a synagogue; and yet another church has 
been within a few years broken up, and first assigned to the 
university as its chapel, then converted into a theatre, and final- 
ly demolished, to make room for the projected university build- 
ings. In Berlin, with a population of 220,000, the number of 
churches is much less than in New York or Philadelphia. A 
new church has recently been erected by, or under the direction 
of, the government ; because the astounding fact had become 
apparent, that the number of souls within the jurisdiction of one 
of the churches and belonging to it, was not less than fifty thou- 
sand! The case is the same in almost or quite all the large 
cities. It is obvious, therefore, that a minister cannot act with 
efficiency upon this mass of population. Neither could the cler- 
gy, if they were so disposed, easily bring about a change in this 
respect. We in this country can have no idea of the difficulty 
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of establishing a new church in Germany. In the first place, 
the power to do so rests solely with the government, who are 
usually jealous of all such proposals, and totally disinclined to 
furnish money to erect an edifice, which would otherwise never 
be built. In the next place, the present churches and parishes 
have come down from the Reformation, and have all the vene- 
rable authority and sanction of usage and long established cus- 
tom, and are surrounded by throngs of historical associations. 
To us, who have comparatively no history, and who are accus- 
tomed one year to pull down the buildings which we have erect- 
ed the preceding year, in order to please the eye or gratify the 
taste, it is impossible to estimate the hold which all these things 
have upon the feelings of the German people, or the influence 
which they exert upon their national character and movements. 

The other circumstance alluded to above, as tending to limit 
the influence and exertions of a minister, is the fact that all 
the public services of the church are regularly fixed by law 
or by established custom, and may not be changed nor de- 
parted from. ‘The minister is bound to observe these, and 
these only ; he may do neither more nor less. In most church- 
es in the country there are two services on Sunday, as with us ; 
or where there is a chapel of ease in a different part of the 

arish, as is often the case, the afternoon worship is frequently 
field there. In the cities there is often in addition an ear- 
ly service on Sunday, at 6 o’clock in the morning. In many 
churches too there are services, long since established, on the 
week days. In one church in Halle there was alwavs preaching 
on Monday afternoon ; but the whole audience was usually com- 
posed of a few poor females ; and the preacher, although a man 
of lax views, felt himself bound to officiate, provided there were 
two persons present. Other services of a similar kind are not 
much better attended. ‘The laws require also that all baptisms 
and marriages shall be celebrated in a church; but a license 
from the pastor or magistracy, as the case may be, may at any 
time be purchased for a specific sum; and this is the course 
usually pursued. 

Were now a clergyman to attempt to institute a weekly lec- 
ture, or a course of meetings at any time apart from the fixed 
and legal services, he would not only be frowned upon and pro- 
bably subjected to punishment by the government; but by thus 
making innovations on established usages, would probably have 


to encounter the prejudices and opposition of the people at large. 
No. IV. 56 
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Even Spener and Francke, with all their zeal and wide-spread 
influence, did not venture to throw off the trammels of law and 
custom in this respect ; they confined themselves strictly within 
these bounds ; and operated, the latter especially when he acted 
beyond the pale of usage, more through the medium of private 
instruction and exhortation, through schools and the distribution 
of tracts, and by a personal example of ‘ simplicity and godly 
sincerity.’ Could other men like Francke arise, they might in 
like manner accomplish very much even within the restraints of 
the government upon the church. But on the great body of the 
clergy, let their own personal feelings and wishes be what they 
may, it is obvious that these things present obstacles which few, 
however zealous, have sufficient energy properly tempered with 
discretion, cautiously and successfully to surmount. 

If then it might naturally be anticipated, even in the case of a 
zealous and evangelical ministry, that they would feel themselves 
in this manner restrained and shackled, and thus their exertions 
be rendered fruitless and unavailing ; what must we not expect, 
when, as has been said above, the great majority of the actual 
clergy have entered upon their sacred office without feeling any 
interest in its holy duties, and without even the pretence of pos- 
sessing love to God, or any special regard to the eternal welfare 
of the souls of their fellow-men? when they deny the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, and instead of making them ‘the only 
and sufficient rule of faith and practice,’ degrade them, practi- 
cally at least, to a level with the Koran and the Zend-Avesta ? 
The result is precisely what might have been apprehended. 
Preachers of this class have first poisoned the minds of their 
hearers ; and then the latter, following out the spirit of the pre- 
cepts and (often) the example of their teachers, have left them 
to preach to empty walls. ‘To an American it is a striking and 
painful sight to enter the house of God, and find it almost uni- 
formly destitute of worshippers. ‘The preacher is there ; the 
services are there; the voice of song rises from the choir and 
organ ; but a worshipping assembly can hardly be said to be 
there! Go where you will, in every part of the country, and 
you find the same neglect of public worship; or at most, you 
will find the churches thronged on particular occasions, as on 
Christmas or Good Friday. There are however some excep- 
tions. Many of the churches in Berlin are always well filled. 
When Strauss. or Schleirmacher preach, they are sure to draw 
a crowded audience ; as is also the case with most of the evan- 
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gelical preachers. In one small church, where the gospel is lit- 
erally ‘preached to the poor,’ there is always such a throng, 
that it is almost impossible to obtain admission. At other times 
the churches of Berlin are not more filled than others. At 
Wittemberg, under the ministrations of Heubner and other pious 
pastors, the principal church is filled to overflowing. ‘The other 
church, on whose door Luther posted up his celebrated theses, 
and in which he and Melancthon lie buried, has been assigned 
to the use of the theological seminary ; and the students preach 
there to empty pews. 

The same neglect of public worship in general, which keeps 
so many wholly away from the church, induces most of those 
who profess to attend, to limit their presence to the time occu- 
pied by the sermon. It is the common practice to arrive just 
before the preacher commences, and to leave immediately or 
soon after he has closed. 

Whether or not this general disregard of the institutions of 
public worship, especially upon the Sabbath, is in any important 
degree to be referred to the light in which the Sabbath is re- 
garded by the whole German church, is a question worthy of 
deep and serious consideration. It is well known, and needs 
not to be repeated here, that the views of the protestant church- 
es generally on the continent, in regard to the first day of the 
week, coincide in the main points with those of the Roman 
catholic church. They suppose the Jewish Sabbath to have 
been abrogated under the New Testament dispensation; and 
that the first day of the week, instead of coming into the place 
of the Jewish Sabbath, is to be kept simply as a religious festi- 
val in commemoration of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and is recommended, only as such, by the practice of 
the apostles and Christians of the earliest ages. The protestants 
of the continent therefore, while they hold that a portion of the 
day should be devoted to the duties of public and private wor- 
ship and meditation, do not suppose it necessary, during the re- 
maining portion, to withdraw from the cares and duties of the 
world. But although they hold that labour and the occupations 
of business are not unlawful, yet they more generally spend the 
afternoon in walking abroad in the fields or public gardens, in 
riding or dining out, or generally in the pleasures of social in- 
tercourse. 

Now in this state of things we might reasonably draw the 
eonclusion,—and it is difficult to see why it would not be a 
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correct one,—that to persons holding this view of the Sabbath, 
the stated exercises of that day would become an object of less 
interest and of less importance, and would naturally in a course 
of years come to be entirely disregarded and neglected. So 
far as we can see, this must be the inevitable tendency and con- 
sequence of such a belief; and the present state of the German 
churches might properly be adduced as an illustration, were it 
not for a single circumstance. ‘This is the fact, that the same 
view of the Sabbath was held and taught by the reformers them- 
selves, and has been taught throughout the protestant church 
ever since. It has been universally held and practised upon 
even in the times of the greatest religious excitement, and by 
the most pious, devoted, and active Christians, both of former 
days and of the present time ; by Luther and Melancthon, by 
Spener and Francke, and by many others of a standing little 
inferior to theirs. So far then as this fact goes, it would seem 
to shew, that the frequenting of the public institutions of religion 
depends more on the state of religious feeling among a people, 
than on any particular views in regard to holy time. 

The view of the Sabbath above alluded to, is not only the 
prevailing one in Germany, but perhaps the universal one. It 
Is taught in all the catechisms; and the child is educated in it 
there, as much as he is trained up in the opposite view here. 
Indeed the first day of the week, although held as a religious 
festival, is yet regarded as less solemn and important than some 
of the other great festivals. During a conversation on this sub- 
ject, the question was put, in the writer’s presence, to a pious 
and intelligent young lady, Whether the whole course of her 
education did not lead her spontaneously to feel, that Christmas 
and Good Friday were more important and sacred days than 
Sunday? After a moment’s hesitation she replied frankly and 
decidedly in the affirmative. To her mind it had never before 
been suggested, that the Sabbath was to be sanctified and kept 
in the manner practised by the American churches. 

Where public worship is disregarded in the manner above de- 
scribed, we cannot suppose that the private worship of families 
will be found to flourish in vigour or be widely practised. It 
does not indeed follow, that where the churches are thronged at 
the public services, family worship is of course habitually attend- 
ed at home ; but the converse of this proposition may be assum- 
ed as perhaps universally true, viz. that the latter cannot flourish 
when the former is neglected. ‘The extent to which family 
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worship had been laid aside in Germany, until a recent period, 
will hardly be believed in this country. ‘The writer himself 
could not at first yield credit to the statements that were made 
to him; but supposed that they must refer to peculiar cases, 
from which no general inference could be drawn ; until he 
found them repeated and confirmed by unquestionable testi- 
mony in every part of the country. As a general fact, then, 
throughout the whole of Germany, or at least the whole north- 
ern division of it, family worship is entirely obsolete and un- 
known, except among the evangelical Christians, or mystics as 
they are there called ; and even among them it is only within 
the last fifteen years, that the custom of morning and evening 
prayers has again been introduced. An instructor in one of the 
leading universities, himself a pious man and the son of a pastor 
near one of the principal c.ties, had never either witnessed nor 
heard of family prayers, (except as an historical fact,) until he 
visited England after he had completed his university education. 
In that country he was casually present at a family scene of this 
kind, and the impression made upon him was such as he could 
never forget, he said, until his dying day. To another professor, 
among the most eminent of the land for piety and learning, the 
practice was not so entirely unknown; he remembered that 
when a child his father held morning and everiing prayers, 
but afterwards left them off; and since that time, until he 
had grown up and mingled in Christian intercourse, he had 
heard nothing further of the custom. Judging from the facts 
collected by observation and frequent and long continued in- 
ya it would not perhaps be too much to say, that of the 
amilies of northern Germany, in not more than one in a hun- 
dred does the voice of morning and evening supplication as- 
cend to God as incense from a family altar. 

Of course, meetings for social prayer are almost unknown. 
A few families in Berlin, and some of them of rank, have a 
private circle in their houses every week, for the purposes of 
religious conversation and social worship. 'To these circles 
however none are admitted but invited guests. In Halle there 
was regularly a religious meeting every Saturday evening, at 
the house of a mechanic, where students sometimes attended. 
This meeting was ever a subject of ridicule among the greater 
part of the citizens, and of jealousy to the magistracy ; and sev- 
eral attempts were made to bring home upon it charges of dis- 
order and irregularity, in order to have a pretext for putting it 
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down. ‘These attempts however failed; and every investigation 
only resulted in shewing, not only that the meeting was the oc- 
casion of no disorders, but that it was quietly and regularly con- 
ducted, and had for its sole object to make those who attended 
better men and better citizens.—Under circumstances like the 
above, it hardly needs to be added here, that the monthly con- 
cert of prayer for missionary objects is attended only in a few of 
the cities ; where it is sometimes treated with great reproach and 
contempt. 

After dwelling thus long on the darker shades of the picture 
which it has been attempted to draw of the German churches, it 
would be both unjust and ungenerous not to turn for a moment 
to one or two of the brighter traits by which it is illuminated. 

Among these we may reckon that frankness and sincerity, 
that open-heartedness and candour, which characterize the 
Christians of Germany. One might almost say, that they car- 
ry their hearts in their hands; they rush to meet a Christian 
brother with a full and overflowing tide of Christian affection, 
and pour out all their feelings and their whole hearts before him, 
unchecked by the embarrassments of English or American re- 
serve, or the calculations of a cold and wary prudence. We 
have seen and admired in our own land, the exhibitions of re- 
ligious charegter among the Moravian Christians. These are 
here mostly Germans ; and it is in fact the national character 
that we have admired, and not the peculiarities engrafted upon 
them by their religious faith and discipline. The same purity 
and unaffected piety, the same zeal and self-devotedness, the 
same ‘simplicity and godly sincerity,’ constitute the distin- 
guishing traits of the great body of German believers. It is 
the national frankness and affectionate open-hearted kindness, 
ae and elevated and ennobled by the influence of the re- 
igion of Christ, and pouring itself out in the habitual and ardent 
practice of ‘ whatsoever things are pure and lovely and of good 
report. 

We may also notice, as a happy trait in the character of Ger- 
man Christians, the absence of a censorious spirit. ‘There are 
indeed in that country, as well as in others, those who esteem it 
their right and their duty to watch over the spiritual, as well as 
temporal concerns of their neighbours; and to make their own 
views and opinions the standard to which all others should con- 
form. But as a general fact, this is not the character of the 
Christians of Germany. If a brother agrees with them in essen- 
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tials, they are willing to bear and to forbear with him in regard 
to other matters ; and by the exhibition of meekness and gentle- 
ness seek rather to win him over upon minor points, than by 
disapprobation and censure drive him to a greater distance from 
them. ‘They abstain from ‘judging one another, remembering 
that the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, bat righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ Indeed this would 
seem to be the true spirit of religious tolerance.* 

We might here go on to speak at large of the humility, the 
patience, the zeal, and other virtues of the Christians of Germa- 
ny. ‘The whole however may be summed up in a few words 
by saying,—and it is a testimony which is deserved, and which 
the writer rejoices with his whole heart at being permitted thus 
publicly to pay,—that in no nation under heaven is the gospel, 
when received into good and honest hearts, more fully and faith- 
fully carried out in practice ; no where is the spirit of the gospel 
more fully exemplified, or ‘every thought and deed brought 
more into captivity to the obedience of Christ.’ Would that this 
testimony could apply to the nation at large ! 

But with all their excellencies of private character, our Ger- 
man brethren in Christ have not yet learned the grand secret of 
producing great public effects. They do not act in concert. 
They have not yet learned that united action is powerful action. 
There are indeed Bible societies, and missionary societies, and 
tract societies, some of which have long existed, and have indi- 
vidually done much good. ‘The Bible institute of Canstein and 
the missionary society of the orphan-house in Halle, have been 
in being sinee the days of Francke. But the effects produced 
by all these, have been the result rather of individual effort, 


* This may also be styled a national characteristic. In no coun- 
try, when disputes do arise, are they conducted with more violence 
and bitterness than in Germany; because from the very frankness 
of the people, they speak out all they think and feel: But on the 
other hand, there is no country where a scholar of any kind may lay 
his views before the world, with the certainty of having them more 
calmly examined and more liberally estimated. Every one pos- 
sesses, in fact as well as in name, the right of thinking and speak- 
ing as he pleases, without being held accountable to public opinion ; 
nor if his views run counter to those generally received, is he 
therefore thrown out of the pale of fellowship or friendly feeling. 
Indeed, in no country is a learned man, in this respect, more un- 
shackled. These remarks do not apply, of course, to political subjects. 
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either of some single director or particular missionaries. Com- 
bined effort there has been none; nor have the public at large, 
or even the great body of orthodox Christians, interested them- 
selves at all in the subject, or even been made acquainted with 
the facts.* They would seem almost to have gone ere the 
principle of not letting ‘ the left hand know what the right hand 
doeth ;’ one society having known little or nothing of the pro- 
ceedings of the others. Nor in the present time of awakening 
excitement, has there been hitherto any great po ky tt in 
this respect. Societies have been established and have become 
individually more active ; but they have as yet no united plan of 
action. The missionary society of Berlin, for instance, which 
one would suppose might naturally extend its branches, at least 
throughout the north of Germany, has no branches. So also of 
Leipsic and other cities. ‘The nearest approach to union is in 
the south of Germany ; where the Missionary Seminary of Basle 
forms a nucleus, around which cluster the affections and the ex- 
ertions of Christians in the neighbouring states of Baden and 
Wiirtemburg. Here is published a quarterly Missionary Jour- 
nal, and weekly Missionary Reports, which obtain a wide circu- 
lation and excite a deep interest in the missionary cause. 

The reason of all this want of concert, and of this compara- 
tive public inefficiency of Christian effort in Germany, is not dif- 
ficult to be discovered. Broken up as they are into fifty or 
more different sovereignties, without a common capital either of 
literature or commerce, there is no one central point, towards 
which either religious feeling or religious effort could easily be 
directed. There is moreover always a sort of jealousy of feel- 
ing between the inhabitants of different states, which, not being 
merged, as here, in any more powerful national feeling, pre- 
vents them in some degree from acting heartily in concert. 
Perhaps however we may, with more reason, ascribe this pub- 
lic inactivity to that want of practical efficiency and energy, 
which must be regarded as constituting a feature of the national 
character. ‘The Germans are the subjects of despotic govern- 


_* At the present day also, the German public at large are very 

little acquainted with the missionary and other benevolent opera- 
tions of the age, even of their own country ; much less with those 
of other countries. Here an ignorance of these things implies an 
utter indifference, if not hostility, to the cause itself ; there it would 
be unjust and harsh to draw at once such a conclusion. 
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ments ; they are unused to plans of public improvement ;_ since 
these are there the business of the governments, and not of indi- 
viduals. There is nothing to awaken what we call public spirit ; 
and this therefore is a thing unknown among the body of the na- 
tion, except in great emergencies. Such was the war of 1813, 
when the whole of Prussia rose up as one man, and drove the 
relentless oppressor of their country to his distant and desolate 
rock of the ocean. But in matters which depend on long con- 
tinued activity ; where there is no external pressure, but the im- 
pulse must come from within ; they are prone to remain in the 
same state in which their fathers were. ‘The same want of an 
enterprising spirit in practical affairs, which characterizes the peo- 
ple in their worldly business, spreads also its composing influence 
over their religious efforts. The spirit of tranquillity and dislike of 
change pervades their conduct throughout. In New England, a 
congregation becomes too large to be longer able to meet within 
its church ; a new one is erected almost of course, and the con- 
gregation divides. A society separates from any other cause, and 
builds a second place of worship at once. A church is burned 
down, or is far decayed, or is old and out of good taste; another 
is immediately erected ; and all this, usually, solely from the 
funds of the society or congregation itself. How many instances, 
or perhaps hundreds of instances, of this kind, might be pointed 
out in New England within the last ten years? In Germany, 
as has been said above, the present churches, almost without 
exception, have come down from a period before the Reforma- 
tion. They are many of them in a state of great dilapidation ; 
and often seem ready to tumble in and bury the worshippers 
beneath their ruins. Yet no one even thinks of rebuilding them ; 
and if an absolute necessity arises, if a church be burned down, 
or itself crumbles to ruins, it is first the government that must 
bestow the funds; and if these be not sufficient, subscriptions 
are set on foot throughout the land. It is not perhaps too much 
to say, that if the churches in Germany were by any event to be 
destroyed, they could not in the present state of feeling be re- 
built. An emergency of such a kind might indeed kindle the 
latent spark of public spirit to a high effort in behalf of religion ; 
and once enkindled, by whatever means, it might burn on with 
a flame ever brighter and holier, until the whole land were filled 
with its brightness, and all be led to walk and act together in the 
light thereof. 
No. Hl. 57 
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The remarks in this and the two preceding numbers, upon 
the subject of theological education in Germany, and upon the 
general character of the clergy and of the church at large, 
have been extended to a length far greater than was at first 
anticipated ; and still many topics connected with these sub- 
jects are left untouched, in regard to which the writer is well 
aware that the Christian public would gladly receive informa- 
tion. But enough has been crowded into the consideration of 
the present topic ; and it depends chiefly on circumstances be- 
yond human control, whether the writer will be able to treat of 
subjects of a similar kind in future numbers of this work. It 
must depend also, in some measure, on the taste and wishes of 
the public ; for it would be useless to deal out food which no 
one relishes or desires. 

If now we cast our eyes over the remarks and illustrations 
which have been offered, two reflections seem to present them- 
selves spontaneously to our notice. The first is, that they all 

o to exemplify and confirm a remark made at the very outset 
a 1), that ‘the Germans are a nation of little practical ener- 
gy, but of vast intellectual exertion and activity.’ We do not 
need to dwell upon this point; because this feature may be, 
and is, properly assumed as nationally characteristic ; and all 
the remarks hitherto made, afford an incidental, though not in- 
tentional, elucidation of it. 

The second reflection above alluded to is this; that we 
have in the case of the German churches, a practical exhibi- 
tion of all the benefits which can ever be expected to arise 
from a dependence of the church on the state ; with perhaps 
only those evils which are inseparable from such a connexion. 
We see the church armed with the power, which in this coun- 
try she can never possess, of authoritatively regulating the quali- 
fications of her pastors ; and furnished with all the apparatus of 
schools and universities and able and learned teachers, to carry 
her requisitions into complete effect. We see the civil power 
lending its aid to enforce all these requisitions ; to erect and re- 
pair churches ; to augment the income of the clergy; to re- 
commend attendance on public worship and the practice of vir- 
tue and religious duty. What more, it may be asked, can a 
church need, in order to go on and prosper, and grow every 
day in strength and influence and usefulness? Alas! these 
things are but the frame-work, the naked skeleton strung togeth- 
er with wires, which an external hand moves and regulates at 
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will! Unless the flesh and blood, the warm vigour of life, the 
all pervading and directing soul, be there, then is all power and 
authority, all talent and learning however profound, of no avail 
whatever. In Germany the governments give to the church all 
the aid which human power can afford ; but still they are but the 
external hand that manages the wires. Nor can it be otherwise. 
How can laws infuse religious life and spirit into a body politic ? 
How can they render this pastor orthodox, or that one pious ? 
They may make indeed such a requisition; but how can they 
enforce it? Laws can do no more than establish a creed ; 
and this creed may demand of all those who take it, the fullest 
orthodoxy and the holiest feelings. But can it excite or pro- 
duce them? Can it reach the heart and conscience and bring 
them into subjection? ‘The example of every nation where a 
creed is thus enforced, proclaims the negative ; and proclaims, 
moreover, that wherever law thus undertakes to regulate religion 
and religious belief, there the latter droops and dies ; and that 
wherever religion has flourished and shone with the greatest 
splendour, it has been in spite of such laws, and often against the 
influence and power of civil government. Indeed the history of 
the church establishes this as a universal fact. Christianity 
arose at first and gathered strength in defiance of civil power. 
She has ever sunk when this power has taken her under its 
protection. Let the American churches then rejoice, that here 
the arm of the civil government cannot be raised to proffer 
them help, and to demand in return the sacrifice of their inde- 
pendence. Let but the spirit of love dwell in their hearts, and 
the spirit of active devotion animate their bosoms, and then, if 
God vouchsafe his Spirit, the churches of this land will need no 
human aid ; trusting in God and Christ their Head, they may 
go fearlessly onward ; and while they find, as they will find, 
their own strength to be weakness, they will also learn that in 
this very weakness lies their greatest strength. 
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Art. If. On Simpriciry in tue INTERPRETATION OF THE 
New Testament. 


By J. A. H. Tittmann, Professor of Theology in the University of Leipsic. Translated from 
the Latin by the Editor.* 


Tuat the church of Christ is governed not by the will of 
man, but by the Spirit of God, we are admonished by the ap- 
proach of the holy festival, on which we are to celebrate the re- 
membrance of that Pentecost, when the-apostles were first di- 
vinely imbued with this same Spirit; in accordance with the 
promise which our Lord had given them at his departure from 
the world. At that time, indeed, it was the case, as often 
happens to those who seek the hope of safety or the cause of 
fear in the external vicissitudes of things, that the full import of 
the high benefit which the apostles then received, was under- 
stood by very few. Nor was it entirely comprehended at a 
later period, when the church had become corrupted by the 
lust of power and the authority of mere human opinions. But 
in this our day, when we behold all things governed by an ex- 
ternal power, and the laws of right reason haughtily contemned, 
it is very seldom that men raise their minds to the contemplation 
of the holy, pure, divine, internal, and eternal kingdom of God ; 
but borne down under the sense of present evils, they either ac- 
quiesce through torpor in those things which they see and feel 
to be inevitable, or are compelled, however unwillingly, to yield 
to them the service of their whole lives.t There are also not a 
few, so forgetful of the promise of our Lord that he will be- 
stow TO mpevua t7¢ aAn¥eiag upon his church, as to regard the 
church of Christ as little other than a human institution. But 
this opinion is refuted by the voice of time; for never has the 
Spirit of God wholly deserted the church, even in the periods 


* See the Introductory Notice in No. I. p. 160. The present 
article appeared originally in 1811, as a Programm or invitation to 
the celebration of the festival of Pentecost or Whitsuntide. This 
circumstance will account for the manner in which the subject is 
introduced. ‘The introduction, as well as the conclusion, is here 
retained as a specimen of this mode of writing.—Eb. 


+ There would seem to be in this sentence a general allusion to 
the political thraldom and despondent feeling of Germany, at the 
period when the article was written.—Eb. 
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of her greatest danger ; and never will the same Spirit cease to 
direct and govern her in future; but will preserve her, though 
surrounded with imminent perils, until the final consummation of 
all human things. 

It is however the duty of all, especially in these our days, to 
watch and see how the influence and power of the divine Spirit 
may be preserved and augmented among Christians. It is in- 
cumbent particularly on those who have consecrated their lives 
to learning, to beware, lest through their fault this light of hu- 
man life should be obscured or extinguished. This may hap- 
pen, it is to be feared, chiefly through the neglect of those, by 
whose erudition and zeal the word of God, that instrument 
through which the Holy Spirit operates, ought to be daily more 
thoroughly understood and made to illuminate more and more 
strongly the life of man; that thus the Gospel may be ee 
in its purity in the church forever. For if the Spirit of God op- 
erates through the power which is inherent in the word of God, 
it is obvious, that this divine gift can neither be preserved, nor 
the church remain secure, unless the sacred Scriptures correct- 
ly interpreted by men of real learning, are open and accessible 
to all Christians ; so that they may draw from this pure fountain 
the precepts and principles that are necessary, in order to the 
right discharge of all their duties towards God and man. 

This subject of the interpretation of the New Testament, 
however, although exceedingly ample, has yet been so often 
treated of by learned writers, that there seems scarcely a re- 
maining topic, on which to make suggestions relative to the true 
method of interpretation. Inasmuch however as the most use- 
ful precepts can avail nothing, unless the interpreter possess that 
disposition and those qualities which enable him rightly to employ 
them; we therefore do not fear that we shall lose our labour, 
should we dwell for a few moments on some of those qualities 
of which an interpreter must not be destitute ; and thus attempt 
either to excite the learned or instruct the ignorant. Other 
writers, and especially Ernesti, have spoken of the manner in 
which the judgment of the interpreter is to be exercised and 
formed. But in regard to the general qualities, character, and 
disposition of mind, which are required for the proper interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament, there seems yet to be room for 
other remarks ; especially on that simplicity which all recom- 
mend in interpreting the New Testament, but which very few 
understand, and to which still fewer have attained. This topic, 
therefore, we will now briefly discuss. 
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It will first be necessary to define and determine in what 
simplicity in the interpretation of the New Testament consists. 
It differs from that facility, which when conjoined with simpli- 
city, Ernesti does not hesitate to call the chief excellence of an 
interpreter.* ‘This facility, which requires an interpretation to 
be such as to present itself spontaneously to the mind, has in- 
deed thus much in common with simplicity, viz. that the inter- 
pretation must not be sought with art and subtilty, but must as it 
were voluntarily offer itself to the mind. It is however possi- 
ble, that an interpretation which is difficult to be made out, 
may at the same time be extremely simple ; while others, less 
simple, may put on the appearance of facility. Indeed an in- 
terpretation in itself simple, often requires great skill and study 
in order to arrive at it.. The facility of an interpretation more- 
over consists not only in the circumstance, that it may seem to 
be found without labour ; but also therein, that it presents a fa- 
cile sense, i. e. a sense which connects itself easily with the 
views, object, and character of the writer. In this view also 
simplicity is connected with facility ; and both are opposed to 
every thing that is subtile and forced.+ Indeed the term simple 
implies that which is perfect and consistent in all its parts ; just 
as we speak of simplicity of character in a person, in whom 
the different virtues are exhibited in completeness and harmony. 
The Greeks, who were much more exact in marking the dis- 
tinctions of ideas than the Romans, appear to have designated 
that quality of simplicity which thus consists in completeness, by 
the term 10 ddoxAnees, and the other by ro agedes, evenness, 
and metaphorically, that which gives no occasion for censure. 
And simplicity may properly be called a@gedece, in so far as 
there is nothing plain and certain, which does not accord with 
that from which it arose or to which it is to be referred, i. e. with 
its source or with its object ; just as we call men uncertain and 
insincere, whose words and actions do not correspond with their 
views and purposes, but are often inconsistent one with another, 
and repugnant to those very things on account of which they ap- 
pear to have been spoken and es 

But since nothing is or can be entire and consistent in all its 
parts, which comes from any improper source; it follows that 


* Institut. Interp. N.T.P.ILeL § 22. ed. Ammon. [Omit- 
ted in the English Translation. | 


+ See the next following article. 
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simplicity is to be sought in the circumstance, that every thing 
springs from the source from which it ought to be derived, 
while nothing is engrafted as it were from any other quarter, 
which is not in itself inherent in the nature of the person or 
thing in question. A necessary adjunct also is, and this is a 
principal mark of simplicity, that nothing be found present, ex- 
cept what could not possibly be absent. Art and subtilty, on 
the other hand, are easily detected, when any thing is introduc- 
ed, the necessity of which is not apparent. It is thus that sim- 
plicity is so pleasing in the fine arts; when we see each and 
every part essential to the completeness of the whole, and find 
nothing which is superfluous, or that could be spared. So also 
we applaud the simple elegance of a poem or other work, when 
it exhibits nothing which does not seem to belong to it. In the 
same manner, then, must we form a judgment respecting the 
simplicity of an interpretation. For that interpretation only 
can be called simple, which gives to the words of a writer 
such a sense as seems to be the necessary one; so that when 
this sense is presented to us, we are immediately conscious, that 
the author could not have meant any thing else. 

It will perhaps be said, that such an interpretation is to be call- 
ed necessary rather than simple. Indeed the simplicity lies in 
the very circumstance, that nothing extraneous is intermixed, 
but all is necessarily consistent and accordant with the nature of 
the thing itself; and therefore just as we term the words of a 
person simple, when they are the necessary signs of that which 
he has in his mind, so also may we properly call that a simple 
interpretation, which derives {from the words of a writer that 
sense which appears to be the necessary one. 

This necessity, however, requires some further illustration. 
When we say that simplicity of interpretation is manifested in 
the circumstance, that it proposes no other sense than what 
seems to be the necessary one, it may be ——_ that our defi- 
nition is more obscure than the thing itself which is to be ex- 
plained; inasmuch as this necessity would seem to be something 
ambiguous and uncertain in all writings, and especially in the 
New Testament. The whole subject is indeed much embar- 
rassed, and requires very great caution, as we shall afterwards 
see ; but still it may be easily disentangled and developed in a 
twofold method ; of which those who either do not know, or do 
not well weigh the nature and importance of the duties of a 
grammarian, appear not to be at all aware. 
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In the first place, if words be the signs of ideas, and that not 
arbitrarily, but have become fixed through the usus loquendi 
and by a sort of necessity, it is obvious that we can have no 
doubt in regard to that which is necessarily signified, or that of 
which the necessary signs are exhibited to us; provided we are 
acquainted with the usus loquendi, (the extent and influence of 
which is much greater than is usually apprehended,) and with 
that necessity which, inasmuch as it depends on and consists in 
reason, the inventress of all languages, may be properly termed 
the logical necessity. ‘There are however not a few interpret- 
ers, = after having read a few books, and got by rote the 
common rules of the grammarians, and turned over the lexi- 
cons, which in this respect are for the most part miserably 
written, suppose themselves to have imbibed treasures of philo- 
logical learning; and being accustomed without consideration 
to regard all languages, both ancient and modern and es- 
pecially the former, as the result of chance, they pay of course 
no regard to that necessity which lies in the essential and univer- 
sal laws of language, such as every where necessarily regulate the 
manner of expressing ideas by words. Such persons therefore 
pronounce that to be the simplest interpretation, which is most 
easily confirmed by the meagre authority of the lexicons. To 
us however those persons, above all others, seem to be ignorant 
of the true character of language, who are accustomed to refer 
every thing, of which they cannot explain the cause, to the mere 
will or custom of the people among whom this or that language 
was vernacular. And although we can scarcely hope, ever to 
be able to perceive fully the logical grounds and causes of all 
languages ; still we ought to make it the object of zealous and 
unremitted exertion, that these causes, so far as they are neces- 
sary and essential, and have sprung up not by accident, but from 
the laws of human reason itself, should be detected and de- 
veloped. 

In the second place, it is an instinctive quality of the hu- 
man mind, always to employ the means nearest at hand, and 
to seek for nothing at a greater distance than is necessary. 
This indeed is the surest mark of simplicity and integrity even 
of personal character. We are naturallyjimpelled, not to art, 
but to seek and to communicate the truth by the shortest and sim- 
plest means possible; and the use of art may be said to arise 
rather from some obliquity of life or perverseness of mind. 
Hence, inasmuch as the same law prevails in the use of lan- 
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guage, and we express our thoughts and feelings by those signs 
which make known our meaning in the shortest and surest 
manner, it is therefore an essential characteristic of simplicity 
(i. e. of completeness and necessity) in interpretation, that we 
attribute to the words of a writer that sense, of which these 
words seem to be the nearest and most direct, or the shortest 
and most certain, signs. And here all who undertake to inter- 
pret the New Testament are to be admonished and exhorted, to 
prescribe to themselves as a rule this quality of simplicity ; and 
not to recede, except for grave reasons, from that sense which 
seems to be the nearest and most direct. For although all 
the writers of the New Testament were not destitute of a cer- 
tain degree of learning and subtilty of talent; yet they all were 
exceedingly remote from those arts by which Janguage, that gift 
of God, is misused in order to conceal depravity of mind or 

urpose, and to deceive others by words of double meaning. 

deed no one will interpret the writings of these sacred authors 
with more felicity, than he who is best able to estimate correctly 
their simplicity. 

It seems proper here to dwell more particularly, for a mo- 
ment, on this quality of simplicity in an interpreter himself; a 
subject which has commonly been passed over in silence, even 
by those who have written with most acuteness upon the quali- 
ties and disposition necessary to a good interpreter. ‘There is 
doubtless a certain simplicity of mind, which is amiable in all 
men, and which is particulary desirable in an interpreter of the 
New Testament. It is manifested especially in that integrity 
and rectitude of mind, which perceives clearly and at a glance 
every thing that is appropriate and necessary to a particular 
person or thing. It differs from the disposition of those who, 
by the employment of art, or in consequence of a mode of life 
not conformed to right reason, have Jost this natural power of 
perception ; and who are therefore no longer affected by that 
simplicity in which the highest beauty is said to consist, nor are 
able to perceive any thing in its true light or without doubt and 
ambiguity. But in that simple character of a mind which seeks 
no subterfuge or ambiguity, but is apt and prompt to compre- 
hend all that is appropriate and necessary, we see an ornament 
of human life, and have the surest pledge and safeguard of a 
love of truth. Hence it may be regarded as essential to every 
interpreter, and especially to the interpreter of the New Testa- 


ment. For whoever is destitute of this quality, and cannot com- 
No. JH, 58 
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prehend what is appropriate or necessary to the nature of any 
person or thing, will not surely be able to attain to the right 
sense of words; but inasmuch as every thing in his own mind is 
distorted and perverted, he will naturally be on the lookout for 
ambiguity and quibbles in the language of others. 

There is moreover cause of apprehension, that this simplicity 
of character may become impaired at an earlier period than the- 
ologians in general come to the interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament. We ought therefore to be much on our guard lest this 
happen through our own fault. For in this simplicity is requir- 
ed, first, a certain natural integrity of disposition ; secondly, rec- 
titude of intention; and lastly, purity and constancy of mind ; 
from all of which, at the present day, there is usually some fall- 
ing off. ‘That integrity of disposition which affects us so pleas- 
antly in children, is apt to disappear among the innumerable 
arts by which human life is encompassed, and drops away like 
childhood’s earliest flower ; so that those who are trained with 
the greatest care, are not seldom found to have swerved the 
furthest toward the opposite extreme. Whether this arises from 
the character of human life in general, which cannot be passed 
without the employment of art and deception ; or from the fault 
of our mode of education, which is perhaps too far removed 
from the simple laws of nature; we must in any case regard it 
as an evil of very great magnitude ; and if all our treasures of 
learning, on which we so gormandize, have been necessarily 
purchased at this price, there is reason to fear that we have ex- 
changed gold for brass. It is particularly in this respect that 
the works of the ancient classic writers may be recommended 
to be studied by an interpreter ; because in them, and more es- 
pecially the Greeks, e. g. Thucydides and Xenophon, although 
they were devoted to letters and occupied with important affairs, 
there is yet exhibited that natural integrity of disposition and 
feeling, i. e. that simplicity of character, which it has happened 
to few in our days to preserve. 

In regard to rectitude of mind and intention, which is wholly 
lost in the pursuits of an artificial and complicated life, how can 
we expect to find it among the multiplied questions, opinions, 
and distinctions, which distract theologians—in short, among the 
innumerable thorns with which theology in these days is over- 
grown—except in a suffocated and corrupted state? ‘There are 
few indeed, who approach the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment with minds uncorrupted and unprejudiced. ‘The greater 
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part have already imbibed certain opinions. Some have become 
habituated to the ancient formulas of theologians ; others have 
learned to cast off all restraints, and are wonderfully delighted in 
the exercise of their own ingenuity. One party are led astray 
by the authority of some theological system; the other by the 
most recent form of philosophy. All in short forsake the plain 
and simple path, and have recourse to art in searching after 
truth. That rectitude of purpose, therefore, which sees and 
comprehends the truth directly and without evasion, is exhi- 
bited by few in the interpretation of the New Testament. And 
hence it naturally happens, that as such interpreters are them- 
selves wanting in simplicity, this virtue is also not found in 
their interpretations. 

Lastly, purity and constancy of mind are in the highest de- 
gree necessary to simplicity, inasmuch as a mind that is cor- 
rupt and wavering is neither adapted to perceive the truth, nor 
to understand what is necessary or appropriate to any thing. 
We must here particularly guard against the opinion of those, 
who believe themselves sufficiently furnished for the explication 
of the sacred books, when they have heaped together stores 
of erudition derived from every quarter ; but who regard it as 
a matter of indifference in what way the mind and heart are 
formed and affected. For although the error of those who 
think that piety alone, without learning, is sufficient for inter- 
preting the sacred books, is very pernicious ; still it cannot be 
denied, that the more pure, chaste, uniform, and constant the 
mind, the better it is adapted to understand and expound the 
word of God. Ta rov Sov ovdelg oidev, ef un TO mvEv MA TOU 
Deov. Wuyzexos dé avOownos ov d€yerae ta TOU mvEvMarOs TOU 
@eov. ‘The things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of 
God. The natural man comprehendeth not the things of the 
Spirit of God.’ 1 Cor. 2: 11, 14. 

More especially, however, there is required for the simplicity 
which we are discussing, that virtue or quality of mind which 
may enable the interpreter always to control his own genius and 
imagination ; so as to indulge himself in nothing, and to avoid 
constantly every sport and sally of the fancy. This is truly 
more difficult than is commonly believed ; especially with those 
who possess a richness of genius and take pleasure in a figura- 
tive style, and who therefore err through natural abundance ; a 
species of error in which others, men of inferior capacity, so 
much delight, that they endeavour to cover up their poverty of 
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genius by a ridiculous hunting after similar figures. ‘There is 
however nothing of greater moment to the interpreter, than to 
avoid all sallies and arts of this kind; and he should pre- 
scribe it as a law to himself, that the more acuteness and 
skill any interpretation may seem to display, the more cautious 
should he be in proving it. We are indeed deceived by noth- 
ing more easily than by the adulation of our own self-compla- 
cency ; and it is often the case, that an interpretation which 
exhibits great ingenuity, although it. be demonstrably false, is 
scarcely, and perhaps never, laid aside, inasmuch as no one 
willingly resigns the praise of ingenuity and acuteness. Others 
again are seduced by such examples; and they too strive to 
bring forth something acute and splendid. For since there is 
in simplicity a certain elegant poverty and an appearance of fa- 
cility ; many interpreters seem to fear lest they should be con- 
temned on account of this poverty; and therefore they prefer 
to show off in the use of false aids, rather than unpretendingly 
follow after the plain and simple truth. 

This simplicity in the interpretation of the New Testament is 
also so much the more necessary, because of the great simplici- 
ty in the thoughts and teaching both of the sacred writers and 
of our Lord himself. In regard to our Lord, who in all his hu- 
man character exhibited the highest perfection, no one can be 
ignorant of the simplicity of heart and mind which reigned in 
him, unless he himself be wholly destitute of any sense or per- 
ception of this virtue. There was in Christ not only that per- 
fect integrity of morals and of practice, by which we so easily 
distinguish men of simplicity and uprightness from those who 
are artificial ahd insincere; but he exhibited also such admira- 
ble purity and truth of character, that his whole life is the most 
delightful image of the highest and most perfect simplicity. 
And this was exhibited not in any poverty of mind nor in low 
views of things; but consisted in the simple and true conception 
of the loftiest subjects, and was chiefly conspicuous in the entire 
direction of his mind to heavenly things ; a virtue which consti- 
tutes the essence of true religion. It is therefore an error to 
suppose with some, that a man devoid of this simplicity is adapt- 
ed to comprehend divine things. It is on the other hand no 
doubt true, that through the arts with which we are accustomed 
to embellish, or rather to corrupt human life, we bring loss and 
damage to the prevalence of true religion. But the more simpli- 
city of mind and heart, so much the more prompt and prone, as it 
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were, is a person to embrace religious truth. He then only can 
comprehend the simplicity of our Lord, so conspicuous even in the 
loftiest sublimity, who is endowed in some degree with the same 
quality. ‘Theologians, on the contrary, in searching for sublimity 
in acertain artificial obscurity, have transformed the teaching and 
doctrines of Christ, so heavenly, simple, and appropriate, and so 
admirably accordant with the eternal relations of the human 
race, into a system which is artificial, arbitrary [ positive ], and 
more correspondent to human opinions. ‘This might be demon- 
strated by many examples; especially of such passages as are 
said to contain mysteries. Interpreters have indeed not seldom 
found difficulties, because they have not followed the simple 
method of the divine Master; but have sought in his words the 
occasions of doctrinal and metaphysical discussions. More par- 
ticularly is the perception of this simplicity necessary in those 
passages, where our Lord has pointed out the necessary and 
eternal relations of human and divine things; in the compre- 
hending, observing, and following out of which consists essen- 
tially all true religion and piety ; and which he has brought forth, 
as it were, from the sacred recesses of his own mind in such a 
way, that he has often signified them by a word or by language 
simple indeed, yet significant and forcible in the highest de- 
gree. These relations, it is true, are of such a nature, that they 
are to be comprehended and felt in the mind, rather than ex- 
pressed in words; and they are therefore little understood by 
those who are accustomed to embody divine i. e. eternal and in- 
finite things in the resemblances of words and _ reasonings. 
Hence there have been at all times few, who could justly esti- 
mate the piety of the most excellent men; as the example of 
our Lord himself clearly demonstrates. 

But the apostles also possessed the highest simplicity ; and it 
is therefore to be feared, that he who is not capable of perceiv- 
ing and imitating this quality in them, will be found altogether 
unqualified for the interpretation of the sacred books. ‘There 
are indeed some who suppose, that Paul presents to us a more 
learned, animated, and subtile mode of discussion and writing ; 
and even Ammon* does not hesitate to affirm, that in the epis- 
tles of Paul the more difficult intepretation is not seldom to be 
preferred. But although it be conceded, that Paul has some- 
times disputed artificially ; yet he always exhibits that simplicity 








* Nota ad Ernesti Institut. Interp. N. T. P. If. e. I. §22. 
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which, as we have said above, consists not in facility, or rather 
in an appearance of facility, but in integrity, verity, consistency, 
and necessity. And those arts which are charged on this wri- 
ter, have often arisen not from the meaning of Paul, but from the 
imagination of interpreters. They have taken it for granted, that 
a man deeply imbued with Jewish erudition, has of course insti- 
tuted subtile disputations in letters written in the language of fa- 
miliar intercourse ; and therefore in the simplest discourse of 
the apostle, they have sought for artifices rw» Aoywy. How in- 
considerately some have done this, Paul has himself shewn in 
1 Cor. 2: 4 seq. In this passage the anddecéug nvevuatos xai 
duvauews, which is opposed to r0ig necois avPownivns coi- 
ag Aoyoss, signifies that simple power of divine truth which the 
wuyexos avPownos ov déystac; and they ure Adyoe didaxroi 
nyévpatog ayiov, which coming with that divine power, produce 
certain and real persuasion ; verse 5. And although it was not 
always in the apostle’s power mvevmatixoig mvevuarixa ovyxoi- 
vetv, to compare spiritual things with spiritual (verse 13), but he 
must also sometimes dispute with his countrymen zat &vdow- 
mov or xata oaoxa; nevertheless even in discussions of this 
sort, however subtile, he has still preserved a great simplicity ; 
i. e. he has managed these discussions in such a way, as that all 
the parts and circumstances are consistent and coherent and 
tend to one great end, as if by a natural completeness and ne- 
cessity. But where theologians can justly attribute to Paul any 
thing of that subtilty which is found in the schools, I am not 
aware. ‘They would seem rather to be striving to secure the au- 
thority of the holy apostle for their own opinions, by making him 
the author of them; and hence they have not unfrequently been 
compelled to have recourse to forced or subtile interpretations. 

Errors of this kind have been committed the more frequent- 
ly in regard to the writings of Paul, because interpreters have 
not sufficiently regarded the nature of that species of language 
which is commonly employed for the purposes of familiar inter- 
course ; but have expected rather in his epistles an accurate 
distribution and arrangement of topics, and a continued and uni- 
form discussion, just as if they were regular theological treatises. 
Indeed, the interpreter should above all things fix his mind on 
that simplicity, which men who employ the language of daily 
life and are unacquainted with the more learned and artificial 
style of books, are accustomed to preserve in writings of this 
sort. ‘This is found in all the writers of the New Testament ; 
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so that no interpreter can attain to their true meaning, nor feel 
the beauty and sublimity of their language, unless his own mind 
be imbued with the same simplicity which constitutes the char- 
acteristic of those ingenuous and uncorrupted men. 

This subject, however, of the simplicity so characteristic of 
the writers of the New Testament and so conspicuous in their 
language, is too extensive, and requires a discussion too pro- 
tracted, for the brief limits of the present essay. I add there- 
fore only this one reflection. How greatly is it to be desired, 
that in declaring the divine doctrines, in preaching the word of 
God, we may imitate the simplicity of those holy men; and that 
in explaining the sacred Scriptures, we may employ also that 
simplicity which has been above described ; and especially pre- 
serve as much as possible that simplicity of mind, which is man- 
ifested in an aptness to perceive the truth and to comprehend 
and embrace the doctrines taught from heaven. Thus may not 
only the teachers in the church, but also all Christians, hope 
to perceive and experience more and more the power of that di- 
vine Spirit, by which the church is governed. 


Come then, fellow citizens, and celebrate the approaching 
festival ; in order that thus your minds, elevated above the vi- 
cissitudes of human affairs and purified from every unworthy 
purpose, may be nourished and strengthened in their simplicity 
and integrity by a grateful remembrance of the divine benefits ; 
so that by the aid of that Spirit which is not of this world, you 
may be enabled both to persevere in the true faith, and to sus- 
tain and augment the faith of others. And being assured that 
you will gladly do this of your own accord, we willingly in- 
dulge the hope that you will be present at the sacred solemni- 
ties, which are to be celebrated in the manner of our ancestors, 
in the university hall, on the first day of Pentecost. 
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Arr. Il. On tue Principat Causes or Forcep Inrer- 
PRETATIONS OF THE New TesTaMENT. 


By J. A. H. Tittmann, Professor of Theology in the University of Leipsic. Translated 
from the Latin by the Editor.* 


Tuere has been much discussion among theologians in our 
day, and those too men of learning and deeply imbued with a 
knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin literature, respect- 
ing those forced} interpretations of the New ‘Testament, by 
which, as is supposed, the true and genuine sense of the sacred 
writings has been corrupted by many recent interpreters. Al- 
though this complaint is not without foundation, yet the causes 
of the evil seem to be more extensive than has been common- 
ly supposed, and are not to be sought only in an ignorance of 
languages, or in the neglect of grammatical interpretation. For 
those even who have most closely followed the grammatical 
method, have been some of the first to offend in this respect, 
by proposing interpretations of the most distorted kind. Such, 
for instance, was Origen himself, the celebrated author of gram- 
matical interpretation ; who, as is well known, has extracted from 
the Scriptures, through his superstition and still more through 
his imagination, an innumerable multitude of things, which in the 
opinion of those best able to judge, are not contained in them. 

Indeed, as a general principle, the grammatical method of in- 
terpretation, although the only one which is or can be true, is 


* See the Introductory Notice in No. I. p. 160. The present es- 
say was prepared on the occasion of the author’s becoming Profes- 
sor Extraordinary of Theology in 1803; and was republished with 
a single additional note in 1829. He remarks on that occasion, 
that although several things perhaps need further definition and il- 
lustration, he yet chooses to leave them in their present state, lest he 
should seem desirous of embellishing a more youthful performance 
with the fruits gathered in riper years.—This article is here pub- 
lished, as being in some sort introductory to the celebrated essay of 
H. Planck De Indole, etc. which it is intended to give in the next 
number.—Eb. 


+ The epithet in the original is contorta, to which the nearest 
corresponding English words, as to form, are contorted, distorted ; 
but these would here be too strong. The idea of the Latin is com- 
monly expressed in English by the words forced, strained, etc.—Ep 
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nevertheless to be employed with great caution, in explaining the 
sacred Scriptures. It is certainly a correct precept, that the 
same rules are to be followed in interpreting the sacred volume, 
which are applied to works of mere human origin; but yet this 
precept is not true in any such sense, as would imply that the 
meaning of the New Testament is to be sought in precisely the 
same manner, as the meaning of the words and phrases of ‘Thu- 
cydides and Polybius. As every one has his own peculiar habit 
of speaking, so there is not in all cases the same use and appli- 
cation of the same rules (non est idem apud eundem earundem 
regularum usus); and an interpretation of a word or phrase in 
Polybius and Xenophon may be perfectly correct and facile, 
while the same applied to one of the sacred writers would be as 
forced as possible. Hence it arises, that those authors who 
have applied the forms and phrases of the more elegant Greek 
writers to the explication of the New Testament, have not al- 
ways been able to escape the charge of proposing forced inter- 
pretations ; and there are many things of this kind extant in the 
works of that fine Greek scholar Raphel, of Elsner, Alber- 
ti, and the truly learned Palairet. And although J. A. Er- 
nesti, the celebrated restorer of grammatical interpretation in 
our times, has given many excellent precepts on this subject, 
still (it would seem) they have not always been observed, even 
by those who profess to follow most closely the grammatical 
method. Hence, the causes of such forced interpretations must 
be sought, not so much in the neglect of grammatical exegesis, 
as elsewhere. It is therefore proposed to offer, on this occasion, 
some remarks on this subject, tending to unfold briefly some of 
the chief causes of the interpretations in question. 

First of all, however, it is necessary to define the nature of 
forced interpretation, in regard to which there is some ambigui- 
ty. Many call that a forced interpretation, which gives to a 
passage a sense foreign to the intention of the writer, and which 
is not contained in his words. Others give this name to every 
explanation which is not grammatical. But it is obvious, that 
an interpretation which is foreign to the words, and even re- 
pugnant to them, is to be termed false, rather than forced ; 
and also that an interpretation may be entirely grammatical, and 
yet forced. ‘This will be evident to the good sense of every 
one. There are indeed many interpretations, which the usus 
loquendi and the power of words will admit; but which never- 
theless are not satisfactory, and even give offence, by seeming to 

No. Hl. 59 
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interrupt the progress of the discourse and imparting to it a sort 
of foreign colouring. ‘These no one would call false ; nor yet 
would any one hold them to be true, i. e. appropriate to the 
passages to which they are — and they may therefore 
properly be termed forced. ‘To such interpretations Ernesti 
was accustomed to oppose the very suitable term facile.* ‘Thus 
in James 3: 1, the words uy moddol diWaoxador yiveode, are 
sometimes rendered thus: do not too eagerly desire the office of 
a teacher. This sense the words indeed admit; though it 
seems somewhat harsh to understand yiveo@e as being put here 
for 47 Oéhere yevioOar moddot dudaoxadhor; but the context re- 
jects this sense; to which such an admonition against an ambi- 
tious spirit is utterly foreign. If now we should say that dsde- 
oxakog here means a person who carps at and reproves others ; 
no one probably would readily concede that this sense necessa- 
rily lies in the word itself; and yet it suits admirably to the suc- 
ceeding clauses. We may perhaps compare the German word 
meistern, which plainly answers to 7@ dcdaoxew and dedaoxa- 
ov eivas. [So also, in some degree, the English verb to tu- 
tor.| Nor should I hesitate to explain Rom. 2: 21, éavrov ov 
dedaoxerc, in this manner: thou who censurest the faults of oth- 
ers, dost thou not censure thine own faults? In nearly the 
same sense, I think, is dsdaoxecv found in Ecclus. 9:1. In 
like manner, the word ogyn, James 1: 19, cannot signify wrath, 
which is a notion entirely foreign to the subject there under dis- 
cussion ; but it denotes undoubtedly the indignation or indig- 
nant feeling of a man who is irritable and fretful under the 
calamities to which, like arrows, the whole of human life is 
exposed.t At the same time, the idiom in this passage as 


* Institutio Interpretis N. Test. P. If. Cap. I. § 22. ed. Ammon 
Leip. 1809. [Omitted in the English translation. 


+ That ooyn signified among the Greeks not only anger and 
wrath, but also the feeling of a man offended or provoked, is not 
necessary to be shewn to those acquainted with the Greek Jan- 
guage. Nor are there wanting in the New Testament examples of 
the same signification ; e. g. Mark 3: 5. Rom. 9: 22. Heb. 3: 11. 
It may also be observed in passing, that when this word is employ- 
ed in the New Testament to denote punishment, chastisement, etc. 
this is not in consequence of any Hebrew idiom; but it is so found 
also in the best_Greek writers. So Demosthenes adv. Mid. p. 528 
ed. Reisk. zw doaoavre & ovx tony tiv ooyjv, av O éxov, 
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to form is not Hebrew, but good Greek ; ; since an Auctor t n- 
cert. in Poet. Gnom. has this sentence: yiyvov 0° eg ooyiv uy 
tayus alka Boadis.—From these examples it will easily be 
seen, that the nature of the interpretations under discussion will 
be very much obscured, if they are to be defined in the usual 
way above pointed out, i. e. if we merely say they are such 
as are not grammatical. 

To interpret grammatically is surely not merely, by the help 
of a lexicon, to explain simply the verbal meaning and render 
word for word; but, as the most distinguished interpreters have 
long taught, it is to ascertain the proper sense of the words, and 
the idea attached to a particular word in any particular place, 
by a diligent attention to the usus loquendi, the object of the 
writer, and the logical connexion of the whole context. Nei- 
ther is the grammatical interpretation a different thing from 
the historical one ; there is not one grammatical sense, and 
another historical. Under that which earlier interpreters, as 
Sixtus Senensis, formerly called the historical sense, they un- 
derstood nothing more than the grammatical one; and they 
called it the historical, merely because it is deduced from a 
proper observation of times and events.* And that which cer- 
tain later writers have begun to call the historical sense, viz. 
that which a passage expresses when explained with reference 
to the time in which the author lived, or that which the words 
appear to have expressed at that time and place and among 
those persons for whom he wrote ; this is nothing else than what 
the earlier interpreters called the grammatical sense. Indeed, 
according to their views, and those of every correct interpreter, 
the grammatical interpretation has and ought to have for its 
highest object, to shew what sense the words of a passage can 
bear, ought to bear, and actually do bear; and it requires not 
only an accurate acquaintance with words and the usus loquen- 
di of them, but also with many other things. It is not enough 
to investigate what is said ; but we must also inquire by whom 
and to whom it is said, at what time, on what occasion, what pre- 
cedes, what follows, etc.t For to interpret, is to point out what 





aver _anOV, évakev o vduos, just as Paul says Rom. 4: 15, 6 v0- 
Mog Ooyny naregyacerar. Other examples may be seen in ‘the In- 
dex Dem. Reisk. v. ogy7, p. 540. 

* See Ernesti, Opp. Phil. crit. p. 221. 


+ So Erasmus, Ratio et Meth. veyae Theologiae, p. 51 ed. Semler. 
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ideas are implied in the language; or it is to excite in another 
the same thoughts that the writer had in his own mind. But 
the power of doing this does not depend alone on a knowledge 
of words and of the usus loguendi ; but demands an acquaint- 
ance with many other things, as was said above. All writers 
do not follow the same usus loguendi ; Polybius and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus have each a different kind of language ; ‘Thu- 
cydides and Xenophon have little resemblance of style ; al- 
though the two former were nearly contemporary, and the latter 
were natives of the same country. We ourselves write difler- 
ently to learned men and to our familiar acquaintance ; and 
our habit and manner of speaking or writing depends very 
much upon the talent, disposition, and personal habits of the 
individual. Practice also effects very much. Besides all these, 
there is required, in order to become a skilful interpreter, a cer- 
tain intellectual sagacity and a native tact, such as the Greeks 
call evgvi«, the want of which cannot be compensated by any 
degree of art or erudition. Hence it happens, that those who 
are destitute of this natural talent, however extensively they may 
possess a knowledge of languages and of the whole construction 
of style and discourse, very often propose interpretations as for- 
eign as possible to the meaning and purpose of the writer.* 

Since then that must be regarded as the true interpretation, 
which accurately gives the true sense contained in the words of 
a writer, and presents in a legitimate way to the mind of another 
the same thoughts which the writer had, and must have had, in 
his own mind at such atime and in such a place; it follows 
therefore that we must call that a forced interpretation, which 
does violence in any way to the true meaning of an author; so 
as to make him express by his words a different sense from that 
which he, in this discourse, and at that time and place, intended 
to connect with those words. 

By the common consent of the ablest interpreters, the proper 
meaning of any writer is to be discovered, first, from the usus 
loquendi which is familiar to him ; then, from an observation of 
the persons and times and places in and for which he wrote ; 
and lastly, from the context, in which is also comprehended the 
object of the writer, which some make a separate head. Hence 
there arise three characteristics, by which to distinguish a forced 


* Compare this whole discussion with the article by Prof. Hahn, 
in No. I. of this work.—Ep. © 
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interpretation ; viz. first, if it be contrary to the ordinary usus 
loquendi of the writer ; secondly, if it be at variance with a due 
regard to the persons, times, and places, in and for which he 
wrote ; and thirdly, if it be incongruous to the series of discourse. 
We therefore call that a forced interpretation, which, although it 
may be contained in the words taken by themselves, nevertheless 
expresses a sense foreign to the intention of the writer; inas- 
much as it ts repugnant either to the usus LoqueNnnt of the 
writer, or to TIME and PLACE, or finally to the conTExr. 
There are two species of interpretations of this sort. The 
one by a certain violence put upon the words, is calculated to 
displease the learned ; while the other, by a certain appearance 
of art and refinement, allures the unlearned. ‘The former spe- 
cies may be termed inept, and is exhibited when a sentiment 
is obtruded upon a writer, which is alike foreign both to his con- 
stant manner of thinking and speaking, and to his intention 
and object.* As if one should say that Paul in Eph. 1: 7 
had in mind the system of Christian doctrine ; and he should go 
on to interpret THY anohurowouy dia tov aiuaros aurou, THY 
ages tov nagentoperwyr, of a deliverance from sin, which is 
effected by this doctrine, confirmed by the death of Christ. Such 
an interpretation is supported neither by the manner in which 
the apostle is accustomed to speak of the death of Christ, nor 
by the object of the writer and the method of the whole dis- 
cussion, nor by the mode of thinking among the Christians to 
whom the apostle wrote ; unless the utmost violence be put upon 
the words.—The other species is usually called the subtile. 
‘These are such as by a sort of art extract from the words a sen- 
timent, good indeed in itself, but foreign to the intention of 
the writer, and particularly so to the proper force and significan- 
cy of the words. A great many examples of this kind have 
been collected by F. F. Grafenhain, in his Dissert. de Inter- 
pret. N. T. argutis magis, quam veris, Leips. 1774. 











* Those interpretations are inept, which give a sense not appre- 
priate to the passage, the writer, or the time. Indeed all forced in- 
terpretations may be called inept, inasmuch as they are inappro- 
priate to the passages from which they are extracted; but since 
some offend more the judgment, while others by an appearance of 
refinement please the unlearned, I have preferred to distinguish 
them into inept and subtile. The nature of interpretations of this 
sort has been well treated of by E. A. Frommann, in his prolusion 
entitled : Facilitas bonae interpretationis nota, QX. Opp. Phil. 
Hist. p. 387 seq. 
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Since then every true interpretation rests upon the usus lo- 
quendi, the accurate knowledge of persons and places and 
times, and the comparison of the context; so all instances of 
forced interpretation must arise either from ignorance, or neg- 
lect, of these same things. ‘There are therefore three principal 
causes of such interpretations; of which we now proceed to 
treat. 

I. The first cause lies in the want of a proper knowledge and 
correct understanding of the usus loguendi. 'The style of the 
New Testament, as is now generally admitted, is not pure 
Greek ; but is mixed and made up of words and idioms bor- 
rowed from several languages, and particularly from the He- 
brew. ‘This has been the judgment of the most learned Greek 
scholars, as well as of the most erudite interpreters of the New 
Testament.* And although this opinion is admitted in our day 
by all, yet there seems to be an ambiguity hanging around it, 
which gives occasion to very many forced interpretations. 

In the first place, those who, after the example of Daniel Hein- 
sius, have presupposed in the New Testament a peculiar Hebrai- 
zing dialect, have no doubt,by the common consent of the learned, 
been in an error ; and have thus rendered the whole discussion re- 
specting the usus loquendi found in the books of the New Testa- 
ment, and the interpretation of the New Testament itself, uncer- 
tain.t For, in the first place, single forms and idioms cannot con- 


_ — $$ a ——— 


* See Hemsterhusius ad Lucian. Tom. I. p. 309. G.J. Planck, 
Einleit. in die theol. Wissenschaften, Bd. Il. p. 42 sq. 


+ It was formerly customary to call the language of the New 
Testament and of the Alexandrine interpreters, the /ellenistic, as 
if it were a dialect appropriate and peculiar to them ; and to regard 
it, I know not how, as ‘£eaifovoar. This opinion is most learn- 
edly refuted by Claud. Salmasius in his Comm. de Lingua Hellen- 
istica, Lugd. Bat. 1643, (compare also his Funus Ling. Hellenisti- 
cae and Ossilegium,) against D. Heinsius, who had defended it in 
his Aristarchus Sacer, his Exercitatt. Sacrae in N. T. (in the 
preface,) and his Exercitatio de Lingua Hellenist. L. B. 1643. 
But although no one who is in any degree acquainted with the 
Greek language, can assent to the opinion of those who defend 
the purity of the New Testament Greek ; yet nevertheless the po- 
sition seems also incapable of defence, which makes the language, 
or rather the style of the New Testament, a peculiar and proper 
dvalextov, the so called tjv “Eddenorixnv. For it is one thing, 
to employ a certain common and unpolished (éd¢wrexor) manner of 
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stitute a peculiar dialect; nor are those things of course Hebraisms, 
which have some resemblance to the Hebrew language ; but all 
such appearances may be referred to the general feelings and 
opinions of the writers of the New Testament and to their “mode 
of teaching, rather than to single words and forms of phrases, 
which are of uncertain origin and are often common to many 
languages. And, in the second place, there was no dialect pe- 
culiar to the writers of the New Testament; for a dialect be- 
longs to a people, not to a few individuals. It is, as Gregory 
Corinthus defines it, AeEeg Woy yagaxtyoa tonov éugaivovoa,* 





speaking, mixed with foreign idioms, and with Latin and other 
newly coined words, veoypors (as Phry: nicus calls them) and adoxi- 
oes; and it is quite another thing to make use of a particular and 
peculiar dialect. ‘The position of Salmasius (and in my judgment 
the correct one) is, that the sacred writers had no such peculiar di- 
alect ; while, at the same time, he is as far removed as possible 
from the opinion of those who boast of the purity of the style of the 
New Testament.—But if it be said that it is mere verbal trifling, 
not to admit the name of dialect, where it cannot be denied that 
these writers have employed a kind of writing mixed, adoxzcuor, 
Tov ov némaedevuévov, and therefore filled with many Hebra- 
isms; I answer, that these things we certainly do not deny ; since 
no one not entirely ignorant of the Greek language can do this; 
but we deny that these appearances constitute w hat it is proper to 
call a peculiar dialect, “‘EAAnvcorexny or ‘EBoaifovoay. We would 
not indeed be difficult about words, but we prefer not to use the 
term dialect, because, through the opinion which the use of this 
word would imply, the interpretation of the New ‘Testament is 
rendered uncertain; inasmuch as it is impossible to form a right 
judgment respecting the origin and sources of the language which 
the sacred writers have employed, unless that ambiguity be remov- 
ed, which seems to have been introduced into the interpretation of 
the sacred books by those authors, who talk about a peculiar dia- 
lect, without appearing to know or to determine any thing certain 
respecting it. I merely touch upon this subject here and in the 
text; proposing hereafter to treat of it more fully on another oc- 
casion. I have mentioned it here in order to vindicate the real 
opinions of Salmasius; since some appear to consider him as dif- 
— very little from the error of Piochen. See G. J. Planck, 
.c. p. 44, 


* Greg. Corinth. De Dialectis, p. 9. ed. Schaefer. Compare 
Phavorin. Varin. 'Thes. (Venet. 1496.) fol. 236. 248. Maittaire de 
Graecae Linguae Dialectis, p. 1 seq. Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. 
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‘a mode of speaking which exhibits [bears] the character of 
the place.’ But when all the dialects of the Greeks had be- 
come mingled together, and the several tribes had no longer 
each a separate and peculiar mode of speaking, the gramma- 
rians changed also the signification of the term dialect, and 
called this intermixture or farrago of dialects tiv xowwny dea- 
dextov.* ‘The Jews then who spoke Greek, had not a peculiar 
dialect of their own, but used this common one, t7jv PagBagifov- 
sav; which was also employed by all the Asiatic tribes and na- 
tions that then spoke Greek. Paul, moreover, a native of Tar- 
sus, had learned Greek in his own country, long before he came 
to the school of Gamaliel ; as was also the case with Luke, who 
exhibits few traces of a Jewish education. 

Nor do those authors appear to have judged more correctly, 
who have wished to call the diction of the New Testament the 
Alexandrine dialect,f and have regarded the dialect of Alex- 
andria as the source of the style of the New Testament. ‘This 
opinion is supported, neither by a comparison of the New ‘Tes- 

tament with this dialect nor by history. For the writers of the 
New Testament were not citizens of Alexandria; nor simply 
because they have sometimes followed the Alexandrine version, 
can it be concluded that they have imitated the Alexandrine di- 


p. 678. B. Scholiast. ad Aristoph. Nubb. 317.—The editions of 
Greg. Corinth. whose definition is given above, have Agkug idvov 
yaourxtnon tTUmOU éuqaivovoa. Salmasius (p. 450) ingeniously 
conjectured, that it ought to be written ro m0v; although he hesi- 
tated to adopt this reading , sufficiently confirmed as it is by the 
words of other grammarians and writers. ‘Thus ‘Clemens Alex. 
(Strom. Lib. I. p. 404.) says in like manner : Ovahenrog éore hetes 
i. 10. rom0u Eupaivouoa, 7) AeSeg Wrov 7 xolvov edvous éu- 
gaivovoa yagaxtyjoa. Salmasius supposes, that the grammarians 
perhaps changed rémov into tuxouv, because in their times there 
was no longer. any Greek dialect peculiar to any place or tribe. He 
has also very clearly demonstrated in his book de Hellenistica, that 
a dialect can only belong to a tribe or people, éyovoay gwvrys yo- 
Oaxtn ou édvixor, as says the Schol. in Aristoph. quoted above. 
‘The grammarians themselves also do not seem always to have used 
the term dialect very accurately; but have often employed it for 
ylwoou, Miwa, AeSes, etc. 


* Salmasius, |. c. 


+ This name was first proposed by J. E. Grabe in his Prolegom. 
ad V. T°. ex vers. Sept. Interpretum, Tom. II. c. 1. § 49. 
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alect ; any more than those who follow the version of Luther, 
are accustomed to imitate his style in other respects. ‘The dia- 
lect of Alexandria was not a language peculiar and appropriate 
to the citizens of that place alone, but was a kind of speech 
mixed and corrupted by the confluence of many nations, as 
Greeks, Macedonians, Africans, Carthaginians, Syrians, East 
Indians, Sicilians, Italians, and others.* After the Macedo- 
nians had brought the whole of Greece under subjection, and 
extended their dominion also into Asia and Africa, the re- 
fined and elegant Attic began to decline; and all the dia- 
lects being by degrees mixed together, there arose a certain 
peculiar language called the common,t and also the Helle- 


* See on this whole subject Sturz de Dialecto Alexandrina, 
Leips. 1808. Compare Fischer, Animady. ad Welleri Gramm. I. 
p. 46. [See also the essay of H. Planck de Indole etc. in the next 
number of this work. | 


+ Kou dvadentos, Gramm. Leid. p. 640 ed. Schaefer. Schol. 
Venet. Hom. ad Il. «&. 85. Eustath. ad Il. @. p. 22. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. L. I. p. 404. B. See Kirchmeier de Dialecto Graecor. 
communi, Viteb. 1709. Those who used this dialect were called 
xOLVOL, Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. 983. Suidas v. «aga. Phryni- 
cus calls them of vuv, ot moAdoi. On the subject of this dialect 
Salmasius has a long discussion, in the work so often quoted above. 
He was of opinion that it ought not to be called a dialect, but rather 
yimoouy xownyv, a tongue common to all, who in speaking the 
Greek language, AAnvisovres, did not follow any one of the an- 
cient dialects. ‘The grammarians, on the contrary, chose to em- 
ploy for this purpose the name xocv7 dudiexrog, to designate a 
kind of speech mixed up from all the forms of Greek idioms, and 
common to all those who spoke Greek in the later ages. Whoever 
therefore did not follow one of the four dialects, viz. the Attic, 
Ionic, Doric, or Acolic, but employed a diction composed from all 
these ‘idioms, was said to have ty xowwv deadexrov; as for in- 
stance Pindar himself; see Salmasius I. c. p. 28, 29. But we must 
also distinguish different periods or ages ; for the grammarians give 
also to that yiwooa, which was current among all Greeks before 
the rise and distinction of the four dialects, the epithet xocv7. This 
is apparent from the fragment of the so called Grammaticus Meer- 
manianus, (which with Gregory Cor. and the Grammat. Leidensis 
was published by Schaefer, ‘Leips. 1511,) where it is said : dvahen— 
ToL O¢ Eiou névre’ ‘Jas" ‘Adis Augis * Aoki’ xa nowy” 7) 
yao néunty, ivov, ovx éyovoa [aouxtnoa, x0evy, wvouasdy, 
Ouore Ex Tavtys aozyovra masa Annréov O2 tavrny mév MOOS 

No. III. 60 
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nic ;* but more especially, since the empire of the Macedonians 
was the chief cause of its introduction into general use from the 


xavova, tag dé hounas moog tdornra, ‘The dialects are five, 
the Ionic, Attic, Doric, Aeolic, and the common. The fifth, hav- 
ing no peculiar character of its own, is called common, because all 
the others have sprung from it. This one is to be learned by gen- 
eral rule; the others, each in its own particular manner ;’ p. 642. 
But Gregory Corinthus (p.. 12) gives the name xouv7 to that, 7) Tay 
tes youusda, jyovv 7 é twv d ovvscrwoa, ‘ which we all use, 
viz. that which is composed from all the four.’ With him also co- 
incides the Gramm. Leid. (1. c.) and John Grammaticus. The in 
consistency of these grammarians is chastised by Salmasius, |. c. 
p. 12 sq. But it seems to me that the discrepancy is to be recon- 
ciled in this manner, viz. by making a distinction between this an- 
cient yAw@ooa, the common source or mother of all the four dialects, 
which the Gramm. Meerm. calls x07}, and that later mixed kind of 
diction common to all the nations that used the Greek language, 
and formed by the mixture not only of all the dialects, but also of 
the idioms of every people that spoke Greek (‘Ednvigovron), or 
that mingled with the Greeks; and which was also commonly call- 
ed 1 xocv7, and is termed by Phrynicus the dialect tay vewmréowy 
and tay ov nenadevouevwv. The grammarians indeed, having 
no rule but their own taste and judgment, seem very often to have 
been rash and inconsistent both in their precepts and censures. 


* Hellenic rather than Hellenistic; since the former is recognis- 
ed by the grammarians and other writers of that age, while the lat- 
ter never existed; see Salmasius|.c. But in relation also to the 
words ‘EMAnvinos and “Eadnvifery, the grammarians do not seem 
to have been of one accord. On the one hand, these words are 
very often employed in a laudatory sense, when all who spoke Greek 
are termed “AiAnveorad and ‘Enanvigovees. This is proved by 
Salmasius with many arguments ; and is also sufficiently manifest 
from the passage in Athenaeus (Lib. IIT. c. 84), where of ogodou 

Edinvifovres are those who speak Greek well. On the other hand, 
at a later period they applied the epithet “ZAAnmx0¢ to a kind of 
speech less elegant, and composed of words and phrases common, 
obsolete, newly coined, or also foreign ; see Moeris sub v. yéhouov. 
Schol. Aristoph. ad Ran. 6. Hence it arose that 10 ‘“EhAnvinws 
Acyeww was opposed to 10 “Arrexws. The grammarians distin- 
guished in this common language, between such things as were 
less elegant, which they called adoxeper, “Elinvina, as being com- 
mon tog “EdAnoe ; (see Moeris sub. v. é&tAAwy, Evu~wveg ;) and 
such other things as were more recent, and among these also for- 
eign idioms, all which they called xowe, i. e. obsolete, ‘dewrixe ; 
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time of Alexander onwards, it was called the Macedonic.* This 
dialect was composed from almost all the dialects of Greece, to- 
gether with very many foreign wordsf borrowed from the Per- 
sians, Syrians, Hebrews, and other nations, who became con- 
nected with the Macedonian people after the age of Alexander. 
Now of this Macedonian dialect, the dialect of Alexandria was 
a degenerate progeny, far more corrupt than the common tw 
Maxedovigovrmy yhoiooa, or common Macedonian dialect. It 
was the current language of all the inhabitants of that city, even 
of the learned in whom the celebrated school of Alexandria was 
so fertile, and also of the Jews ; for the latter, whom Alexander 

had permitted to dwell in that city on the same footing as to 
rights and privileges with the Macedonians, used not a peculiar 
dialect of their own, but the common language of the city. 

What Josephus relates, that the Jews had a certain portion of 
the city allotted to them, 6xm¢ xaGapwrepay Eyourv trv dece- 


which is done by Moeris, as is shewn by Pierson ad Moerid. sub 
v. pecdwdoi. But all the grammarians very frequently confounded 
TO xovvoy and xowws with ro “EdAnvexov and EdAnvinors ; ; a cir- 
cumstance deserving the attention of modern grammarians. Com- 
pare Salmasius, |. c. p. 55 sq. 


* Not the ancient Macedonic, which we know to have been very 
similar to the Doric ; but the later, adopted by the Macedonians 
about the time of Philip, and especially of Alexander. This came 
to be employed by all the Greeks, learned and unlearned, in com- 
mon life and in their writings ; nor was there any longer a distinc- 
tion of dialects. It is very often mentioned as the common, e. g. by 
Phrynicus; but is also called Maxedovoy dcadexrosg, Heraclid. ap. 
Eustath. ad Od. x. p. 1654; and Maxedovwy yiwooa, Eudaem. 
Pelus. ap. eund. ad Od. 7’. p. 1457. 


+ Examples are given in Spanheim ad Callim. H. in Del. 150. 
Compare Hemsterhus. ad Polluc. 10, 16. Heysch. et Phavor. v. 
Cea, coll. Selden de Diis Syr. lib. 1. Etym. Mag. v. @rra, coll. 
Heinsius Prol. in Aristarch. Sac. p. 665. [Arist. Sac. p. 4467] Span- 
heim ad Callim. H. in Dian. 6. 


{ Compare Ernesti’s Prolusion de Difficultate N. T’. recte interp. 
in Opp. Phil. crit. p. 212. See also Diod. Ascalonites ap. Athen. 
XIV. p. 102. C. Athenaeus himself says, III. 222. A. Maxedovi- 
Covracg olda nodhovs tav ‘Arrexwv duct tiv éxtuckiar, coll. IX. 
p. 102. C. Phrynichus de Menandro Athen. p. 415—418. ed. Lo- 
beck. Eustath. ad Od. 1’. p. 1854. 
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tav, rtov éntmecyoutvow tov addogudwy, ‘in order that they 
might live in greater purity and have less intercourse with stran- 
gers,’ certainly does not of necessity imply, that they had a sep- 
arate and peculiar speech of their own, which they preserved in 
the midst of constant intercourse with the multitude of colonists 
from other nations, Egyptians, Macedonians, Sicilians, and oth- 
ers. Nor were they called Alexandrians for any other cause, 
as Josephus also relates,* than that, as Jews dwelling at Alex- 
andria, they might be distinguished from the other Jews. ‘This 
Alexandrine dialect also, thus mixed up from the idioms (é:0- 
vara) of many nations, was the language employed by the 
Greek interpreters of the Old Testament, whoever they were ; 
and of this language it is not enough to say, that it has a Hebrai- 
zing tendency. It cannot indeed be denied, that the Jews 
must naturally have adopted into their Alexandrine language 
many Hebrew words and forms ; yet it is apparent that the Al- 
exandrine interpreters have not always accurately followed the 
words of the Hebrew text; but have very often departed from 
them, and sometimes also even corrupted the sense of them. 
Indeed, they might themselves not improperly be styled, inter- 
preters of seventy tongues.| ‘The writers of the New Testa- 
ment, on the other hand, have made use of that common lan- 
guage which prevailed throughout Judea, Syria, and Asia Mi- 
nor, not less than in the whole of Greece; and have not em- 
ployed this Alexandrine dialect. This fact is established not 
only historically, as we have just shewn ; but is also proved from 
the nature of the circumstances themselves. 

In the first place, the writers of the New Testament have very 
many things, which belong to the Macedonic dialect. The ex- 
amples of this are indeed almost innumerable ; but the few fol- 


* Antiq. Jud. XIX. 5. 2. 


+ They were Jews no doubt; a people which, among every na- 
tion where they are born or sojourn, employ a certain peculiar dia- 
lect of that language which is vernacular to them. It could not 
therefore well be, but that the Alexandrine interpreters, educated 
as Jews, should write a kind of Greek less pure, than even the oth- 
er Alexandrine writers. ‘These latter, so far as their writings have 
come down to us, were men of cultivated minds, and therefore em- 
ployed tyv xoerny dtadextoy indeed, but in a less impure form 
than those learned Jews, who have translated into Greek the books 
of the Old Testament. 
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lowing may here suffice. The word mageufody in the New 
Testament denotes camp, e. g. Acts 21: 34. Heb. 13: 11; of 
which there is no example in pure Greek. But Phrynicus says 
(p. 377 ed. Lob.) that it is deevag Maxedovixor, ° very Mace- 
donic ;’ and the Seventy have employed it likewise in this sense 
for m2h2, e. g. Gen. 32:2.* Further, é6vuy, which among 
the Attics denoted douny, onset, was used in the Macedo- 
nic language for orevwnor, a lane; alley, Luke 14: 21; and 
then for mharele, a wide street, Matt. 6: 2.+ So also 1906K0- 
a7, 2 Cor. 6: 3, coll. Phrynicus p. 20 ed. De Pauw; (p. 85 ed. 
Lobeck?) éanvopa, id. 175 ed. Lob. coll. Fischer de it. Lex. 
N. T. p. 61, 715 yevvnjuara Phryn. 286; alyualwriodjvac, 
id. 442; navdonevs, id. 307 ; 3 payeodat, BégBagor, id. 327 ; and 
many others. But at the same time, many words have been 
condemned by the grammarians unjustly; as axpyy for ére, 
Matt. 15: 16, which Phrynicus (p. 125) and Moeris (sub voce) 
censure without reason ; ; since the use of it seems to be only a 
little more nice and uncommon. 

In the second place, the writers of the New Testament have 
abstained from employing many forms of speech, and many un- 
usual and evidently corrupted words, which are found in the 
Alexandrine interpreters ; although these latter do not appear to 
have all been equally in fault in the use of such words. Of this 
kind are #AVooay, Ex. 15: 27. égayooav, Ps. 77: 29. wnia- 
qgnoaoay, Job 5: 14, coll. Acts 17: 27. reGednxa, Ps. 40: 11, 
and many others ; to collect and review which would be a mat- 
ter of infinite and thankless labour ; see Sturz. |. c. §9. It will 
be enough to mention the word dixecog and its cognates, by 
which they have expressed the Hebrew 5w>, P°TS, 779N, P32; 
and also 94, Prov. 11:7. 512, Job. 34:10. The concord- 
ance of Tromm i is full of similar examples. Indeed, the levity, 
negligence, and inconsistency of these translators in the use of 
Greek words, is almost incredible; nor would it be easy to find 
any thing ever uttered in Greek, more barbarous than their dic- 





* Compare Jos. Ant. Jud. VI. 6. Clem. Alex. Strom. IV. p. 
521. D. 


+ Phrynicus p. 404. Pollux, Onom. IX. § 38, says : Tayo Oo ay 
EUQOLS nai Ouuny élonuevny thy whatelav, Gs ot vur Atyovot, 
‘perhaps you may find Guan employed to denote a wide street, ac- 
cording to present usage ;’ where he quotes Philippides 6 Maxedov- 
itor. 





eg Or 


= 
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tion ; although in some of the books, more elegance is exhibited. 
In this way and to such a degree, on the other hand, the writers 
of the New Testament have not erred against the nature and 
elegance of the Greek language ; and although their style is not 
pure, yet they have at least written Greek, and not barbarisms.* 

This ambiguity and inconstancy in the judgments formed re- 
specting the Greek style of the New Testament, to which we 
have above referred, has operated as the cause of forced inter- 
pretations chiefly in three ways, which we now proceed to 
exhibit. 

1. It has thus operated, first, because that which is good 
Greek has not been sufficiently distinguished from that which is 
bad Greek, and vice versa; and the same words and phrases 
have been explained now according to the more elegant Greek 
idiom, and then again from the corrupted language. ‘Thus the 
word dixavos and its cognates have been understood by inter- 
preters, sometimes in the pure Greek sense, and at other times 
in the Hebrew sense; and hence it cannot be otherwise, than 
that many passages should be exceedingly tortured. We see 
also many words explained by a reference to foreign sources, 
when the force and signification of them can be illustrated and 
fixed by domestic examples. Thus the name 4oyo¢ in John many 
suppose to be borrowed from the philosophy of Plato, or of 
Philo 6 ITiarwvifwr; others, that it signifies the divine wisdom 
personified in the Jewish manner, or the divine interpreter, tov 
Azyovra, and they dispute largely here respecting the adversa- 
ries whom John intended to refute. But it is perfectly evident, 
that it here denotes a certain ovolayv, Oyuare Peod yeyovor« 
100 nNaoNS utioems, mMOWTOTOKOY, OL Ov xual TOvS aiwvas énoi- 
noev ; and that this word, which is used by John as well known 
to those to whom he wrote, i. e. not to learned men but to un- 
learned Christians, is not to be explained in a manner new and 
unusual among Jews and Christians ; but so that it would be 
easily understood by all those accustomed to speak of the Mes- 
siah in the same manner. ‘They however were wont xar’ é£o- 
giv, to call the Messiah tov Aeyouevor, the promised of God, 
éoyouevov, him who is to come, the first and most excellent of 
all created things in his origin, nature, and power ; so that the 


* Ernesti Opusc. Philol. Crit. p. 209 sq. Institut. Interp. N. T. 
Pt. II. c. 7. ed. Ammon. [Omitted in the English translation. ] 
Planck, Einl. in d. theol. Wissensch. II. p. 46 sq. 
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word is to be explained in the same manner, in which all at that 
time spoke of the Messiah.* But from this uncertain interpre- 
tation of the word Adyos, there have not only arisen many for- 
ced interpretations, but the whole purpose of the apostle seems 
to be perverted. 

2. There have also been others, in the second place, who 
have every where sought to find Hebraisms; and these, while 
they have attempted to explain from the Hebrew language words 
and phrases which ought to be interpreted according to Greek 
usage, have in various ways tortured the sense of the sacred 
writers. ‘Thus they have given it as a precept, that the use of 
the abstract for the concrete (as we say in the schools) is a He- 
braism. But this is done in all languages, and especially among 
the Greeks, in whose language are extant some of the most ele- 
gant examples of this figure.t ‘The Seventy also have often 
placed abstract words, where the Hebrew text has concrete 
ones; e. g. Ex. 19: 6, where they have isgatevye instead of 
iggeic, for the Hebrew D°277D, as in 1 Pet. 2: 5, 9.—So when 
the prepositions év and é¢ are interchanged, these writers have 
referred it to a Hebraism. But this permutation was exceeding- 
ly common among the Greeks. ‘The phrase ¢¢ 10 gavegov 
instead of év t@ qaveow, is well known; and Thucydides very 
often puts év with the dative for ¢é¢ with the accusative.{ Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus (Lib. IV. p. 276) also says: xatadee~ 
gPévres sig to orgardnedor, for év 7» orearonédw. The form 
eig «dov moreover is plainly Attic, for év adov; but in Euripi- 
des we read: éxeéz fi év adov xzioouce ywois o€Pev. But it 
cannot be denied, that the words ¢/¢ and év in the New Testa- 
ment are often employed according to Hebrew usage, when they 
express the Hebrew 3 and 5 ;§ e. g. where év signifies propter, 
or per; although examples of this usage occur in the most 





* See Keil de Doctoribus Ecclesiae a culpa corruptae per 
Plat. rec. Doctr. Comm. II. [The author is here describing the 
manner in which the Jews spoke of the Messiah, in order to il- 
lustrate the proper sense in which the word Aovog is to be under- 
stood. The apostle on the other hand declares to the Jews, that 
20g Hv 0 hoyos.—Ep. ] 

+ Casaubon ad Athen. I. 9. D’Orville ad Chariton. V. 5. 

t Duker ad Thuc. Lib. VII. c. 16. 


§ Vorstius de Hebr. N. T. p. 213, 219. Gataker de Stilo N. T. 
p. 180 sq. 
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elegant of the Greek writers. So Demosthenes de Corona p. 
308, év ovdert trav nag éuod yeyorviay rv Array Evonoere ; 
and Andocides de Mysteriis p. 79, év rovrm owleodas vuas, 
for dea rovrov x,t. 4. and so in the other passages. 

Hebraisms are strictly forms of speech appropriate and pecu- 
liar to those who spoke the Hebrew language ; or they are édcw- 
teouot twv ‘EBeaiwy. For although even in classical Greek 
there are found many things, which have a great similitude in 
words and forms to the Hebrew language ;* nevertheless these 
and all other things which are not wholly peculiar to the He- 
brews, but are also found among other nations and current in 
their usage and language, are not to be regarded as Hebraisms, 
but as general forms common to every language; even though 
they may particularly occur in Hebrew writers. Indeed, as 
every language has its own ‘camara or peculiar forms of 
speech, of which the Greek participles are an example ; so al- 
so there are other constructions and forms which are of univer- 
sal prevalence in all languages. When therefore these are found 
in a writer, they are to be regarded as employed by common 
right and usage, and not as peculiar to the particular language in 
which he writes. ‘Thus many expressions in the New Testa- 
ment have been stamped with the name of Hebraisms for no 
other reason whatever, than because it was taken for granted, 
that the writers of the New Testament have imitated the He- 
brew mode of speaking ; just as if they could not have derived 
those forms from the like usage of the Greek language which 
they were writing. Many Hebraisms have thus been pointed 
out by Vorstius, Leusden, and others, which might be just as 
properly called Hellenisms. Because, forsooth, they occur in 
the New Testament, in writers “ZSgaitovres, they are Hebra- 
isms ; while the same things, when found in Demosthenes, Thu- 
cydides, Xenophon, or Polybius, are pronounced to be good 
and elegant Greek. Thus in the New Testament, the use of 
the demonsttative pronoun without apparent necessity after a 
noun or relative pronoun, has been regarded as a Hebraism ; 
inasmuch as the Hebrews do indeed use this construction, as 
also the Arabs, Syrians, Greeks, and Romans. Still that can- 
not surely be reckoned as a Hebrew idiom, which is also em- 
ployed by the best writers of other nations. Casaubon in com- 


* This is shewn by J. A. Ernesti in his Prolusio de vestigiis 
linguae Hebraicae in lingua Graeca, Opusc. Philol. Crit. L. B. 1776. 
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menting on a passage of Apuleius, who makes frequent use of 
this pleonasm, says: ‘“ Est “ZAdnvouos, familiaris huic scripto- 
ri, apud quem saepe reperias eam dictionem magéAxovoay.— 
Ita autem Graeci, Herodotus praesertim atque Pausanias, atque 
e recentioribus Agathias.” ‘It is a Hellenism familiar to this 
writer, in whom you often find this pleonastic construction.— 
So also the Greeks, and especially Herodotus, Pausanias, and 
of later writers, Agathias.’ But when he adds, etsi id pro- 
prie Hebraeorum dialecti esse, certum est, ‘although this be- 
longs peculiarly to the dialect of the Hebrews ;’ it is impossi- 
ble to understand by what right the learned writer makes this 
assertion. Who would consider Cicero as employing a Hebra- 
ism, when he says (Orat. pro Coel. c. 4): “Illud tempus ae- 
tatis, quod, ipsum sua sponte infirmum, aliorum lubidine infestum 
est, id hoc loco defendo ?” or in writing to Sulpicius (ad Div. 
XVIII. 28): “Illud quod supra scripsi, id tibi confirmo ?” 
Compare pro Lege Man.c. 10. So also Sallust (Bell. Catil. c. 
37): “Sed urbana plebes, ea vero praeceps ierat.” Moreover 
in Thucydides, 6 "Arrexwtarog, the most Attic of all Greek 
writers, we find the same construction; e. g. IV. 93 ra dé 
“Innonoarer Gyre megi to Anhiov, ws avr nyyéOn. In De- 
mosthenes also otrog is elegantly pleonastic (aagéAxet) in his 
Oratt. (ed. Reisk.) adv. Mid. p. 522. adv. Aristog. A. p. 775. 
de Corona, p. 280. So in ) aren Cyrop. Lib. Il. p. 51, 
roicg un Beovory éavrois nooorartrew éxnoverv tayada (6 Oe- 
0s) Gdhovg avroig éneraxrnoag didwor. The construction in 
all these passages is evidently the same as in Matt. 4: 16. 8: 5. 
John 15: 2. 18: 11. 

We turn now to some examples of forced interpretation, which 
have sprung from this source. In Matt. 12: 36, many under- 
stand @yua agyov to mean wicked and injurious words; as if 
aeyov were the same as novnodr, which is found as a gloss in 
Cod. 126. They think the sense to be this: ‘ Believe me, that 
for every wicked and injurious word shall men hereafter render 
an account.’ They suppose the Lord intended in these words to 
reprehend the Pharisees, who had impiously spoken against him, 
and to threaten them with the severest punishments ; inasmuch 
as every one of their injurious and impious words should one day 
be punished. ‘The supporters of this interpretation of the word 
agvo¢ endeavour to confirm it by comparing "G2, (from the 
Heb. 522,) which they suppose to be used of vain, useless, and 
= — words. ‘They are not indeed able to bring forward 

No. Il. 61 
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examples from the Hebrew language itself; but they adduce 
two passages from the Chaldee version, viz. Ex. 5: 9, where 
Onkelos expresses 7% 737 by "G2 J724NB, and Ecc. 5: 2. 
They appeal also to the Hebrew version of the New Testa- 
ment published by Miinster, which here renders 67a agyov by 


bans 933; and to the Syriac, which has j= Yo ; compare 
the same versions on Matt. 25: 30. But, so far as I can see, 
these examples prove only, that ¢gydv might be expressed in 
Chaldee by 522, and denotes idle, otiosus, and then useless, 
slothful ; but not that the writers of the New Testament, when 
they said egyovze, imitated the usage of the Chaldee tongue. Nor 
in the Hebrew text are there any examples, that the expression 
idle or vain words is used to denote injurious, mischievous 
words. Ip short, it cannot be proved from these passages, that 
those translators employed the word 5*w3 in the sense of xovn- 
gov. For the aygeiog dovdog in Matt. 25: 30, is one who is 
useless, manta i. e. who brings bis master no advantage ; 
not necessarily one who is wicked. And “pw also often de- 
notes that which is vain, empty, as Jer. 8: 8. 16: 18; where 
“pw> is rendered in the Septuagint by eé¢ warny; and very 
frequently too it signifies falsehood, as Ex. 25: 15, and especial- 
ly Prov. 12: 22. 17: 7; where the Seventy have rightly trans- 
lated “pum "new by yzeldn wevdy.* This interpretation more- 
over would not be in accordance with what precedes in verses 
33—35, nor with what follows in verse 37. For it is not 
any wicked discourse that is there reprehended ; but the feigned 
piety of the Pharisees, and their affected zeal for the public 
welfare. In order to avoid the charge of levity and indifference, 
they demanded (verse 38) a sign, 6yuetov; as if desirous, that 
both they and others might know whether Jesus was truly the 
Messiah. Against this dissimulation in those who uttered noth- 
ing sincerely and from the heart, Jesus had inveighed in severe 
and appropriate terms in verses 33—35, using the compari- 
son of a tree, which no one judges to be good and useful, un- 
less it bears good fruit; and from which, if it be bad, no one 
expects good fruit.t But if now the sense of verse 36 is such 


* Compare Drusius in Animady. ad. h. |. Vorstius de Hebr. 
N. T. p. 80. Fischer de Vit. Lex. N. T. Diss. XXV. p. 569 sq. 

+ TTovsiv signifies here to judge, consider, regard ; of which 
sense Raphel (on this passage) has collected many examples from 
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as these interpreters would make it, there is added in it a senti- 
ment altogether foreign to what precedes, frigid, and agy0s, i. e. 
wholly destitute of effect and force; and also not congruous to 
the sentiment of verse 37. For where the Lord says (verse 
37) that every one shall hereafier be judged by his words, he 
cannot be understood as meaning, that every one will be capa- 
ble of proving his integrity and goodness merely by his words 
alone ; a sentiment surely as far as possible from the intention of 
our divine Master. We must therefore necessarily understand 
a certain kind of words or discourse, which, under the appear- 
ance of sincerity and integrity, is often the worst possible, and 
naradexales tov avOownoy, ‘condemns a man,’ because it is 
uttered with an evil purpose. If then we interpret egyov ac- 
cording to established Greek usage, there arises a facile and 
very appropriate sense; namely, agyog is the same as aegyos, 
otiosus, vain, idle; then, void of effect, without result, followed 
by no corresponding event.* erefore 67ua aoyov is empt 
and vain words or discourse, i. e. void of truth, and to which 
the event does not correspond ; watacog Adyos, mpakemy apo 
0¢ yevouevos, as Demosthenes expresses it.f In short, it is 
the empty, inconsiderate, insincere language of a man who says 
one thing and means another; and in this sense agyd¢ is very 
frequently employed by the Greeks. ‘Thus in Stobaeus (Serm. 
c. 34) we find aigeroregov oor éorw Aidov eixy Badeiv, 7 
Aoyow aeyov; which words, as it seems to me, Palairet and 
Kypke (on this verse) have incorrectly understood as meaning 
wicked, injurious language, when they ought to be explained of 
empty discourse, uttered inconsiderately and without sincerity ; as 
is shewn by the comparison of a stone thrown ééx7, in vain, with- 
out effect. Hierocles also, in speaking of vain prayers,t averéoyn- 
‘ tov evyny, calls them 70 «9701, i. e. inefficacious, since they result 





Herodotus. Such examples however are frequent in Greek; see 
e. g. Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. IV. 211. Sallust. Philos. c. 9. Sto- 
baeus Serm. 247.—See on the other hand Glass in Philol. Sac. Lib. 
I. p. 226 ed. Dathe. But such modes of speech are surely not to be 
reckoned as belonging to any peculiar usage of the sacred writers, 
when they are found in almost every language. 

* Compare Demosth. xara Agofou doy. a. p. 815. ed. Reisk. 

+ In Orat. ad Philippi Epist. 


t In Carm. aur. Pythagor. 
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in nothing, being made wedns rg evyns TOIg Aoytouois, under 
10S THY KINO THY aitnOevtMY nooogEeportac, ‘ with merely 
thoughts of prayer, profiting nothing for the acquisition of the 
things sought.’ ‘The same writer in another passage oppos- 
es Thy apyiav Tov xadov to 17 évegyeia tov xaxod, ‘ the ineffi- 
ciency of good to the energy of evil.’ The sophism of the an- 
cients, called the agyog Adyog, ignava ratio,* is also well known. 
Chrysostom therefore says correctly :+ agyov dé to my xare 
moayuatos xéiuevoy, tO wevdés, TO GUx0gartiay yor, ‘the 
word aoyéy signifies that which is not according to fact, false, 
delusive.’ Hence it would appear that the following is the 
sense of the passage under consideration : ‘ Believe me, he who 
uses false and insincere language, shall suffer grievous punish- 
ment; your words, if uttered with sincerity and ingenuousness, 
shall be approved ; but if they are dissembled, although they 
may bear the strongest appearance of integrity, they shall be 
condemned.f 


* So called by Cicero de Fato c. 12. Facciolatus has treated 
of this sophism in his Acroas. V. [The following is the passage of 
Cicero above referred to, “Nec nos impediet illa ignava ratio, 
quae dicitur; appellatur enim quidam a philosophis agyog Aoyos, 
cui si pareamus, nihil omnino agamus in vita. Sic enim interro- 
gant: Si fatum tibi est, ex hoc morbo convalescere ; sive medicum 
adhibueris, sive non, convalesces. Item, si fatum tibi est, ex hoc 
morbo non convalescere ; sive tu medicum adhibueris, sive non, non 
convalesces; et alterutrum fatum est. Medicum ergo adhibere ni- 
hil attinet. Recte genus hoc interrogationis ignavum atque iners 
nominatum est, quod eadem ratione omnis e vita tolletur actio.”’ | 


+ Homil. XLII. in Matt. 


t We have dwelt somewhat longer on this passage, for the pur- 
pose of shewing, with how much uncertainty and indefiniteness 
the comparison of the oriental tongues has hitherto been applied to 
the interpretation of the New Testament. Although it is by no 
means our opinion, that nothing is to be gained by referring to the 
analogy of those languages ; and while we believe, on the contrary, 
that this is productive of very great utility ; still it would seem to be 
necessary to apply this principle with very great caution. Those 
interpreters certainly act most considerately, who prefer to explain 
the words of a writer from the usus laquenal of his own language, 
rather than by the uncertain analogy or similarity of a foreign 
tongue. The study of such analogies is no doubt very attractive ; 
but they have also given occasion to many forced interpretations. 
For want of due caution, such interpreters have been exposed co- 
Jumbae collo commoveri, as Cicero says, Academ. IV. 25. 
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3. Other interpreters, in the third place, misled by that am- 
biguity above described, have either neglected all grammatical 
laws, or have too strenuously observed them. Although the 
writers of the New Testament have not indeed always followed 
the rules of the Greek language ; yet it cannot be said that they 
have wholly neglected them. It will suffice to give an example 
of each kind. On the one hand, interpreters would have spar- 
ed themselves much pains, and done less violence to many pas- 
sages of the New ‘Testament, had they recollected the rule of 
Greek syntax, that futures often have the force of aorists ;* as 
James 2: 18 xayw dim, which is to be rendered, as I also am 
accustomed to shew you; and further, that aorists often signify 
the continuance of the action which the verb expresses; as 
James 5: 6, xaradinaoare, égovevoate tov dixasov, i. e. ye are 
accustomed to condemn and murder the innocent; and so in 
the passage cited above from Matthew (12: 33), mocjoute is to 
be translated judge or regard habitually, etc. 1 conjecture also, 
in the very difficult passage in 1 Pet. 3: 20, that 6zé is put el- 
liptically for ws dre, the w¢ being here left out, as is often done 
in comparisons ;+ and this being admitted, a remedy perhaps 
can be applied to the passage.—On the other hand, in James 
3: 6, 6 xoouos 17g adcxias, interpreters have been troubled by 
the article 0 before the predicate, as if they expected in this 
writer an entire grammatical accuracy, e@xgifeea; comp. John 
1:1. It is here the article 2&yynrexds, as it is called, or as 
used deexrexme,t and was familiar to the Hebrews, who not un- 
frequently employed their to connect the subject with the 
predicate.(<—It would be indeed a very great merit in regard to 
sacred interpretation, if some one would ascertain and illustrate 
the analogies of the Greek style of the New Testament with 
more diligence and accuracy, than has yet been done by those 
who thus wander in uncertainty and ambiguity ; and would in 
this way establish some certain principles and rules in regard to 





* See Lennep, Analog. Ling. Grecae, p. 354. 


t See Bos, Ellips. Graec. p. 392. Noldius, Concord. Part. p. 
379. Gataker Advers. Misc. II. 20. p. 382. Compare Eustath. 
ad Il. w’. 258, dst xavtavda npoounaxove ovvydws ws. Com- 
pare also 2 Pet. 3: 4. 

— Vigerus de Idiotism. Ling. Graecae, p. 19. ed. Hermann. 
1822. 


§ Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 708. Stuart’s Heb. Gramm. § 447. 
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this diction. It would then be easy to avoid a multitude of 
forced interpretations.* 

II]. We come now to the second cause mentioned above. 
We have said that a multitude of forced interpretations have 
had their origin in this circumstance, that the interpreters have 
not accurately understood or regarded the genius of the writer,t 
and the times and persons for whom he wrote. We will speak 
of these in succession. 

1. There is evidently a diversity of style and manner among 
the different writers of the New Testament, corresponding to 
their diversity of talent and disposition, which must be diligently 
observed by those who wish to avoid a forced mode of interpre- 
tation. The style of John is placid, but marked nevertheless 
occasionally by more difficult words and phrases. The lan- 
guage of Paul is fervid, often involved, throwing aside all else 
for the sake of some easy similitude, pouring itself out in fig- 
ures, tropes, comparisons, antitheses of members, parallelisms of 


* Inasmuch as those who are ignorant of the analogies of an an- 
cient language, ¢an employ no certain method in explaining the 
monuments of that language, but must be governed by the authori- 
ty of uncertain usage or the hints of grammarians; so also the in- 
terpretation of the New Testament must necessarily be destitute of 
any certain laws, so long as the analogies of the language which 
the sacred writers employed, shall not be defined in as accurate and 
certain a manner as possible. ‘These analogies consist, to use the 
language of I. D. Lennep, “ in the constant and uniform likeness 
and correspondence (similitudo et convenientia) of all the words 
which compose a language, distributed into certain classes; of the 
significations attached to them; and lastly of the phrases and whole 
construction ;” and they are exhibited not only in the laws which 
regulate the formation of words, but also and chiefly investigate the 
sources of the significations and the proper method of defining 
them, as well as the various laws of construction. See L. C. Valck- 
naer and J. C. Lennep, Observatt. de Analogia Ling. Graecae, ed. 
Ev. Scheid. Traj. ad R. 1790. Whether there are, in the Greek 
language of the New Testament, any certain and distinct analogical 
relations, may be questioned by others; for ourselves we are per- 
suaded, that unless these be discovered and established, the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament must be given over to the caprice 
of every interpreter. , 

+ The author has not hitherto directly included this particular 
topic among the causes of forced interpretation ; although he has 
more than once referred to it indirectly ; see p. 468 seq.—Eb. 
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words ; yet not wholly destitute of rhetorical art. Peter’s mind 
is rapid and impetuous, scarcely bearing the restraints of continu- 
ed discourse ; his language is inelegant, often interrupted, obscur- 
ed by new words, vehement, yet variable. Of the other writers 
also the genius is different and the style various. The diction 
of Matthew is unlike that of Luke. In the former you find a 
mode of writing somewhat harsh and inelegant, indicating an un- 
practised writer ; in the latter there is more polish, and a certain 
degree of elegance and ornament. ‘The characteristic of Mark 
is conciseness in the highest degree. But in each we find cer- 
tain words and phrases, which are in a manner their own ; and 
which either do not occur in the others, or are found in a differ- 
ent sense. Now since it is impossible to ascertain the sense of 
any writer without an accurate knowledge of the particular 
usage and manner which are familiar and appropriate to that 
writer ; it is easy to perceive, and the experience of all ages 
demonstrates the fact, that those who are ignorant of or neg- 
lect these things, have proposed interpretations in the highest 
degree forced. ‘This is done especially in regard to metaphors 
and comparisons, which every one employs more or less. And 
the same thing often takes place, when language which in one 
writer ought to be interpreted metaphorically, requires in an- 
other to be explained literally ; or when words which one author 
uses in their proper sense, are therefore understood in the same 
manner in another writer.—But to have suggested this point is 
sufficient ; as our object in this discussion is not to speak of par- 
ticular passages or writers, but of interpretation in general. 

2. In order properly to understand and explain any writer, 
an acquaintance with the times in which he lived and for which 
he wrote, must evidently be of the highest advantage. In this 
indeed lies almost the whole sum and essence of the so called 
historical interpretation, from which however the grammatical 
can in no way be separated.* Had now very many interpreters 





* The necessity of the union of both these modes, is demonstrat- 
ed by Keil in his Commentat. de historica Lib. sacror. interpreta- 
tione ejusque necessitate, Leip. 1788. There is in fact no grammat- 
ical interpretation, and cannot be, unless joined with the historical. 
There are indeed some who wish to separate the two; but while 
they pass an unfavourable judgment on the former, they change the 
latter into an unbridled license of conjecture in regard to words.— 
Comp. G. L. Bauer in Philol. Glassii his temporibus accommodata, 
T. I. Sect. IT. p. 256 seq. 
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held to this principle, and paid due regard to the circumstances 
of time and place, there is no doubt that they would have expe- 
rienced far less difficulty in judging of very many passages of 
the New Testament. Since scent they neglected to do this, 
it was not possible but that they should often distort the true 
sense of the sacred writers into one entirely different, and thus 
pervert the doctrine of Jesus and the apostles ; or at least should 
introduce into theology and therefore into religion itself, things 
which were written only for those particular times; (e. g. from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ;) or more especially, from the mis- 
apprehension of tropical language, should forge new dogmas 
foreign to the mind and purpose of the sacred writers. Exam- 
a of this kind are too common to require to be exhibited 
ere. 

3. If also it be of the highest utility in respect to right inter- 
pretation, to have regard to the men of those times, to their 
characters, manners and customs, opinions, vices, etc. then have 
interpreters been guilty in this respect of a twofold error, and 
have thus been led to give many a distorted interpretation. 

On the one hand, there have been those, (and they are pro- 
bably the greater number,) who suppose that the apostles spoke 
and wrote according to the preconceived opinions of that age ; 
and that our Lord himself in like manner accommodated himself 
to their feelings and prejudices. This supposition is doubtless 
in a certain degree true, as has long since been conceded by the 
most learned interpreters; but it also cannot be denied, that 
many in applying it have gone quite too far, and done violence 
to the sense and intention of the sacred writers. Examples of 
this are almost innumerable; but none is perhaps clearer and 
more striking, than that of miracles and prophecy. It is evi- 
dently not the part of an interpreter, to attempt to shew how far 
that which is said may be true in itself; but simply to explain 
the meaning of the writer, and shew what he thought. The for- 
mer indeed is not to interpret, but to philosophize; as Ernesti 
has well demonstrated.* Now that the opinion of the apostles 
and of our Lord himself in regard to miracles and prophecy, 
has been altogether changed and distorted by disputations of this 
sort, must be conceded ; especially by those who are persuaded, 
that these things (miracles and prophecy) exerted their highest 


* Prolus. de Vanitate philosophantium in Religione, in Opp. 
Philol. Crit. 
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influence precisely upon those, among whom they were per- 
formed and exercised. If the apostles were eye-witnesses, who 
could not be deceived, and have narrated all events and cir- 
cumstances just as they occurred; and if our Lord was such as 
he is described in the New Testament, and such as adversaries 
themselves concede him to have been; then those interpreters 
surely act without consideration, who explain their language in 
such a way, as to make them subject either to reproach on ac- 
count of fraud, or to correction on account of error ; who make 
Jesus either a juggler, deceiving the people by his arts, (for no 
fraud can derive an excuse from the intention with which it is 
committed,) or else a vain-glorious man who boasts that this and 
that which the prophets have uttered without meaning (éx7), 
has not only been fulfilled in himself, but was also primarily spo- 
ken in reference to him alone. Whether such interpretation as 
this is to be tolerated, does not need to be discussed. But if 
the apostles were deceived, and have narrated many things 
which they indeed believed to be true, but which in fact are not 
true, still the interpreter is not permitted to doubt respecting 
their real opinion. Nor, on the contrary, when the things which 
they relate, appear not to be true, is he allowed so to explain or 
rather distort their words, as to give them a greater appearance 
of truth. Such license no one would think of employing in 
regard to profane writers; nor do the laws of just interpretation 
in any degree tolerate it. 

On the other hand, there have been those, especially in for- 
mer times, who have had no regard whatever to the contempo- 
raries of the sacred writers; nor have observed for what per- 
sons, or against what opinions or customs of that age, this or 
that passage was written; as for instance, in regard to those 
subjects which Paul discusses in the Epistles to the Romans and 
Hebrews. Hence they have neither properly understood the 
sacred books nor rightly explained them ; or rather, they have 
extorted from them doctrines and opinions evidently foreign to 
the meaning of the writers. In the explanation of single words 
also, we see many fall into similar errors from the same cause ; 
they have acquired no distinct knowledge of the persons for 
whom the apostles wrote, and have therefore advanced many 
things which these writers, addressing those persons, seem never 
to have thought of. Thus many have formerly supposed that the 
use of the words gas, pwrilecy, Cor), nAjowpa, was to Be dedu- 
ced from the philosophy of the Gnostics ; although the use of them 

No. II. 62 
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with reference to the Messiah was already familiar to the 
Jews. So R. Chaia explains gws, 348, Gen. 1: 3, allegorically 
of the Messiah ; and R. Bechai also applies the words "738") 
Ak Fy? OWED to the days of the Messiah, Ty MV) SE F292. 
So in the Pesikta Rabba it is said that when God hid the light, 
“48, Satan came to him and asked to look at it; and having 
seen it he said: “Jy S2h9 ‘> bem ned wn gin Nps 
Dimas Dery nivs4N, ‘ verily this is the Messiah who is to come, 
and to cast me and all the princes of the nations forever into Ge- 
henna ;? compare Is. 25:8. R. Bechai says further (fol. 5. 
col. 4) that this same light, the Messiah, existed before all ages, 
and was present M*ZN43, at the creation; that this is the be- 
ginning of all things, the light of wisdom, Sor N43: 123, de’ 0d 
Ta navra éyévero, as the apostle says, John 1: 3. Bechai in 
Leg. fol. 125. In Beresh. Rabba all. R. Samuel Bar Nach- 
man says, that this light was with God ; but R. Bechai (fol. 89. 
4) teaches, that the same becomes incarnate through the will of 
God. Hence we should prefer, were it necessary, to illus- 
trate such words as these from the writings of the Jews, rather 
than from the Gnostic philosophy. In like manner a very re- 
cent interpreter of John’s Gospel has explained the words avev- 
ua 0 20¢, John 4: 24, in the sense in which the word spirit 
would be defined by philosophers at the present day: ‘“ God is 
a spirit, i. e. his whole being is intellectual and moral perfec- 
tion.”* Is it then credible, that our Lord should have taught 
these philosophical gee oy to the Samaritan woman? Indeed, 
the word was never employed by the Jews in this philosophical 
sense ; nor does it so occur in any Greek writer. 

IlI. There remains now the third cause of forced interpreta- 
tions, which we have indicated above, and which we may dis- 
patch in few words. The context, namely, as is in itself evi- 
dent, is an important auxiliary in ascertaining the true sense of a 
passage ; pr peta where there is any ambiguity in the words 
or forms of construction, any obscurity or novelty in the cir- 
cumstances, or any neglect of the usus loguendt. Still, this 
principle requires unquestionably very great caution in the ap- 
plication of it; particularly in regard to writers who have not 
been trained in the rules of the schools, xai ovx év didanroig 
avtownivns sogiag Aoyors Aedovory; and more than all, in 


* “ Sein ganzes Wesen ist Geistigkeit und Moralitat.” 
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epistolary writing, where often an argument is not carried out in 
such a way, that all its parts are entirely coherent. This indeed 
is not usual in epistles of any kind. There is commonly in a 
letter a great variety of topics, some of which are treated in one 
way, and some in another. When therefore interpreters have 
trusted too much, or indeed wholly, to this principle ; and have 
been contented to make out a sense in some degree suitable to 
the context, and to seek every where a dialectic congruity and 
a sort of logical arrangement; it could not be otherwise than 
that they should often advance empty conjectures instead of true 
interpretations, and torture passages of Scripture until they could 
elicit from them some similitude with the general series of dis- 
course. ‘This however is of itself obvious; and therefore re- 
quires here no further illustration. 

We come then to the conclusion, for the sake of which this 
discussion was instituted. 


Arr. IV. Tue Crams or tHe Heprew Lancuace aND 
LiTERATURE. 


IN THREE LECTURES DELIVERED IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 1831. 


By Samuel H. Turner, D. D. Prof. of Bibl. Learning and Interpr. of Script. in the Epise. 
Theol. Seminary ; and Prof. of the Hebrew Lang. and Lit. in Columbia Col. New-York. 


Lecture I. 


In venturing to appear in this place in the character of Pro- 
fessor of the Hebrew Language and Literature, I feel that an 
apology, or at least an explanation, is necessary. I am aware, 
that to perform the duties of the office, with an ability in some 
degree proportioned to the character of the age, would require 
the undivided attention of a thorough scholar. Feeling my own 
insufficiency, and recollecting the various duties that demand 
my time in another institution, which has and ought to have the 
strongest claims on my attention, I ought perhaps to have shrunk 
from any additional responsibility. But since Columbia College 
has shown her readiness to meet the wishes of the public, by 
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enlarging her system of instruction, and adapting it to the wants 
of the community ; I feel it to be obligatory on me to show a wil- 
lingness, at least, to perform the duties of the appointment with 
which this highly respected seat of learning has honoured me. 
Another motive no less influential, is a desire to aid in ad- 
vancing the cause of Hebrew literature. This department of 
learning has been much neglected in academical and collegiate 
courses of education, both in this country and in England.* 
Not many years ago it was impossible to secure the advantage 
of instruction in Hebrew. The proper books were not readily 
attainable, and it was very difficult to procure the assistance of a 
teacher. Was a young man sufficiently adventurous to aspire 
after any acquaintance with this very ancient and venerable lan- 
guage? He was obliged to pursue his extraordinary enterprise 
alone. He had to grope his way in the dark ; to advance with 
caution and hesitancy, without a guide to direct him where to 
fix his eye upon one ray of light, or where to plant his foot with 
security. As an unavoidable consequence, he was often going 
wrong, or falling back into darkness and confusion ; he was sub- 
jected to loss of time, to dissatisfaction with his acquisitions, to 
indefinite and uncertain perceptions, not to say to many errors, 
which nothing but experience can effectually guard against or 
disperse. At present the case is different.t The necessary 
aids for acquiring an acquaintance with the dialect spoken by 
the patriarchs, are now within the reach of every one. Suitable 
books in the English language may easily be procured ; and in 
various parts of the country, able instructors, laymen as well as 
clergymen, are ready to facilitate its acquisition. ‘The most re- 


* “Time was,” says Prof. Lee of Cambridge, Eng. “ when the 
student of oriental literature was almost a singularity in our uni- 
versities.” See his Controversial Tracts on Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism, Preface, p. ii. 


+ To quote the language of the indefatigable scholar just named, 
“a student may now commence the study of Hebrew without the 
fear of being cited as a monstrous singularity; or of being met at 
every turn with the appalling maxim, that Hebrew roots thrive best 
on barren ground.”—A maxim, let me remark by the way, in the 
use of which those who employ it contrive to compliment them- 
selves ; as it will be generally allowed, that the soil of its advocates 
is not ‘arid’ enough to make the said roots vegetate, and produce 
fruit either useful or agreeable. 
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spectable of our colleges have established Hebrew professor- 
ships; thereby calling the attention of students to a department 
of learning, which has heretofore been too much undervalued. 

An advocate for the study of Hebrew as a part of theological 
education, and even as an exceedingly useful auxiliary to any one 
who wishes to cultivate an acquaintance with the inspired writ- 
ings of antiquity, might reasonably hope that his subject would 
ensure respect ; but should he rise in his demands, and advance 
the claims of Hebrew literature so far as to require a place for 
it in a collegiate course of study, it is very probable that not a 
few would think him unreasonable, if not presumptuous. ‘This 
is conceived to be an unfounded prejudice, the examination of 
which may prepare the way for the subject of the two following 
lectures. 

There was a time when almost all classes of Christians united 
in expressing their abhorrence of the Hebrew people ; and the 
name of Jew was associated with whatever is mean and con- 
temptible. And long since the general spread of literature, and 
the elevation of character produced by religious toleration and 
civil improvement, writers of the first respectability have not hes- 
itated to represent the Hebrew nation as sunk in ignorance. 
Will it be believed, that in adducing the words of an author who 
affirms, that “ before the conquest of Asia by Alexander the 
Great, the Jews were entirely unacquainted with letters,” I 
quote a writer of such extensive research and general reputation 
as Dr. Mosheim?* It were to be wished, that such loose and 
inaccurate views of Hebrew literature could be charged on no 
other respectable author than this distinguished ecclesiastical 
historian. But the same want of acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the Hebrews, mingled with an unusual degree of con- 
tempt, shows itself in a remark of a finished scholar and elegant 
poet of the fifteenth century, the Italian Politian, who despises 
the lyre of David in comparison with that of Horace, and does 
not scruple to say, that the study of Hebrew obstructs or cor- 
rupts the acquisition of eloquence in Latin.t I shall endeavour 
to point out some of the causes of these and other mistakes of 
the same sort with respect to Hebrew literature, ana to show 
that they are altogether unfounded. 


* Eccles. Hist. Cent. I. Part I. Chap. II. § 15. 


+ See Wahl’s Allgemeine Geschichte der morgenlandischen 
Sprachen und Litteratur, Leipzig 1784. p. 495. 


SS in Gees 
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Many have disregarded the claims of the Hebrew language 
and literature to general attention, because they imagine both 
to be poor and unsatisfactory.* ‘The author of the beautiful, 
very imaginative, and, in its views, somewhat loose book on the 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, puts into the mouth of his Alciphron 
a sentiment by no means uncommon, when he makes him in- 
troduce the subject of the work by declaring how thoroughly 
he despises the “ poor and barbarous language” of the He- 
brews. He makes him ask in a tone of unqualified contempt, 
“ What kind of poetry” is theirs? “and in what a language! 
How imperfect is it! how poor in proper terms and definitely 
expressed relations! how unfixed and uncertain aré the tenses 
of the verbs! We cannot tell whether the time referred to, be 
to-day or yesterday, a thousand years ago or a thousand years 
to come.”+ But no one who has read this production of the 
glowing Herder, who seems to have felt the intellectual and im- 
passioned poetry that he describes, can fail to perceive, that the 
obloquy which has been cast on the sacred literature of the pa- 
triarchal nation, is the result of pitiable ignorance and mean in- 
justice, ever ready to frown or to sneer at what they are incom- 
petent to understand and appreciate.—I do not mean to sound 
the praises of the Hebrew tongue, to eulogize it for its softness, 
its adaptation to convey the meaning by means of the sound, al- 
though in this respect its claims are by no means contemptible ; 
I do not intend to compare it with the dulcet melody of the 
language of Metastasio; with the sonorous fulness of that in 
which the Roman orator carried away all hearers, and the poet 
of Mantua all hearts ; with the Proteus-like diversity with which 
the language of Homer and Demosthenes was made to adapt it- 
self to every varied shape and colouring of thought and imagi- 
nation. The Hebrew, as now subsisting, is imperfect, and it 
were manifestly unfair to judge of it by the small remains which 
have survived the ravages of time. And yet these remains are 
sufficient to show, that for communicating thought and produe- 


* See Wahl, ubi sup. He says, that most philologists have been 
too ready to do this. p. 460. 


+ Herder, Geist der Hebriischen Poesie. In this and a few 
other quotations, I have availed myself of Prof. Hodge’s Biblical Re- 
pertory, which contains a correct and accurate translation of a part 
of Herder’s work, by President Marsh of Burlington. See Vol. II. 
No. 3. pp. 326, 327. 
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ing impression, no language is more vividly poetic. Whether 
the old system of deriving the nouns from the verbs be the true 
one, which is also adopted by the author just named, who says, 
that “in a certain sense they are still verbs ;” or whether the 
view of the learned English professor* be more correct, that 
the noun is the primitive form, and that many forms of the verbs 
are really nouns,—is a question which could hardly be expected 
to interest a general audience, and I shall not undertake to dis- 
cuss its merits. In either case, the result as to the prevailing 
characteristic of the language will be the same. It has been 
“said of Homer, that in him all is bustle and motion, and 
that in this the life, the influence, the very essence of all po- 
etry consists.”+ The remark may be applied to the Hebrew 
language. It abounds with forms of speech strongly expres- 
sive of action, and thus it gives life, animation, and feeling to 
every thing. 

It is generally allowed that the Hebrew language is radically 
the same with the Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic, the last of 
which has become polished and copious in proportion to the 
growth and improvement of the nations that employ it. In or- 
der therefore to form a correct estimate of the ancient He- 
brew, it ought to be considered as a part of that extensive lan- 
guage which has come down to us in these kindred dialects. 
Yet we must not judge of it by our own associations. ‘“ ‘There 
are many names of things which this language has not, because 
the people themselves neither had nor knew the things; and on 
the other hand, it has many others which we have not. In ab- 
stract terms it is barren.” In the patriarchal ages, metaphysical 
niceties were unknown, and phraseology to express them unne- 
cessary. But in representations affecting the senses it is 
rich.” It is said that “more than 250 botanical terms occur 
in the writings” of the ancient Hebrews contained in the Old 
Testament ; and it ought to be recollected, that these writings 
are very uniform in character, and that a large proportion of 
them consist of brief history and of poetry adapted to the use 
of the temple. “ How rich then would the language be, had it 
been handed down to us in the poetry of common life with all 
its diversity of scenes, or even in the writings which were actu- 
ally composed.” “We possess but few remains of the most 





* Lee; see his Hebrew Grammar. 
+ Herder; see Bib. Repert. ubi sup. p. 328. 
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blooming periods of Hebrew poetry ; only those that escaped 
the shipwreck of the captivity in consequence of their connexion 
with the royalty, religion, and history of the nation. ‘The voice 
of the bridegroom and of the bride, the joyous songs of vintage 
and harvest, so often referred to by the prophets, are lost. ‘The 
daughters of song are laid in the dust. ‘The joy of rural festi- 
vals is gone. No more is heard the shouting of the vintager, 
treading out the grape-harvest.” How unreasonable is it, to 
compare throughout the poetry of this people with that of oth- 
ers, when we have only two or three branches remaining. ‘The 
harsh voice of time long ago commanded, “ Hew down the 
tree, cut off its branches, shake off its leaves, and scatter its 
fruits.”* Too well has the mandate been obeyed. ‘The lapse 
of ages and the changes of all earthly things have been the dread 
executioners. But ‘the stump’ of this noble monarch of the 
forest still remains ‘in the earth’ with roots that penetrate to 
Sheol. A few of its branches still stretch their lofty arms to 
heaven, and like Lebanon’s tall cedars wave their magnificent 
tops among the clouds. “It fared with the Hebrews as with 
most nations of antiquity ;” to borrow the appropriate allusion 
of the writer from whom the above quotations are taken, “ the 
flood of ages has passed over them, and only a small remnant, 
like the eight souls of the human family preserved in the ark, 
has escaped.” t 

It is almost impossible to imagine any thing too extraordinary 
to be adopted and defended by a mind bent upon supporting an 
hypothesis. It has been objected to the literature of the He- 
brews that it wants originality ; it is borrowed. 

If indeed, in order to entitle a people to the name of primi- 
tive and to a literature properly original, it be necessary that 
they should have raised themselves from the lowest degree of 
intellectual character through their own native power, should 
have instituted their own laws, and never have interrupted the 
gradual progress of their own knowledge by drawing upon fo- 
reign resources ; then indeed it must be admitted, that the He- 
brews are not a primitive people, and do not possess an original 
literature. In order to be indebted to themselves alone, they 
would have been obliged, from the very origin of their intellec- 


———— 


* Dan. 4: 14. 


+ See Herder, Geist der Heb. Poesie Th. I. Gespr. 1. Th. I 
xu. Compare Bib. Repert. ib. p. 329. 
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tual development as a people, to have confined themselves to 
their own limited extent of country, and to have lived with- 
out any intercourse with other nations. But it cannot be doubt- 
ed, that even their residence in Egypt, although it subjected 
them to hardships and difficulties, inseparable from slavery even 
in its mildest form and much more from the bondage by which 
they were oppressed, had a favourable influence on their ad- 
vancement in arts and cultivation. A sojourn of about four 
hundred years, as appears most probable, or, as many chro- 
nologers think, of two hundred and fifteen, among a people 
more distinguished for science and learning than any other in 
the world, must have exerted a powerful influence on native He- 
brew talent, which in many instances would rise superior to the 
oppressions it was subject to, and become strengthened by the 
very labours it was compelled to perform. ‘The influence of ex- 
traneous causes of this kind on the manners and habits of the 
Hebrew nation, might be traced without any extraordinary diffi- 
culty ; an influence very often deleterious, as their prevailing 
dispositions led them to adopt idolatrous and immoral usages 
from the people in their vicinity ; but sometimes beneficial, as it 
enlarged their views of the true state of other nations, and af- 
forded them additional motives for satisfaction and thankfulness 
under the peculiar advantages which Divine Providence had 
granted them.* 

In this view then, it must be allowed, that the Hebrew nation 
did not possess an original literature. But it may be asked, 
where is the nation that did? No nation whose history is at all 
known, is in this view original in its literature. What people 
can boast of customs, laws, usages, science, and arts, which 
are all its own ; all independent of foreign influence ; all of na- 
tive origin and growth? Such an idea of a literature absolutely 
independent, is preposterous ; it is not warranted by the analogy 
of things. Men are associated together for good in every re- 
spect; and intellectual effort, in whatever it may develop itself 
and whatever may be its result, is lawful prize for any one who 
will take the trouble to follow it up and to make it his own. 

To constitute originality, it is sufficient not to be slavishly 
imitative, to have commingled with the foreign and borrowed 
idea one’s own thoughts, the property of one’s own mind, so as 
to incorporate the native and the exotic into one homogeneous 





* Compare Eichhorn’s Einieitung ins A. T. Bd. I. § 1. 
No. Hl. §3 
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and beautiful plant, adapted to the soil in which it is to flourish, 
and to the air by which it is to be vivified and brought to matu- 
rity. And in this sense were the Hebrews, in the whole com- 
pass of their literature, so far as we are able to judge, highly 
original. Their thoughts are their own, or at least the legiti- 
mate legacy bequeathed to them by the patriarchs, their ances- 
tors; the language in which they are expressed is theirs in com- 
mon with some neighbouring tribes; the figures by which they 
are illustrated and made prominent are peculiarly their own, be- 
ing borrowed, in general, from their beautiful and varied scene- 
ry, their history, their occupations, and their laws and usages 
both political and religious. 

Another objection to the cultivation of Hebrew literature has 
arisen from its limited extent. But this ought to be viewed in 
connexion with other circumstances. 

The Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phenicians, and Hebrews, the 
four most ancient of cultivated nations, have performed impor- 
tant parts on the theatre of the world, and have left to their de- 
scendants many monuments of industrious talent. None of 
them has been obliged to run through a circuit of greater and 
more destructive changes than the Hebrews; and yet, while al- 
most all traces of the literature of the others have been corrod- 
ed by the tooth of time, that gnaws and devours all things, this 
nation has preserved a collection of writings, transmitted them 
with extraordinary care, and by the good providence of God 
bequeathed them to us their posterity, according to the spirit of 
their law, if not in its letter. 

The works of the Hebrews are, in some respects, compara- 
ble to those of any other people, while in some others they are 
very far superior. Extensive literature, indeed, is not to be 
expected from a nation situated like the Hebrews. Originally 
a migratory family, they were driven to Egypt in order to avoid 
perishing by famine. Egyptians, regardless of the advan- 
tages the country had received from a distinguished man of 
their race, subjected them to slavery, and held them for a long 
period in hard and disgraceful durance. The disposition to 
censure and distrust their leader, together with the utter want of 
spirit to face dangers, and fortitude to bear hardships, which 
shows itself on a variety of occasions during their journey 
through the desert, is a plain proof of the degraded state to 
which the bulk of the people had been reduced, and at the 
same time a striking illustration of the wisdom of Providence, 
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in subjecting this people to a series of difficulties and toils in a 
rude and uncultivated wilderness nearly forty years, in order to 
fit them for engaging with powerful and exasperated foes, whom 
they were about to expel from their country, or extirpate as en- 
emies of God, and abandoned to all sorts of wickedness. After 
they had become settled in the land promised to their ancestors, 
they were subjected to repeated subjugations, because they 
would not obey the law interdicting all idolatrous connexion with 
the neighbouring nations. The books of Judges and Samuel 
detail a lamentable series of tyrannical oppressions, which must 
have involved the newly settled tribes in deep distress, and pre- 
sent also some pictures of desolation and wickedness, from which 
the philanthropist, unable to lighten their deep dark shadows, 
would gladly turn aside, to view some more favourable exhi- 
bition. In the time of Solomon, luxury and voluptuousness 
overspread the court, and, as is always the case, must have 
affected the character of the nation. His successor could have 
possessed but little of his father’s wisdom, when he adopted the 
advice of the young courtiers in opposition to that of his graver 
counsellors, and began his administration by announcing to his 
subjects, in the insolent style of oriental despotism, that he 
intended to make the government far more burdensome and op- 
pressive than it had been before. ‘The revolt and separate gov- 
ernment which followed, gave rise to other circumstances tend- 
ing to constitutional and permanent hostility between the two 
nations, and ruinous to the advancement of taste, literature, and 
science. The Hebrews, enfeebled by intestine divisions, were 
the better fitted to become the prey of the surrounding spoilers. 
The Egyptians on the one side, and the Syrians and other an- 
cient and inveterate foes on the other, invaded and plundered 
their territories. Upon the rise and establishment of the later 
Assyrian, and afterwards of the Babylonian empires, new 
scourges were employed by God, though unsuccessfully, to re- 
duce his people to an obedience which would have been attend- 
ed by a correspondent degree of national prosperity. ‘To use the 
language of a Hebrew prophet and poet,* beautifully expres- 
sive and strikingly appropriate from its originating in the coun- 
try of the very army whose march it characterizes, the enemy 
rolled on like a mighty flood ‘ reaching up to the neck,’ reduc- 
ing the nation to the brink of ruin, and menacing utter desola- 


* Ts, &: 8, 
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tion. At last, after many and rapidly successive changes in the 
government, the Israelitish kingdom fell before its plunderers. 
The empire of Judah continued to survive the dissolution of its 
sister, with various fortunes, as it submitted to the divine autho- 
rity that instituted and protected it, or set this authority at defi- 
ance by idolatry and crime ; until the Chaldean power, making 
rapid strides to universal dominion, added the circumscribed 
territory of Judah to its extensive acquisitions, and completed 
the downfall of the Hebrew monarchy by the conquest of the 
country, the burning of its capital, the deportation of the inhabi- 
tants, and the capture of its king. 

From a nation whose origin and history are such as those 
of the Hebrews are represented to have been, whose inter- 
course with foreign countries was, until the later periods of 
their political existence, exceedingly circumscribed, it would be 
unreasonable to expect a diversitied and extended literature. 
With respect to intellectual energy, whole nations, during the 
earlier times of its duration, were slumbering in a state of infan- 
cy; and Herodotus does not distinguish himself among the 
Greeks as the father of history, until about two hundred years 
after the Hebrew nation had been desolated and destroyed by 
the Babylonians. While on the one hand the literature of the 
Hebrews—I speak of it without any reference to its character 
as embodying a system of revealed truth—is not to be extrava- 
gantly eulogized as more comprehensive. and more intellectual 
than all other literature ; yet, on the other, it is not to be despis- 
ed for its poverty, nor does it merit the contemptuous sneer of 
the self-conceited sciolist. Instead of censuring certain deficien- 
cies in the character of its history or poetry, we ought to re- 
ceive with gratitude the venerable monuments of remotest anti- 
quity which it has preserved to us ; the notices, however brief, of 
nations and communities and laws of earliest times, of which no 
other sources of information are extant ; the sublime truths, whe- 
ther civil or moral or religious, which it teaches us, and to which 
it is not rash to say, that nothing in all antiquity is comparable ; 
and that poetry, melting the very soul, touching as the strains in 
unison with which unaffected nature vibrates, or sublime and el- 
evated as the lofty subject whose operations and blessings it com- 
memorates, or awful and dignified in its simplicity as the tremen- 
dous majesty of Him, whose infinity it strives to adore. 

Notwithstanding the misconceptions and erroneous views, 
which it has thus far been my object to examine, there have 
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been persons in all ages, who have devoted much time and at- 
tention to Hebrew learning, and have thought themselves richly 
compensated. Yet it must be acknowledged, that very many, 
after pursuing the study of it for a time, have abandoned the 
attempt in vexation and disgust. 

Still it must not be assumed, that this is necessarily to be im- 
puted to the language. It cannot be denied, that the same re- 
sult has often taken place in relation to Latin and Greek. Per- 
haps some share of it may justly fall to the lot of the learner, 
and probably, in not a few cases, more to that of the teacher. 
In this branch of literature, as in a multitude of others, incalcu- 
lable mischief has been done by pursuing an erroneous method 
of instruction. ‘The crooked must be made straight and the 
rough places plain. The mountains of rabbinical difficulties 
must be levelled for the pupil, and the hills made smooth. 
The Hebrew is undoubtedly the primitive, original tongue, and 
it must certainly be the simplest, and at all periods and under 
all circumstances very easy of acquisition.’ This kind of a pri- 
ori reasoning, and other arguments of the same sort, lie at the 
bottom of the systems of Masclef, Parkhurst, and some other 
grammarians, which beguile the student by leading him to ima- 
gine that he is making rapid progress at the outset, when the 
fact is, his acquisitions are not secured to him. It were foreign 
to the purpose of my present lecture, to give an account of 
the principles of these writers. Anxious to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of the Hebrew language, they have made it the most in- 
definite of all languages. ‘The student may perhaps conjecture 
the right meaning of a word out of the vast number that it 
bears, but he has no means of arriving at certainty except the 
context, which is too often inadequate to enlighten his darkness. 
Let him read—I speak from experience—let him read a large 
proportion of the Hebrew Bible according to this system, and 
he will find on reviewing it, that his knowledge is gone almost 
as soon as it is acquired, and that all is confusion and uncer- 
tainty. No wonder then that the student, finding he cannot se- 
cure the prize which he supposed himself to have nearly won, 
grows weary of the effort, and abandons the pursuit. 

Let me remark again, that in Hebrew as well as in other lan- 
guages, a judicious learner will be content with an improvement 
continually progressive, even if every day’s experience should 
not mark a very distinct and rapid advance. ‘To acquire any 
language is a work of time. All expectations of speedily ac- 
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quiring a foreign tongue, and especially one not living, are idle 
and delusive. Simple persons have never been wanting to lis- 
ten to promises, which a small degree of reflection would con- 
vince any one cannot possibly be realized. And suitable in- 
structors have never been wanting to satisfy such persons of the 
exceedingly great facility of acquiring any thing and every 
thing. “ Blesilla, the daughter of Paula, conquered (we are 
told) the difficulties of the sacred language, in a few days.” 
For this important piece of information, we are indebted to St. 
Jerome, Ep. 25. If it be very accurate, I am afraid that the 
difficulties of the Hebrew language have considerably increased 
since the age of this holy father, or that the ability and appli- 
cation of its learners have lamentably diminished.* ‘The truth 
is, that such mistaken views and unfounded representations are 
always injurious. Like grammars at one view and on half a 
sheet, or like pretences to communicate a complete knowledge 
of a language in a few lessons, they raise hopes which are nev- 
er realized; and the pupil, finding by experience that he has 
been deceived, is too soon induced to devote his time and 
talents to other studies. Enthusiastic admiration of any thing 
not unfrequently leads its advocates to represent its attainment 
as the easiest matter imaginable. An accurate and fundamental 
acquaintance with the Hebrew tongue is a work of time and pa- 
tient examination. But it brings along with it an ample reward, 
in enabling the interpreter to judge for himself, without placing 
implicit reliance on the decisions of others. 

ut on the other hand, let it not be supposed from what has 
been said, that it requires more than ordinary application to ac- 
quire a competent knowledge of Hebrew. If the student can 
make up his mind to proceed deliberately at first, to secure a 
thorough acquaintance with the leading forms and principal in- 
flexions of the language; although indeed in the commence- 
ment his progress may be slow, yet he will soon find that the 
perplexities in which he seemed to be involved are gradually 
and surprizingly unravelled, and that what originally seemed to 
be impenetrable darkness and confusion, assumes the appearance 
of clearness and order. Such an application, continued three 


* About 200 years ago, William Schickard published a Gram- 
mar, which he called a Horologium. He offered to teach Hebrew 
in twenty-four hours, and therefore divided his work into as many 
parts, which he called hora. 
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or four hours a day for six or eight months, is sufficient to ena- 
ble a learner of tolerable capacity to read the historical parts of 
the Bible with occasional reference to his grammar and lexicon, 
and to furnish him with materials for an extensive acquaintance 
with the sacred literature of God’s ancient people. 

In the next lecture, I shall endeavour to present the claims of 
the Hebrew language and literature on the scholar and the 
Christian. And should sufficient attention to this subject be 
awakened, to enable me to form a class for private instruction, 
it is my design to deliver a few lectures every year, free to any 
who may feel disposed to favour me with a hearing. Some 
persons may indeed be found, whose prejudices will not permit 
them to devote much time and attention to a department of 
learning which has the Bible alone for its object. But it is to 
be hoped that the number of such is diminishing, and that pub- 
lic feeling is becoming more favourable to a subject which has 
been greatly neglected. Since such men as Newton and Locke 
thought the hours profitably spent which they devoted to the 
study of the Bible, no votary of philosophy need blush to imi- 
tate the example of men before whose capacious intellect nature 
and universal history lay open. And while it stands on record, 
that a scholar so elegant and profound as Sir William Jones, 
could discover nothing in the whole compass of human elo- 
quence or poetry comparable to the contents of the Bible ; it 
cannot be thought enthusiastic to coincide with an author more 
than once referred to in this lecture,* when he says, that “ the 
inspired writings of the Hebrews would be universally read and 
appreciated, if it were only known what treasures they contain.” 


Lecture II. 


Ir is the design of my present lecture, and also of the next, 
agreeably to what was proposed in the former, to lay before you 
some of the grounds on which the claims of Hebrew literature 
to the attention of scholars are conceived to rest. In the first 
place, I shall attempt to state its claims on intelligent youth in 
general, and then particularly on those who are especially inter- 
ested in advancing a correct knowledge of the sacred Scriptures. 

I must be permitted to assume as a conceded point, that it is 
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incomparably better to study a work in its own language than in 
any translation, however great may be its merits. ‘l’o under- 
take to prove this point for the satisfaction of an intelligent au- 
dience, would be to pay a poor compliment to their good sense ; 
and it might seem. impertinent to occupy your time in this 
place by such an unnecessary effort. If therefore it should be 
thought, that any of the remarks to be made apply to the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament in the English version ; I trust it 
will be borne in mind, that they will be felt to be the more ap- 
plicable to the original text, just in proportion as this principle 
is allowed to be true. 

1. The Hebrew language claims attention on the very same 
grounds that the study of any ancient language is defended. 
Early and persevering attention to a grammatical study of lan- 
guages can hardly be too highly valued. It necessarily pro- 
duces habits of close and patient attention; a faculty which 
has done more to form great minds than all the concentrated 
splendour of imagination and genius. It teaches the student to 
digest, combine, and methodize his thoughts; thus (i the ex- 
pression be allowed me) systematizing the furniture of his mind, 


and giving him such a perception of beauty, as leads him, by 
what may be called a sort of acquired instinct, to arrange his 
conceptions in lucid order. It puts him in possession of an un- 


limited command of language, enabling him to express his sen- 
timents with perspicuity, purity, and force; and opens before 
him an immense treasure of ideas and illustrations, of which, 
when combined with his own reflections, he may avail himself 
at his pleasure, to delight and instruct. Now if this be true of 
the languages of ancient Greece and Rome, I know no reason 
why it should not be true of the language of Israel. If it be not, 
the cause must be sought in the poverty and imperfection of its 
literature. But this is a view, which it is hoped has already 
been shown to be erroneous. 

2. The Hebrew Scriptures are a collection of valuable relics 
of antiquity ; a large proportion of them much older than any 
writings which former ages have transmitted to us. In this view 
they present a field of research at once unbounded in extent, 
and luxuriant in its productions. ‘Not to know what has trans- 
pired before our own times, is to be always children.’ Thus 
says the great Roman orator and philosopher ; and men of in- 
dustry and intellect have in all ages inquired into the nature, 
habits, and history of those, who in remote periods have been 
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distinguished for character and enterprise. Various nations have 
boasted of the extraordinary antiquity of their writings, and 
however well founded may be the claim of some, it would be 
difficult to prove that the venerable nation of the Hebrews ought 
to yield precedence to any other. To the antiquarian, who 
would carry back his researches into the most distant ages, 
the books of Scripture are a treasure; for without the light 
which they throw along his path, he would soon be obliged 
to grope in obscurity, and before advancing far would find 
himself involved in utter darkness. 

I am well aware that this statement has been denied by 
some writers. ‘The philosopher of Fernay, whose learning and 
research, to say the least, were more commendable than his tal- 
ent for sarcasm and his bitter opposition to Christianity, has at- 
tempted to disprove the truth of the Pentateuch; and has said 
that in the time of Moses no other writing was in use but hie- 
roglyphic, and consequently that the work ascribed to the He- 
brew lawgiver could not have been deposited in the side of the 
ark. But this assertion, like many others of his sect, is not 
founded on sufficient evidence; and the truth of it is com- 

letely disproved by the learned labours of that most indefatiga- 

le French antiquarian and traveller, Champollion. He has 
shown, to use his own expression, that “ two centuries at least 
before the time when Moses wrote the Pentateuch,” (and I would 
add he might have said in all probability two centuries more,) 
“the use of papyrus, as a material to write on, can be inferred 
from the acts still extant of an Egyptian monarch.”* 

The consideration of their antiquity then, very greatly en- 
hances the value of those remains of Hebrew literature, which 
are preserved in the Bible. The greater part of them have 
descended from ages of which we have scarcely any other 
monuments. ‘The oldest Hebrew historian is some centuries 
more ancient than the earliest traces of writing among the 
Greeks; and the most modern writer of the Old Testament 
was contemporaneous or nearly so with Herodotus. Besides, 
the historical and poetic books of the Hebrews are ancient 
works of mind belonging to Asia, and therefore most valuable 
documents to assist in developing the primitive history of man, 


* See Essay on the Hieroglyphic System of M. Champollion 
jun. By J.G.H.Greppo. Translated from the French by Isaac 
Stuart. Boston, 1830. p. 166. 
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who was originally settled in that part of the world, as may be 
shown on grounds quite independent of the inspired records. 
These remains then are not limited to the history of the He- 
brews and an outline of their intellectual culture ; they com- 
prise materials for delineating the early history of the human 
race. What other books are there, which have preserved to 
us such pure accounts of the primitive condition of mankind, 
a subject so soon lost in the mists of hoary age? What monu- 
ments exhibit so beautiful and philosophic a sketch of the origin 
of the world? What substitute can be adopted to supply the 
place of the Hebrew writings? Annihilate the records origi- 
nating in Hebrew industry and preserved by Hebrew care, 
and what a blank will appear in the history of ancient states 
and nations! The historian is obliged to avail himself of these 
venerated documents in giving an account of the early state of 
man, even if his prejudices should have led him to reject the 
system of religion which they were intended to introduce. 

3. The subjects comprised within the sacred volume of the 
Hebrew Scriptures strengthen its claims to attention in a degree 
almost incalculable. 

a) It contains a large portion of useful and interesting 
history. Its object indeed is not to elevate national or indi- 
vidual character, but so to delineate manners and to exhibit 
facts as to afford practical instruction to all succeeding ages. 
Who that wishes to be taught the lessons of wisdom, can fail 
to learn them from the models there presented, or from the sal- 
utary warnings which speak with irresistible effect in the ac- 
counts of crime and of punishment therein contained? It is 
impossible to reflect on the narratives of Abraham, of Joseph, 
of Moses, of David, and of many others—whose names are 
embalmed, I trust, in your memories—without feeling the value 
of practical dependence on God in difficulties ; without admir- 
ing the circuitous mazes of providential agency, accomplishing 
its own purposes by methods apparently irregular and adverse ; 
without perceiving that the natural tendency of oppression is to 
bring down ruin on the oppressor, to awaken deliverers, and 
rouse the spirit of vengeance ; without learning the necessity of 
discipline, and the important truth, that it is only by difficulties 
and trials that the energy of the character can be elicited, and 
the man be fully formed for practical usefulness. 

6) It is universally admitted, that the Hebrew Scriptures 
contain most admirable lessons of moral wisdom. Sometimes 
they are taught by plain and serious declaration, recommending 
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themselves to every honest man’s understanding by their evident 
truth and necessity, and coming home to his conscience by their 
correspondence with his feelings and perceptions of what is 
right. In various parts of the Old Testament, moral and re- 
ligious duty is laid down in a simple, didactic form. Sometimes 
it is communicated in beautiful and touching parables; of which 
it may be said without any fear of contradiction, that in the 
whole range of classic compositions of this kind, nothing supe- 
rior if indeed equal can any where be found. That of Jotham 
in the book of Judges* is the oldest upon record ; and is not to 
be exceeded for the keenness which lies at the bottom of its 
merited reproof, and the truth of the lesson which in one word 
it conveys to the simple Israelites, and the worthless and in- 
efficient usurper. And nothing but that utter incapacity of 
forming a right estimate of one’s own character, with which sin 
blinds the eyes of the understanding, could have hindered the 
Hebrew monarch from recognizing himself in the ungrateful 
and hard-hearted oppressor, who had ‘taken the poor man’s 
lamb and dressed it for the wayfaring man,’ even before Na- 
than made the pointed application of his parable in the ever 
memorable words, “ Thou art the man !”+ 

c) By the lover of poetry the Hebrew Scriptures must ever 
be cherished with a fond enthusiasm. I have not in view every 
one who is looking out for whatever may appear in the world 
under the garb of verse. 1 mean the man who has understand- 
ing to appreciate, soul to feel, and taste to enjoy compositions, 
which, whether they be written in measured lines or not, are ex- 
pressive of deep and impassioned feeling, of exquisite sensibili- 
ty, proving beyond the possibility of doubt that they embody 
none other perceptions and emotions but such as come warm 
from the bosom of the writer, none but what he has thought 
and experienced himself in the inmost recesses of his soul. 
Such compositions are to be found in the remains of Hebrew 
literature which have come down to us; and he who would 
attain the most exalted excellence in a species of writing con- 
secrated by the very earliest of human records and by the uni- 
versal feeling of mankind, cannot neglect them without loss, 
even though he may have become imbued with the fragrance and 
animated by the power of the great master spirits of the world. 

It will not, I presume, appear ‘strange to any of my hearers, 
that the Hebrew Bible should be spoken of as containing the 
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finest strains of poetry. The very conformation of the sen- 
tences might suggest the suspicion to an attentive reader, that 
they do rot belong to plain prose; even if the fact did not 
break forth in the loftiness of sentiment, the splendour of im- 
agery, and the richness of colouring, which in many parts 
abound. And the poetic effusions of the sacred muse are not 
confined to one class of poems. The Hebrew Scriptures, and 
particularly the Psalms, contain a number of lyric odes, compo- 
sitions of unrivalled sweetness and sublimity. They are not 
destitute of elegiac poetry, full of exquisite tenderness, of deep 
and affecting feeling. ‘They abound with didactic poems, which 
give rules for the regulation of life, and exhibit much observa- 
tion of mankind, keen discrimination, and sound practical wis- 
— The scholar and the man of taste will appreciate their 
worth. 

Let us direct our view for a few moments to the character 
of Hebrew poetry,* although at present we can take but a 
hasty and limited glance. 

At an early period, it had risen to an elevated standing, which 
it boldly maintained as long as the people breathed the atmos- 
phere of the country inhabited by their ancestors. Various cir- 
cumstances contributed to form the Hebrews into a people dis- 
tinguished for poetic feeling. Before their descent into Egypt, 
their pastoral life and their entire political freedom became the 
cradle of their poetry. After their establishment in Canaan, 
various circumstances concurred to foster and cherish the sen- 
timent. Among these may be mentioned, first and principally, 
the stirring example of Moses, whose person and character 
were venerated by every one, whose writings every one studied, 
forming his own language upon the noble model of the inspired 
lawgiver. This was the fact, in no small degree, during the 
whole period of the Hebrew commonwealth. 

Subsequent writers employed figurative language taken from 
the services that were performed in the tabernacle. The histo- 
ry of the exodus from Egypt, comprehending the miracles that 
accompanied it; the march through the desert and into the pro- 
missd ead with the victories and wonders by which it was sig- 
nalized, were eagerly seized on to describe or illustrate later 
events. Sometimes the language and figures used by Moses 
are amplified by those who followed him. Paradise, the tree 
of life, the catastrophe of the deluge, the burning of Sodom 
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-——and a multitude of other particulars—afford materials to be 
employed by Hebrew writers as convenience might suggest or 
necessity require. And while this fact affords assistance in illus- 
trating the history of Hebrew literature, it is a standing argu- 
ment in favour of the truth of the facts, renewing its force on 
the mind with every repeated study of the sacred volume.— 
To the example of Moses must be added, the influence of the 
constant succession of prophets, giving effect to their sacred 
ministrations and divinely guided instructions by the energies of 
poesy ; the general taste for music, the enthusiasm with which 
this most delightful talent was cultivated, and the dignity to 
which it was raised by its connexion with the service of Jeho- 
vah; the majestic splendour with which this sublime service was 
conducted ; and beside these causes, the varied history of the 
nation, abounding with so many wonders, and the beautiful 
country, ‘ flowing,’ as it is poetically said, ‘ with milk and honey,’ 
and deservedly called ‘ the glory of all lands.’ 

Let us give a passing look at some of the records of Hebrew 
poetry which have come down to us entire.—How great is the 
poetic merit of the book of Job! What a splendid judgment 
of the monarch of the universe does it contain! What magni- 
ficent preparations for this judgment! What a display of vic- 
tory! What sublimity in the charge of the Almighty One! 
What dignity in his challenge! Not a reader of taste and feel- 
ing can fail to recognize the Divinity. ‘The sorrows and lamen- 
tations of the sufferer prepare the way to vindicate the Creator’s 
honour. Doubts upon doubts are suggested against the govern- 
ment of an all-wise and gracious and powerful Providence. 
Infidelity raises her towering structure. But no- sooner is the 
building finished than it crumbles into ruins. ‘The invention, 
the materials, the finish of this poem, are all exquisite. The 
book of Job, if we except the first two chapters and the last, 
is pure, unadulterated poetry. It describes.things as they are, 
nature as it looks, manners as they rise and float. Man— 
man it describes; im the friends of the sufferer, as we too 
often see him, selfish, cold, censorious, not altogether dissatis- 
fied perhaps with the evils of those for whom he cherishes 
some degree of friendship; in the sufferer himself, what every 
man ought to be, a criminal, downcast, prostrate before his 
God, submission itself, total and entire concession in the hands 
of his Maker and lawful owner, when he feels how overwhelm- 
ing to the creature is the infinite perfection of the Creator. 
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God it represents—I will not say in all the sublimity of 0m 
imagery, much less will I say in the abstract and unfeeling 
definitions of a self-conceited philosophy, which has no concep- 
tion of the object it presumes to portray—but I will say, it rep- 
resents him as no mortal genius ever could, as no human intel- 
lect, unblessed by the inspiration whose source it dares to point 
to, ever did or can. Hell is naked before him—heaven is 
unfolded—all things are like nothing, all things are nothing, 
when compared with the infinite Maker! In no other compo- 
sition extant is there so much of the true sublime and of magnif- 
icent simplicity, as reign through the latter part of the book of 
Job. A judge, competent to determine the comparative merits 
of the literature of various countries, has given his decided 
opinion in favour of this work. It is “a piece of writing,” says 
the accomplished Frederic Schlegel,* “ which, considered mere- 
ly as such, is without doubt one of the most characteristic and 
sublime, which has come down to us from the ancient world.” 
Until the time of Samuel, the remains of Hebrew poetry are 
chiefly confined to songs of war and triumph; as, for example, 
the joyous song of Deborah, animated by a bold heroic energy. 
But Samuel superintended, and perhaps founded, the schools of 
the prophets, which exerted so happy an influence on the char- 
acter of the nation. ‘Tending the flocks of his father, the son 
of Jesse cultivated a taste for the refinements of sacred music 
and divine poesy. And the harp, which had been his compan- 
ion in the deserts of Judea, and the constant solace of his sad- 
ness in the long hours of his adversity, which had learned to 
express the grief of his soul at the distresses he sustained, and 
the spiritual enjoyments from which he was driven by his re- 
lentless persecutor, was not cast aside when he sat upon the 
throne of Israel. Then it was tuned to loftier strains, and its 
chords were swept by the hand of a master, in honour of his 
mighty Deliverer. Others caught the spirit of the monarch, 
and during this golden age of literature among the Hebrews, 
nothing can be more divine than their lyric poetry. David 
himself is equally happy in ode, in song of praise, and in elegy ; 
and all his compositions are characterized by sweetness and 
beauty. The spirit that breathes in the works of Asaph is in- 
structive. The poems of the sons of Korah are often of great 
force, rich in sentiment, and not unfrequently overpowering. 


* Lectures on Literature, Vol. II. 
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They melt the heart, and comprise some of the most beautiful 
elegies and most expressive odes.* 

In the prophet who has so justly been styled “ the evangel- 
ical,” elegance and propriety are striking characteristics. In 
some parts he rises in sublimity almost to a level with the 
songs of Moses and the poem of Job. His compositions are 
distinguished for boldness of thought, devotion of sentiment, 
and earnestness of manner. He is remarkable for strength of 
expression, happy choice of language, and elegance of arrange- 
ment. His images are delineated with great accuracy ; and al- 
though the same figures are of frequent occurrence, yet the 
colouring is beautifully varied with a felicitous success almost 
unrivalled even by sacred poets. He paints the distresses of 
his own age or that immediately approaching with a dark pen- 
cil, and by means of a few deep shadows often presents a scene 
truly terrific, and calculated to make the beholder shudder. 
Then spreading before you the golden age of the Messiah in all 
its splendour, he seizes upon the soul, and bears it onward on 
the wings of his inspiration.+ 

But of all the prophets whose compositions have come down 
to us, Joel has been said to be the most original writer. Who 
does not recognize in this Hebrew the great poet, the striking 
painter of nature? Few indeed are able to reach the height of 
his comprehensive imagination. Every where he shows inven- 
tion. Every where he unfolds beauties. Subject and execu- 
tion display the hand of the master. His strain rises in grief, 
and ae in joy and exultation. What enchanting imagery and 
pictures of happy times does he paint! Pure, flowing, strong, 
and, to use an idiom of his own language, ‘ mighty before the 
Lord,’ is the language of Joel. He belongs to the golden age 
of Hebrew literature, and he is worthy of it.t 

Habakkuk, the inimitable singer of griefs and of joys, of sad- 
ness and of consolation, language is too weak to eulogize as he 
deserves. ‘The noble hymn which forms the third chapter of 
his book is beyond all praise. 

In these and other writings of the Hebrews there is “a splen- 
dour and sublimity which, considered merely as poetic, excite 
our wonder, and disdain all comparison with any other compo- 


* Comp. Herder, Th. II. p. 343. 


+ Compare Jahn’s Introduction, p. 344. Justi’s Sionitische Harf- 
enklange, p. 262. t Comp. Wahl ubi sup. 
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sitions.” ‘To continue in the language of the learned lecturer, 
already quoted, “They form a fountain of fiery and godlike in- 
spiration, of which the greatest of modern poets have never 
been weary of drinking, which has suggested to them their 
noblest images, and animated them for their most magnificent 
flights.”* Milton felt the force of Hebrew poetry, and his own 
splendid genius willingly bowed before the authority of its inspi- 
ration. 

4. The considerations which have already been advanced to 
show the claims of Hebrew literature on the attention of schol- 
ars, will, I trust, be allowed to have some weight. Another, 
and the last which shall be introduced in this division of the sub- 
ject, is drawn from the style of the Hebrew writings. This 
point has indeed in some measure been anticipated in the re- 
mark just made ; and this was hardly to be avoided, from the 
intimate connexion of poetry with the character of the compo- 
sition. Still, there are a few observations which justice to the 
subject will not permit me to withhold. 

«) In the first place, the style of the Hebrew writings is re- 
markable for its simplicity. ‘This is indicative of good sense. 
It is the weaker and more injudicious class of writers that be- 
come affected, and substitute sound and pompous pretence for 
substantial thought, of which they have often but little to dis- 
pose. The idea which the Hebrew author intends to give us, 
he gives us in plain words, which were in common use in his 
day among the class of people to whom he belonged, or for 
whom his book was originally intended. ‘There is reason to be- 
lieve, that the most careful examination of the language of the 
Old Testament will accumulate the evidence in proof of this 
position, that if we except those subjects which, from their very 
nature, must ever be obscure to men, and those parts which, in 
the character of the composition, are elevated or recondite, it 
was to those who first received it one of the plainest of books. 

6) In Hebrew narrative brevity is another very remarkable 
property, which indeed sometimes amounts to a peculiarity. It 
is certainly worthy of consideration, that in general the Hebrew 
historians content themselves with stating facts, leaving it to the 
reader to draw inferences. For myself, I must be permitted to 
say, that this trait of character in the writers under considera- 
tion, viewed in the degree in which they exhibit it, strikes me 


* Schlegel, I. 190. 
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as quite original, and, let me add, worthy of imitation. If a 
writer of the Old ‘Testament relate an event out of the usual 
course of nature, however extraordinary among miraculous 
events the transaction may be, he very seldom stops to com- 
ment. He states the fact, and then proceeds to the narrative, 
leaving the simple truth to make its own impression. In the 
relation of acts of atrocity and persecution, calculated to harrow 
up the feelings of men so intimately associated with the suffer- 
ers as some of the writers must have been, it is remarkable that 
no indignant feelings escape them ; but with a simplicity altogeth- 
er inimitable, and a dignified brevity to which there is nothing 
comparable, they tell us the facts as they transpired. 

c) There is one quality more which deserves attention. In 
very many parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, the style is remark- 
ably characteristic. I mean, it is adapted to the situation, cir- 
cumstances, and characters of the speakers. Hence it may be 
inferred, that the authors drew their portraits from real life, or 
that they were admirably qualified to delineate whatever fea- 
tures they pleased. Let me be permitted to illustrate this re- 
mark by one or two examples. 

The beautiful story of Joseph, which for unaffected simplici- 
ty, correct delineation of manners, and deep pathos, is altogeth- 
er unrivalled, affords a striking instance. The venerable old 
patriarch had for many years mourned a beloved son. He is at 
last assured that his darling has not been torn to pieces by a 
wild beast, as he had been led to suppose, but that, by the mar- 
vellous providence of God, he has risen to be lord of Egypt. It 
is not the strangeness of his fortunes, it is not the dignified sta- 
tion to which his son is raised, that makes any impression on 
the mind of the father. Every feeling of this kind is lost in one 
absorbing thought. Every consideration is forgottea in the 
overwhelming delight produced by the assurance that he still 
lives! Enough! Joseph my son is yet ative!”* This is all 
that the fond father thinks of, all that his heart feels, all that his 
soul cares for. An inferior writer would have accumulated a 
number of impertinent circumstances ; but the master looks in- 
to the very centre of the soul, and copies what he sees and feels 
to be indelibly stamped there. Nothing else occurs to him ; 
that one thing is all. Iwill not say, that none but a parent 


* Gen. 45: 28. 
No. Hl. 65 
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could thus have written, but I will say, that none but a parent 
can fully enter into the feelings of the writer. 

How exceedingly characteristic and graphical is the narrative 
of the woman of Renesheth in the first book of Kings.* Dur- 
ing the time of a famine of extraordinary severity, Elijah ap- 
plies to a widow in that part of the country, to accompany the 
draught of water she was about to bring him, with some solid 
food. She replies, that as truly as God lives she has nothing 
but a handful of meal and a little oil, an¢sthat she is gathering 
two sticks to dress the scanty leavings ofthe barrel for herself 
and her son, that they may eat it and die. Was there ever a 
more appalling picture of poverty, famine, and despair! Two 
sticks which the old woman might chance to pick up, would be 
enough to cook all the provisions that remained, to dress the last 
earthly meal. Nothing more was then to be looked for, no fur- 
ther relief to be expected but—death. The historian may di- 
late upon the miseries of famine ; the exhausted sufferer has 
but few words of description. But these few tell the whole ca- 
lamity. They paint its horrors to the very life; and you see 
here the wretched victim making up her mind to eat her last 
morsel, and—to die.t 


* 1K. 17: 8—12. 

+ Lecture Introductory to the course of Hebrew Instruction in 
the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, by C. C. Moore. pp. 16, 17.—“‘ Those parts of the He- 
brew Scriptures which are written in prose, are remarkable for the 
ease and clearness of their style, and their entire freedom from any 
thing like ambitious or unnecessary ornament. The descriptions to 
be found in them are like paintings whose lights and shades are in 
masses, and whose touches are few and bold. The effect produced 
by the Hebrew manner of relating is, to place the objects and ac- 
tions described immediately before the eye of the mind. The lead- 
ing facts are seized by the author, and all] attendant circumstances 
neglected. ‘Thus a life and vigour are imparted to the descriptions 
and to the speeches, quite peculiar to the Scripture compositions. 
As in the human countenance, more may oftentimes be conveyed 
by a flash of expression than by the most laboured words; so, in 
the Bible, a whole train of ideas is frequently awakened, or a most 
powerful effect produced, by some brief phrase or sudden exclama- 
tion. These writings possess a wonderful and unrivalled union of 
pathos and strength. In them every thing appears natural and un- 
sought. And, with regard to the character and conduct of per- 
sons therein portrayed, the most perfect candour and impartiality 
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It is possible, indeed I am apprehensive it is very probable, 
that what I have ventured to say this evening in favour of He- 
brew literature, and also what I said on a former occasion, will 
be ascribed by many to prejudice ; perhaps to an unwarrantable 
professional bias, amusing to men of more general views, but 
not at all conclusive to their understandings. While on the one 
hand, so far from being conscious that such a supposition is well 
founded, I feel that the remarks made do not approach the ele- 
vation of the subject ; I am aware on the other, that great allow- 
ance is to be made for the sentiment, unfortunately too general, 
that the Bible is to be regarded simply, solely, and exclusively, 
as the repository of religious views and doctrines, and in no 
sense at all as a collection of works of taste and elegance. I 
have called this sentiment unfortunate ; and it is so, because it 
is the result of a partial and very imperfect view of the truth. 
The opposite error, I freely grant, is infinitely the worse of the 
two. It is much better to venerate the Hebrew Scriptures mere- 
ly as the inspired source of religious truth, and to view the sa- 
cred volume in no other light than this, than, with many of the 
scholars of Germany, to tarnish its lustre by considering it as 
entitled to no higher claims than the noblest production of hu- 
man genius can assert. But does the absurdity of one extreme 
justify the opposite? That the Hebrew Scriptures demand the 
attention of the believer in revelation, and that the divinity of 
their origin constitutes their highest claim to his regard, is a 
view of the subject, which, among others, I hope to present to 
you at our next meeting, should your indulgence be again ex- 
tended to me. But the influences of divine inspiration are not 
incompatible with the exercise of natural genius and human in- 
dustry and talent; :nd both these views of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures are to be regarded in weighing their legitimate claims to 
attention. Let the subject have a fair trial ; and if, upon a tho- 
rough investigation of its merits, it shall be found that in plans 
for liberal education justice has not been done to this depart- 
ment, let us, governed by a sense of duty, atone for the default, 
by a generous regard for what we are conscientiously convinced 
is the RIGHT. 





are manifest ; their vices and crimes are related in as simple and 
unqualified a manner as their virtues and good actions. No false 
colouring appears to be thought necessary; all bears the stamp of 
truth and reality.” 
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Lecture II]. 


Were a human being of exalted intelligence and deep feel- 
ing, in the full enjoyment of mature powers, to be placed for the 
first time in a situation where all the splendours of nature are 
brought before his view, it is difficult to imagine the lofty concep- 
tions and thrilling emotions which the magnificent prospect would 
inspire. He sees the valleys glistening with golden harvests ; 
the plains joyously resounding with the voice of the husband- 
man and his domestic associates, of the shepherd and his fleecy 
care ; the streams slowly creeping in the meadows and through 
the woods, or sweeping with irresistible violence along their 
majestic course ; the noble oak, stretching his vast limbs beauti- 
ful with foliage towards heaven; the deep dark forests, ex- 
tending further than the eye can reach; the rocky mountains, 
that seem to wall up the earth, and by their impregnable masses 
to defy the assaults of other worlds, and to bear on their dim 
tops the vault of heaven with all its glories. Such a scene 
would be too splendid for language to describe. Imagination 
itself would find it difficult to conceive the overpowering im- 
pressions it must produce. Under these circumstances, let us 
suppose the astonished observer to be informed of that ineffably 
great and glorious Being, by whom all these magnificent crea- 
tions are brought into existence and activity ; to be told, that 
the Maker’s presence pervades, animates, controls, governs the 
whole ; that every where his influence extends, and that all the 
eye can comprehend is the temple of that Majesty, who was 
from everlasting and will ever be the same, the infinite, the 
Eternal. Overawed by the presence of the Holy One, he 
would fall down before him in all the reverence of expressive 
silence. 

Let it not be thought that the picture is too highly coloured, 
or that the comparison is overstrained, when it is applied to the 
contents of the volume which constitutes the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. The student, who comes to an examination of this col- 
lection with a feeling merely critical, who indulges himself in 
viewing its exhibitions simply as objects of taste and splendid 
creations of imagination and genius, is like the looker on the 
natural world, who knows nothing of its Author, Former, and 
Preserver. He is struck with the beauty and order that are 
every where predominant, the extensiveness, magnificence, and 
sublimity of the views that are displayed before him, and he 
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cannot repress his delight and admiration. But the holy Agent 
that influences all, the soul that animates, the Spirit, pure, celes- 
tial, and altogether divine, that pervades the whole,—this, alas ! 
is unappreciated and unknown. 

In presenting the claims of Hebrew literature to the atten- 
tion of the scholar, I have thus far confined myself to those 
points which it possesses in common with the literature of an- 
cient nations in general. Perhaps, indeed, it may be the opin- 
ion of some, that no other characteristic ought to be introdu- 
ced ; that the Hebrew writings ought to be viewed in none other 
light than that in which all others are viewed. But it is the di- 
vinity reigning throughout the holy volume which gives it its pecu- 
liar excellence ; and I do not see why its most striking charac- 
teristic should be omitted. If the lecturer be not limited to a 
partial exhibition of its claims, how can he be denied the right 
of assuming that which is its most honourable distinction ? 
Mere justice to the subject requires this. 

Those who recognize the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, must of course regard them as an invaluable 
depository of true religious faith, and must be ogee | inter- 
ested in advancing a correct knowledge of them. It is to 
such more particularly that this lecture is addressed. 

And in speaking to such, I address myself to all who are 
Christians, with whom the inspiration of the Old Testament is a 
primary and fundamental article of faith. If we do indeed be- 
lieve the Hebrew writings to have been inspired by God, we 
must believe them to be intelligible productions ; not, like the 
unconnected ravings of the agitated Sybil, susceptible of any 
meaning that circumstances and passion might choose to sug- 
gest, but bearing one definite sense, perspicuous to the reader 
who has knowledge sufficient to comprehend it, and rational to 
the clear and unprejudiced judgment. If such be our views of 
the Hebrew writings, we owe it to that love of truth which is 
the characteristic of a generous soul, and that disposition to 
communicate instruction for the general good, which is the pre- 
dominant feeling of every elevated mind, to use our best efforts 
in order to extend an acquaintance with them. The ministers 
of religion, and young men who intend to devote themselves to 
the sacred profession, must feel this inference in all its weight. 

The inspiration of the Hebrew Scriptures implies such per- 
vading divine influence on the views of religion, and of all mat- 
ters essentially connected with it and supporting and maintaining 
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it, as shall exclude error, and exhibit spiritual truth, so as to 
advance the best interests of man. Such an influence is as- 
serted and implied in the representations of several writers of 
the Old Testament; so that, if we allow them to have been ra- 
tional and sensible men, the denial of it is nothing less than an 
abandonment of their moral and religious character. It is also 
necessarily involved in the facts which many of these writers 
exhibit in their works now extant, so that any other view of the 
subject is altogether inadequate to explain the phenomena which 
their writings contain. Formerly those who rejected this view, 
regarded the Hebrew prophets as visionary enthusiasts, men of 
overheated imagination, expressing themselves with an inaccu- 
racy and obscurity, which, while it made them unintelligible to 
others, proved that they themselves had no very clear concep- 
tions of their own meaning. Hence it would follow of course, 
that they must have been an ignorant set of men, and their pro- 
ductions must be characterized by error and absurdity. It is 
curious to remark, and no less interesting to observe the fact, as 
affording a striking comment on the illusions of the human 
mind, when deceived by the ignus fatuus of misguiding error, 
that, in our own day, the very same class of thinkers and wri- 
ters on the subject of revelation, as connected with the Old Tes- 
tament, have taken a stand the very opposite. Ask the Ger- 
man disciple of naturalism, what he thinks of the Hebrew pro- 
phets? He will tell you, that they were men of extensive in- 
formation, profound wisdom, enlarged views of the political and 
religious state of their own and of surrounding nations, strongly 
attached to the theocracy, able to penetrate farther into the pro- 
bable results of causes in operation than other men ; men who 
were enlightened politicians, thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of past ages, with the government and institutions of 
their own and of surrounding countries, perfectly conversant 
with the springs of human action, and particularly with the polit- 
ical views of nations connected by interest and policy with 
the Jewish people. ‘They were men of extraordinary sagacity, 
and, from the well known operations of causes with which they 
were familiar, they were able to calculate with moral certainty 
the results which they predicted and announced as oracles from 
God ; men who held a dignified station in the community, and 
in point of influence and practical authority, were at the very 
head of the nation. But although the attempts to support this 
scheme are exceedingly plausible, nothing is more certain than 
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that its defenders have been obliged to set at nought all evidence 
militating against it, which is to be derived from history. ‘They 
have been obliged to abandon the authenticity of several works, 
although it has been uniformly supported by a plain and undeni- 
ed tradition of the people, of whose literature they make a part, 
reaching—as far as we are able to judge—up to the days of 
their respective authors. ‘They have been obliged to adopt in- 
terpretations which are not merely at variance with those gene- 
rally received, but also with the whole character of the Bible as 
such, and better suited to the fables of oriental mythology ; in- 
terpretations assumed without proof of the theory on which they 
rest, and contradictory and frigid in the results that they exhibit. 
Such a scheme is utterly inadequate to explain the Hebrew 
writings. But it is no trifling subject of congratulation to those 
who are particularly interested in the study of these writings, 
that they are acknowledged to contain specimens of genius of 
the highest order, and as such to deserve the attention of every 
scholar, by men whose profound learning must place them at the 
very head of all literary circles. A Hebrew prophet is neither 
an ignorant fanatic nor a sagacious politician. He is a divinely 
directed teacher of the true religion, and such teachers were 
promised to his nation by the inspired Moses. It is not essential 
to the character of a prophet as such, that he shall be endowed 
with the power of foreseeing future events, although such power 
was evidently possessed by many of the Hebrew prophets. In 
either capacity, as a divine teacher of the true religion, and as a 
seer to look into the ages to come, it is plain that the influence 
by which he is guided is not destructive of his own powers, 
whether of native genius or strengthened by education. Con- 
sequently it leaves him in the free exercise of his imagination, 
of his mental faculties, and of his feelings. These may be 
chastened and controled by education, discipline, society, and 
various other causes; or may run wild, as it would appear to a 
cold western reader, in all the luxuriance of oriental nature, 
splendid in its seeming extravagance. Hence it is that the 
principle under consideration has no necessary connexion with 
the style of each writer. This is formed, as in other cases, by 
the usual circumstances, and therefore in some works it is purer, 
or more sententious, or more ornamental, or more sublime, 
than in others. One writer penetrates the very soul by his deep 
pathetic; another agitates and harrows up the heart by the 
bursts of passion that force out an utterance ; while a third car- 
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ries you up to the heavens in majesty of thought and sublime el- 
evation of sentiment. 

The inspiration of the Hebrew prophets is not limited to 
their character as instructors in religion. It is often exhibited 
in the hymn of praise, the song of triumph, and the ode of vic- 
tory. And lastly, it is plainly developed in the prediction of 
future events, beyond the ken of human foresight, however sa- 
gacious and penetrating. 

The knowledge of the future differed greatly in different pro- 
phets. With some it was a glimpse of those visions of distant 
ages, the full view of which was poured out before the enrap- 
tured eye of another. The obscurities in the delineations of 
the one, must therefore be cleared up by the brighter exhibitions 
of the other ; while both must be set in the purest light by the 
event. 

It would be rash to undertake to determine the various ways 
in which predictions were communicated. But one very usual 
method seems to have been, to present before the imagination 
of the prophet an outline of the future, delineated and portrayed 
in different degrees of graphic minuteness, the prospect more or 
less apparently distant, sometimes obscurely marked, and some- 
times presented in bold relief, the distant now mingling itself 
with what is close at hand, now partially lost in the remote per- 
spective. ‘The prophet, intent upon the scene, and borne away 
by that commanding energy which fixes his whole soul upon 
the prospect, copies what he sees, and describes what he wit- 
nesses. ‘The copy is indeed a faithful picture of the original, 
the description a true account of the fact; but the colouring, 
the style, the figures,—these properly belong to the writer, and 
they are modified by the infinite diversity of external circum- 
stances, which have contributed to form his whole mental con- 
stitution. 

Let us approach the Hebrew prophet, and let us catch, if 
possible, a glimpse of the scene that he surveys; or rather, let 
us feel it as described by himself. The man of God is on his 
watch-tower. The Spirit of the Highest seizes him. He is 
entranced, and, in holy vision, gazes on the prospect. It is his 
own country, ‘the glory of all lands,’ that lies before his 
view. Amazement overwhelms him. Silence, long and deep 
silence, declares his unutterable feelings. At length he speaks ; 
let us draw near and listen :-— 
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‘| am pained in my very heart; 
My heart throbs with anguish ; 
I cannot be still.— 
The clangour of the trumpet, 
The war-shout, O my soul, thou hearest it. 
Destruction upon destruction is cried out, 
The whole country is destroyed ; 
In an instant, crushed are my tents, 
My hangings in a moment. 
How long must I see the standard of battle ? 
Must hear the voice of the trumpet ? 
I behold the earth ; 
It is waste and desolate. 
I gaze upon the heavens ; 
They have no light. 
[The sun is extinguished ; 
The moon is turned into blood ; 
The stars are quenched !} 
I see the mountains ; 
Lo, they tremble, 
And all the hills are quaking. 
I look, and lo, there is not a man ; 
The very birds of the air are gone. 
I look—Carmel is a desert ; 
All its cities are destroyed ; 
At the presence of Jehovah, 
At the presence of his fierce indignation.”* 


Such are the bitter groanings which a Hebrew prophet utters, 
and such the awful images that he employs, in describing the 
desolations of war when it ravages his own dear native land : 
groanings which force their way from his torn and bleeding 
heart ; images, the sublimity of which, is only equalled by their 
terror. Frequently he portrays different views of the picture 

resented to him, and contrasts the happy with the afilictive. 
hus the sublime Isaiah, while he obeys the divine command in 
announcing judgments, seldom fails to accompany them by 
views of the golden future, the reign of the Messiah. Does he 
see his country desolated by the all-powerful Assyrians? In the 
distant horizon he descries the coming glory, and not unfre- 
quently intermingles the one scene with the other. He be- 


* Jer. 4: 19—26. The lines included within brackets are found- 
ed on such passages as Is. 13: 10. Ez. 32: 7,8. and Joel 2: 10, 
31. 


66 
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holds the nation oppressed, the country destroyed. The travel- 
ler passes through it distressed and famishing. In his despe- 
ration he curses his king and his God. He looks upward, 
but in vain. There is no help for him in heaven. He casts his 
eye on the earth. Behold darkness distracting and terrific. 
In darkness is he driven onward. 


“Yet this distress shall not be perpetual. 
Once he disgraced the land of Zebulon and of Naphthali ; 
But hereafter will he honour the country on the sea, 
The region of the Jordan, 
Galilee of the nations.” 


The prophet now enjoys a vision of future felicity. 


“ The people that walked in darkness 
Behold a great light ! 
They that sit in the country where death spreads his shadow, 
Light beams upon them. 
Thou hast increased the nation ; 
Thou hast augmented their joy. 
They rejoice in thy presence as with the joy of harvest, 
As the victors exult in dividing the spoil ; 
For the yoke that burthened them, 
The staff that smote their shoulder, 
The rod of the oppressor, 
Thou hast broken it in pieces, 
As in the day of Midian. 
Every greave of the combatant booted for the battle-shock, 
And the blood-stained war-dress, 
Is devoted to burning, 
Is fuel for the flames. 
For a child is born unto us, 
A son is given unto us, 
And the government shall be upon his shoulder. 
They shall call him, 
Wonder, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace.”’* 


It must be evident that the declarations of the prophets were 
of absolute certainty and of vital truth. They saw the objects 
they announced already in existence. They smote the country 
with the rod of their mouth, and again their powerful words de- 


* Ts. 8: 21—9: 6. 
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livered it. God laid upon their lips the message, and breathed 
on them with celestial fire. Full of an impression that was 
often irresistible, they spoke sometimes in violence to their own 
natural inclinations, urged by a higher power.* 

The religious views of a Hebrew prophet are therefore of 
divine origin. ‘They come to us from the third heaven, and 
bring along with them something of the awful glory of the place. 
As might be expected, they are consequently true, not accom- 
modated in their essential reality to the erroneous preposses- 
sions of any age or country, but intended and calculated to in- 
struct all ages. And, as it were reasonable to anticipate, they 
are also of extraordinary interest to the whole human family. 

They instruct us in the existence and character and attributes 
of God. And while they communicate ideas on these impor- 
tant points, they tell us nothing that would shock good sense and 
feeling. ‘They represent to us no Epicurean deity, sitting above 
the universe and never regarding its inhabitants or its destinies ; 
no Aristotelian influential spring, operating on its own coeval 
and coeternal machine; no Platonic governor, forced by his 
very goodness to form and arrange the eternal mass; no blind 
theogony suited to the gross conceptions of sensual and ignorant 
men ; they know nothing of two independent, eternal, and per- 
petually contending principles ; but they tell us of one pure, in- 
telligent, holy Spirit, uninfluenced by any thing external, volun- 
tarily creating all things, infinite in power and wisdom and per- 
fection. In vain will you examine the volumes of antiquity 
to find such a delineation of the God that made you. The 
poets of Greece and Rome do indeed represent their Jupiter 
in images sublime and terrific, although—let it be added with- 
out offence to the classic muse—sometimes frigid, if not ridi- 
culous. But the Hebrew poet is ever true to his original, who 
is always the infinite, eternal, unlimited, independent JeHovan. 

The religious views of the Hebrew prophets convey informa- 
tion respecting the actions of the Deity. No fortuitous con- 
currence of atoms arranged by chance this harmonious struc- 
ture of the world, but all was made by the Infinite Mind. He 
spake, and the universe sprang into being, and into order. And 
what he made, he governs, not subject to the control or to the 
influence of any extraneous principle or agent. 

This leading characteristic of the Hebrew Scriptures is that 


* Comp. Jer. 20: 7—9; and see Herder, Geist der Hebra- 
ischen Poesie, II. p. 54. 
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which distinguishes them from all other works of antiquity. In 
this respect they stand alone. Whence did the Hebrew poets 
draw that inspiration, which taught them these and other great 
truths inscrutable to uninstructed mortals? No summit of Heli- 
con or Parnassus raised them nearer to the skies. No Casta- 
lian fountain, no gushing waters of Pimplea, poured forth in 
never ceasing abundance, moistened their sacred lips. On the 
top of Zion, in the shades of Carmel or of Lebanon, they in- 
haled the air of heaven, and drank in the blissful gale that 
breathed upon them in all its celestial fragrance. Or else it 
was the holy fire from God’s own altar that warmed them. 
Seraphs presented the purifying flame, and prepared the souls 
of the prophets for the illuminating Spirit. 

If it be admitted then, that the sentiments contained in the 
Hebrew writings are of so pure and illustrious an origin; and if 
the general views of the character of those writings as given in 
the a be allowed to be just; it is a very natu- 
ral inquiry, Why are not these works more valued? their con- 
tents more studied and better understood? How is it, that in 
literary communities their legitimate claims as works of talent, 
are so generally overlooked? And, what is more serious still, 
how is it, that in Christian communities their rightful demands 
are neglected ? How is it, 1 would ask, in the language of one 
whose name, as associated with sacred literature, is well known,* 
How is it, that “ believing the Hebrew Scriptures to contain a 
revelation from heaven, they are not to be counted worthy of 
our study? Shall years of toil and expense be occupied in the 
study of Greek and Roman history and mythology ; shall no ef- 
forts be deemed too great to accomplish this purpose ; and yet 
not one feeble attempt be made to lead the youthful mind to 
the original source of all true history, and of the only true the- 
ology?” Shall we insist upon our children becoming “ familiar- 
ly acquainted with all the actions” of the so-called deities “of 
Greece and Rome, actions shameful to be recorded, beyond 
measure shocking to be perpetrated ;” and yet never instruct 
them in those original oracles “which unfold the glorious and 
perfect character of Him in whose sight the heavens are not 
clean?” With the same animated writer, I would express my 


* See Prof. Stuart’s Letter on the Study of Hebrew, in the 
Quarterly Register and Journal of the American Education So- 
ciety for April, 1829, p. 198. 
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own sentiments in the phraseology of a Hebrew,* and declare, 
that “as a sword in my bones, I feel the bitter reproach of 
such a question.” And I beg leave to add the conviction of my 
own mind, that it is a question which no consistent believer in 
divine revelation, who reflects with a suitable degree of serious- 
ness on the subject, can answer to his own satisfaction. 

But let me not be misunderstood. I have no objection to 
make to the study of the Greek and Latin classics, pruned, as I 
think some of those productions ought to be. 1 believe them 
to be the best ground-work of a truly liberal and enlarged edu- 
cation. I would recommend them with all my heart to those 
who wish to form themselves for useful service to their country 
or to the world in general, as affording admirable discipline for 
the mind, and solid preparation for the enlargement of its best 
powers. I am not of the number of those who imagine the time 
to be lost, which is spent in acquiring an accurate knowledge of 
words, and a philosophic acquaintance with their combinations ; 
particularly, as best developed in the Greek tongue. I am sat- 
isfied, that, generally speaking, the more accurately and cor- 
rectly we learn to speak, the more clearly we shall learn to 
think. Of course, the more rapidly we shall advance in real 
and substantial knowledge. And, believing as I do, that the 
imperishable monuments of Greece and Rome are among the 
very best means to facilitate this result, I see with regret that 
the prevalent feeling is too hostile to their interests, in favour of 
science and modern languages. I would say to those who de- 
termine to lay a foundation deep and secure enough to support 
a thorough system of education, lay it in the works of antiquity, 
which all ages subsequent to their own have united in venerat- 
ing. Only let me be permitted to ask, Why should we not add 
to these, the classics, the sacred classics of Palestine, and cor- 
rect the monstrous fables contained in the one by the pure 
and celestial truths of the other? How is the fact to be ex- 
plained, that ardent and enterprising young men willingly de- 
vote their time to the former, while they remain utterly igno- 
rant of the latter? Is not the poetry of the author of the book 
of Job, and of Isaiah and Habakkuk, as worthy of being read, 
as that of Aeschylus or Sophocles or Euripides? Are not the 
fragments of history in Genesis as valuable as the narratives of 
Herodotus, or the biographical stories of Xenophon? In the 
solid instruction conveyed, and in the moral influente exerted 


* Ps, 42: 10. 
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on the character, the poetry and history of the Hebrews are in- 
comparably the superior. 

I am aware that it is the opinion of some excellent persons, 
that to introduce the sacred books of the Hebrew Scriptures in- 
to any course of education not exclusively theological, would 
tend to diminish the reverence which ought to be felt for the 
holy volume as the inspired word of God. The objection ap- 
pears plausible, and, as I have myself several times heard it ad- 
vanced, I beg your indulgence to one or two remarks in relation 
to it. 

Let us inquire who they are that do really hold this sacred 
volume in estimation? Is it they whose reverence for it is so 
profound, that they always keep themselves at a respectful dis- 
tance from it, and have never formed a tolerably correct ac- 
quaintance with its contents? Surely to look at the Bible re- 
motely, is not to reverence it. ‘The views it exhibits and the 
truths it comprehends, are communications to us from God, in- 
finitely interesting to us as his rational and responsible crea- 
tures. They concern our religious principles and practice here, 
and our happiness hereafter. Of course, we are under the 
strongest obligations to become well acquainted with them. Who 
shows most respect for his Bible? the man who puts it in his 
library or suffers it to lie on his parlour table unopened, or he 
whose daily practice is to read it, and to become familiar with 
its contents? ‘The question admits of but one answer. ‘To re- 
spect the communications of heaven is to know them well, and 
sincerely to delight in them. 

And is it imagined, that our reverence for the Scriptures 
must be diminished, because we read them in the original lan- 
guages, and not in the version commonly received? This is 
preposterous, and for that very reason does not deserve refuta- 
tion. Whence then is this diminution of reverence to spring ? 
From looking with closer inspection and keener insight than 
ordinary into the Holy Scriptures, as God himself has given 
them? Infidelity indeed might willingly advance such a senti- 
ment; and it has been said by the German philosopher, Kant, 
that “a holy book acquires for itself the highest respect with 
those who cannot read it, or at least cannot gain from it any 
connected idea of religion.”* But nothing can be farther from 
the truth. Such a sentiment is a libel on the Holy Scriptures. 


* See the Biblical Repository, No. I. p. 118. 
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The more we look into the volume of inspiration, the clearer and 
the brighter do its contents become; the more harmony do we 
see among all the parts ; the more majesty in the whole ; in one 
word, the more that proclaims its author. In proportion as we 
learn to view its exhibition with our own eyes, and to judge for 
ourselves of their relative importance and magnitude, it is very 
possible, indeed it is but too probable, that we shall abandon 
some sentiments previously cherished, and modify many others. 
A study of the Scriptures may indeed diminish our complacen- 
cy in other sources of instruction, but not our respect for that 
‘wisdom which cometh from above,’ and ‘ is a fountain of life 
to all who seek her.’ 

Let the Hebrew Scriptures be studied, with proper views of 
their origin, character, progressive developement, and ultimate 
odject; let them be studied with as extensive knowledge as can 
be acquired of contemporaneous antiquity ; let them be studied 
with a view to the bearing they have on the great developement 
of Christianity which they were intended to introduce. Thus 
the student’s reverence will increase as he advances, and the 
prevailing language of his feelings will be that of David: “ Thy 
testimonies are wonderful, therefore doth my soul keep them.”* 

I might urge the subject under consideration upon several 
other grounds. Many errors, very extensively circulated, may 
be traced to a want of acquaintance with the idioms of the He- 
brew language. ‘The study of it would of course tend to cor- 
rect them. I have little doubt, that a large proportion of the 
more popular objections to revealed religion might be traced to 
the same source. Could men be brought to comprehend the 
true meaning and spirit of the Bible, they would feel that these 
objections are in reality of but little weight,} or else, that they 
lie with equal force against natural religion. In this latter case 
they press the deist more strongly than the believer, and must 
drive the real free-thinker either into the extravagances and 
horrors of atheism, or lead him to the faith which perceives its 
own ignorance, and patiently waits until it shall please that Be- 
ing ‘who doeth all things after the counsel of his own will,’ to 


* Ps. 119: 129. 

+ See Rosenmiiller’s Handbuch der biblischen Alterthumskun- 
de, Band I. p.5,6. I should however be very far from extending 
ihe application of the principle as far as this learned author ap- 
plies it. 
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raise the veil, and to initiate him into those sublime mysteries, 
which terrestrial senses are incompetent to explore. 

I shall close the present lecture, and with it the defence of 
the claims of the Hebrew language and literature, by pointing 
out the particular influence which the study of them must ex- 
ercise on that of the New Testament. ‘This view of the subject 
must especially recommend itself to the clergy, whose duty it is 
to teach the doctrines of Christianity as drawn from that source. 
But since it is the interest of Christians in general to be taught 
the principles of religion by able instructors, and to possess 
themselves a competent acquaintance with the sacred volume 
which is the depository of their faith; it is hoped, that the few 
moments to be devoted to this argument will not be considered 
as mispent, even by a general audience. 

Every one knows that the New Testament was written in 
Greek. But perhaps every one does not know, that this Greek 
is very peculiar. Yet such is the fact. The language of the 
New Testament is widely different from that of ancient Greece 
and its national writers. Any one may convince himself of the 
truth of this by a slight examination. Whoever has learned 
Greek merely - the New Testament, will undoubtedly find 
the Greek of Demosthenes, of Aeschines, and of Thucydides, 
as strange and unintelligible as Arabic. He may be able to 
translate the whole of the former, but he will not be able to trans- 
late perhaps a single sentence from the works of these authors ; 
and, on the other hand, if he understands these, the language of 
the New Testament will no longer be altogether strange to him, 
although still not altogether familiar. ‘This betrays, too plainly 
to be mistaken, an intermixture of the peculiarities of a reign 
dialect. And if the reader be at all acquainted with this dia- 
lect, he will immediately perceive it to be that of the later He- 
brew, or, as it is more usually denominated, Syro-Chaldaic. 

He meets, for instance, with idioms of the national language, 
which was vernacular in the provinces in which the authors of 
the New Testament lived, and among the persons from whom 
they descended. In many turns of expression, in the peculiar 
use of several particles, in the manner of connecting particular 
phrases and words, in the frequent repetition of certain figures 
of speech, he immediately recognizes men, accustomed from 
childhood to think in an oriental tongue, or according to its pe- 
culiarities. 

And if he have no previous acquaintance with this intermin- 
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gled language, the result will still be the same. Every foreign 
language, which a people receives merely as adventitious, and 
which they are forced to receive by outward circumstances, 
must unavoidably be commingled with the more ancient native 
tongue, if it cannot fully supplant this tongue ; and it must be 
commingled most unavoidably by the lower classes, who have 
not acquired either language according to the rules of grammar, 
but merely by intercourse with others and through necessity.”* 

This view of the subject does certainly apply to the New 
Testament, the writers of which were of Hebrew extraction, 
and accustomed to think and speak in the Hebrew idiom. Oth- 
er circumstances also contributed to modify their language; but 
it would not comport with my purpose to trace them to their 
source. All that my present argument requires is the fact, that 
the Greek of the New ‘Testament is Hebraistic. ‘There was a 
time, when a divine would have been branded with odium for 
making such an assertion. ‘To say that the authors of the New 
Testament did not write pure classic Greek was, at one period, 
supposed to be an imputation on their divine authority. The 
controversy on this subject, which arose in Germany in the ear- 
ly part of the seventeenth century, and was not brought toa 
termination until the middle of the last, after it had extended 
into Holland and England, affords abundant evidence of this 
remark. It has been said of the controversy, that it was more 
remarkable for the learning than politeness of the disputants— 
* nlena quidem eruditionis, at non aeque plena humanitatis.”+ 
This is no doubt true. Still the question relating to the style of 
the New Testament was settled, and since that time the most 
able critics have maintained the opinion already stated, the cor- 
rectness of which is now almost universally conceded. 

The bearing of this point on the subject under consideration 
must be evident. If words occur in the New Testament, the 
meaning of which is modified by that of analogous words in 
Hebrew, if its phrases and figures and allusions are often He- 
braistic ; it becomes necessary for every one who would tho- 
roughly comprehend his Greek Testament, to study his Hebrew 


* See Einleitung in die theologischen Wissenschaften von G. J. 
Planck, LI. p. 2 seq. 

+ See Morus, Hermeneutica Novi Testamenti, Vol. I. p. 223. 

No. Ul. 67 
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Bible. In order to draw this conclusion the topic has been in- 
troduced. 

Considering these views not merely as important, but as es- 
sentially necessary to be brought into practice by all who teach 
the sacred oracles of God’s truth, I have ventured, thus imper- 
fectly, to bring them forward. If, in the view of any, I have 
spoken too freely on this subject, let me appeal, in vindication, 
to an authority which, among protestants at least, must be ac- 
knowledged to be among the highest; I mean, the immortal 
Luther. “My knowledge of the Hebrew language,” says the 
great Reformer, “ is but limited ; yet I would not barter it for 
all the treasures of the world.” Many persons may regard this 
as an extravagant hyperbole; I do not wonder at his language. 
Appreciating the feeling that gave rise to it, ‘out of the abun- 
dance of the heart, my mouth hath spoken.’ 


Art. V. ON THE PREVALENCE OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE IN 
PALESTINE IN THE AGE oF CurisT AND THE APOSTLES. 


By John Leonard Hug, Prof. of Theology in the University of Freiburg in the Breisgau.* 


Martrtuew was desirous of being understood in the country, 
which he intended should more immediately be influenced by his 
Gospel; it is therefore not superfluous, if we wish to form 
a judgment upon his situation as an author, to endeavour to 
obtain correct ideas of the state in which he found the lan- 
guage of the country. According to some, the Greek language 
had at that time acquired important prerogatives by the side 


* See the Introductory Article in No. II. p. 209.—The followin 
article constitutes Sect. 10 of the second volume of Hug’s E7nlei- 
tung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 3d edition, Stuttgard 
and Tibingen, 1826. This work has been translated from the 
German and published by the Rev. Daniel Guildford Wait, LL. D. 
London, 1827. The translation is very imperfect, sometimes even 
giving a sense directly contrary to the original. It was moreover 
made from the second German edition. The present article is printed 
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of the national language ;* but if again we listen to others, 
we should doubt whether any one in Palestine understood 
Greek ; whether Peter, John, James, Jude, or even Matthew 
had any knowledge of this language, which might be peculiarly 
expected from a man engaged in the business of collecting cus- 
toms.” But if we cast our eyes upon the changes which took 
place in those countries, we shall come to a very different 
result. 

By the conquest of the Macedonians the state of Asia un- 
derwent many changes as to opinion, customs, science, and lan- 
guage, the history of which, from want of documents, will never 
be entirely developed. What I say here respecting the lan- 
guage, has reference chiefly to Palestine. 

“ What mean then (such are the words of an 4ncient author) 
Greek cities in barbarous countries, and the Macedonian 
language among Indians and Persians?’ Even in Media al- 
so the Macedonians had built Grecian cities. On the Ti- 


from Wait’s version, with very many corrections and important ad- 
ditions from the third edition of the original. 

The subject is discussed by Hug, as is mentioned in the Intro- 
ductory Article (p. 316), in connexion with the question respect- 
ing the original language of Matthew’s Gospel. The author’s 
opinion is in favour of a Greek original ; and it was therefore pro- 
per for him to shew how extensively the Greek prevailed at that 
time in Palestine and the adjacent regions. This circumstance 
accounts for the manner in which the discussion is introduced, 
and for the paragraphs at the close.—Eb. 


1 The authors upon this subject have been specified by Kuinoel, 
in Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. Edit. Harles. T. IV. L. IV. c. 7. p. 760. 
To these add, Dominici Diodati J. C. Neapolitani de Christo Grace 
loquente Exercit. Neapoli, 1767. I could not obtain this treatise even 
at Naples.—Fr. Guil. Schubert, Dissertat. qua in sermonem, quo 
Evangel. Matthaei conscriptum fuerit, inquiritur. Gotting. 1810. 


2 Giambernado de ,Rossi, della lingua propria di Christo, etc. 
Parma, 1772. It is particularly directed against Diodati. The 
celebrated author sometimes confounds different ages; often makes 
use of bad weapons ; but is a sturdy combatant. 


3 Seneca Consolat. ad Helviam, c. 6. 


* Eiot 02 nai “Eddnvides noha xtionata tov Manedovov 
év ty Media. Strabo, XI. 6. 
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gris, Seleucia was principally inhabited by Greeks ;° to the 
south-east was the magnificent Ctesiphon ;° and to the north- 
west was Sittace.’ 

Babylon imitated Macedonia; in its neighbourhood lived 
Greeks and Macedonians.° From thence along the Euphrates 
upwards lay Nicephorium, a Grecian city, surrounded also by 
other Greek towns ;° and further on in Mesopotamia was Charrae, 
a settlement of the Macedonians.’ But not to enter into de- 
tails, we refer (in Appian) to a large catalogue of cities in fur- 
ther and hither Syria, which were reckoned to the Greeks." 
Tigranes, the Armenian, in his march to Phenicia by way of 
Syria, destroyed no less than twelve Greek cities."* Between 
Syria and Babylonia we meet with the ruins of Palmyra, on 
which are found more Greek than Palmyrene inscriptions.” 
Even some, written in the Palmyrene character, are neverthe- 
less, in their language, Greek.“ In hither Syria, on the boun- 


®° Jos. Ant. XVIII. 9. 8. Oixovoe 02 aurny (Sehevuecav) n0d- 
hoi rav Maxedover, xai mdeioroe Eddnves. Dio Cass. XL. 16. 
ed. Tauchn. Sehedxeve aheiorov ro “Edanvinov xai vuv éyovoa. 


6 Jos. Ant. XVIII. 9.9. Arnowpovra.... node “Eddnvida. 


7Plin. HN. VI. 31. “Oppidum ejus Sittace Graecorum: ab 
ortu est,” should be thus pointed: ‘ Oppidum ejus Sittace Graeco- 
rum ; ab ortu est Sabata; ab occasu autem Antiochia.” 


®Plin. H. N. VI. 30. Babylonia libera hodie ac sui 


juris, Macedonumque moris. Joseph. Ant. XIII. 5. 11. xai yao 
oi Tavty uaromxouvtes EdAnves xai Maxedoves. i. 


* Dio Cass. XL. 13. “O Koaooos ta te goovgue nal Tas m0- 
hes Tas ‘Eddnvidas vahora, tas te ahdag xai TO Nexngogcrov 
WvonacuEvor, MOEOCENOLOUTO. 


_ ° Dio Cass. XXXVII.5. Kagéaior, Maxedovwr re e&norxoe 
OvTEs. 

1! Appian. de Reb. Syriac. LVII. Tom. I. p. 622, 23. edit. Schweigh. 

12 Strabo. XI. 16. 

3 Rob. Wood, the Ruins of Palmyra, otherwise Tadmor in the 
desert, Lond. 1753. fol. contains 26 Greek inscriptions, and only 
13 Palmyrene. Also Corn. le Brun, Voyage au Levant, Paris 
1714, gives from the original English accounts the Greek inscrip- 
tions, p. 345—366. 

‘4 Barthelemy, Reflexions sur l’alphabet et sur la langue, dont on 


se servoit autrefois 4 Palmyre, in the Memoires de |’ Academie des 
Inscript. et Belles Lettres, T. XLV. 8. p. 179 seq. 
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daries of Palestine, and in Palestine itself, the Greeks, as was 
natural from the situation and neighbourhood, made still great- 
er intrusions. ‘The many commotions which here took place 
furnished great inducements to them. ‘The Ptolemies and Se- 
leucidae had a long contest for the possession of these coun- 
tries; they brought their Greeks with them, and placed them 
in the administration and as inhabitants of the older and more 
recently built cities, and stationed them as garrisons. 

Antioch, the capital of hither Syria, in near connexion with 
Palestine, was by its founder peopled with Macedonians and 
Greeks,'° and obtained the reputation of Greek refinement and 
science. Not only in Antioch, but in several cities of Lower 
Syria, éy ry xarw Svei¢, Macedonians and Greeks, together 
with Jews, were introduced as inhabitants. 

Likewise Tyre and Sidon, cities yet more ancient, which 
were under fewer restrictions and treated with distinction on ac- 
count of their consequence, yielded to the Greek influence, and 
changed their language. When the rulers of the Roman em- 
pire had established their dominion in these countries, they or- 
dered the edicts which they published at ‘Tyre to be exposed 
in the public places in two languages, viz. the Latin and the 
Greek, that every one might be able to read them.’ The 
same thing took place at Sidon; a Roman edict had to be 
made known in the Greek and Latin languages. A general 
order to the cities of Tyre, Sidon, and Askalon, contains the 
same clause: “ This edict shall be exposed in the temples in 


1° Joseph. Ant. XII. 3. 3. Bell. Jud. VII. 3. 3. 


16 Cicero pro Archia poeta, c. 3. Archias was born at Antioch, 
loco nobili, celebri quandam urbe et copiosa, atque eruditissimis ho- 
minibus, liberalissimisque studiis affluenti. 

7 Jos. Ant. XII. 3,1. Kai 700, Sehevnos 0 Nixarwg, év ais 
EXTLOE mOAE GLY év rt * Moi xa TH “xaTH =voig ee évot- 
xLOFEOLY (GOTLMOUS anédecte Maxzeddoe xai " Phanow 2+ TOUS 


Jovdaiovs. 


18 Jos. Ant. XIV. 12. 5. “ly auro (Jcarayne) eis ras Onuo- 
oious évrak Ente drove Vomuuace Popainois nad “Ednuinois, 
év tq énipavestary éynté avTO yeyouuusvor, OWS UNO nav- 
Taw avaywwoxecdar duvroetat. 


19 Jos. Ant. XIV. 10. 2. Boviouae d2 nad “EAAnviori zai “Po- 
uaiori év d&hru yahuy route avareOnvat. 
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the Latin and Greek languages.””’ In the above-mentioned 
edicts, the language of the legislators, as well as that of those 
upon whom it was incumbent to obey them, was naturally taken 
into consideration. As to Sidon itself, a decree of the city 
(somewhere about the years 144—47 before our era) is pre- 
served upon a marble, worded in the Greek language, by which 
it pays honour to the commander of the body-guard of Ptolemy 
Philometor.*!  Askalon is particularly worthy of our notice, 
because, being situated in Palestine, at several epochs it consti- 
tuted a part of the Jewish state. It moreover produced men 
who distinguished themselves in Greek learning, as_philoso- 
phers, historians, and grammarians.?? Such was the fortune of 
the principal cities. 

A monument of the ancient Berytus establishes the same 
in regard to that city. Eastward from the present site [of 
Beyroot] are the remains of the colonnade of a temple, which 
was served by Greek priests of an order of mendicants ; for 
there were already such even in heathen times. The follow- 
ing courteous inscription bespoke the charity of visitors: 7%s 
TOU me00L0VTOS avdods Evvoias ae ougns éheynos 7 mMod0- 
ows yiverae’ didov mo0dVuws 0 mapeyerc, 7 yn Oidov’ maga 
yao TO mexoor yiverae nAnons yaous. ‘The sight of an approach- 
ing visitor is an evidence of his good will; give willingly what 
thou offerest, or give nothing; even for a small gift there is full 
gratitude.’ It is not possible to specify exactly the date of this 
inscription ; but the shape of the 2, as it is given in the cop- 
ies, carries it back at least into the first century.” 


20 Jos. Ant. XIV. 10. 3. 


*l Voyage du Paul Lucas dans la Gréce, |’Asie mineure, et 
l’ Afrique, 'T’. II. (the second voyage.) After the second part, (In- 
scriptions trouvées a Seide, n. 5.) is the said decree of the city. 
Ptolemy Philometor had Cleopatra his sister to wife, and banished 
Demetrius Soter and Alexander from the kingdom of Syria; then 
placed upon his own head the crown of Egypt and Syria; 1 Maccab. 
11: 8—13. The inscription I read thus: “/f nodig Ageay Aa- 
HodEetou, xONTa, TOY aoyowuaroguiaxa, xa Ene THS MOAEWS 
aoErng Evexev, xat Evvolas tHs ecg Baotlen TTroleuacov xar Ba- 
orktooay Kisonatoay rnv adehgny Peous qrdounrooas, noe téEx- 
Ve HUTMY, Kab THS ELS AUTHY EVEOYEDLAS. 


*2 Stephan. de Urbib. V. “Aoxadwv. 
23 Maundrell, March 18th. 
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The heights of Lebanon still contain the remains of ancient 
edifices ; and among them one dedicated to the emperor 'Ti- 
berius: AYTTOKPATOPI TIBEPI2I KAATAIRI KAI 
2API SEBASTRI KAI etc.” 

The Jews, indeed, when the incursions under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes became too serious, preserved themselves in the inte- 
rior of the country with arms in their hands, by means of the 
bravery of their Asmonaean chiefs, from the language and the 
manners of the Greeks ; but many of the cities, which the Sy- 
rian kings had torn from the Jewish states and peopled with 
other inhabitants, they were not able to regain. 

This glory remained for Aristobulus and Alexander, the first 
Asmonaeans who assumed royal dignity. At the death of the 
latter they were all, together with several others, brought under 
subjection to the Jews; or destroyed, where the inhabitants 
would not embrace Judaism.” Yet that was not of long dura- 
tion. 

Pompey on his return from his expedition against Mithri- 
dates, conducting his legions through Syria, took advantage of 
the dissensions among the Jewish princes, to render Palestine 
dependent on the Romans. On this occasion he recovered 
from the Jews the cities which they had taken from the Syrian 
kings, ordered those which had been demolished to be rebuilt, 
and the latter as well as the former to be restored to their form- 
er inhabitants. ‘These were Gadara, Hippos, Scythopolis, Pel- 
la, Dios, Samaria, Marissa, Azotus, Jamnia, Arethusa, Gaza, 
Joppa, Dora, and Straton’s Tower.*® At that time the follow- 
ing were rebuilt : Samaria, Azotus, Scythopolis, Anthedon, Ra- 
phia, Dora, Marissa, and Gaza.” In all probability, they were 
all, if not entirely, at least partially, inhabited by Greeks, or by 
Syrians who spoke Greek. 

Respecting some of them, we can specify it with certainty. 
Dora, once a city of Galilee, subsequently disputed with the 
Jews their right of citizenship. Claudius decided the dispute, 
and adjudged to the Jews an equal right of citizenship with the 


*4 Otto Friedr. v. Richter, Wallfahrten im Morgenlande, 1822. 
. 103. at Kalaat Fakra. 


25 Jos. Ant. XIII. 15. 4. 
26 Jos. Ant. XIV. 4. 4. 
27 Jos. Ant. XIV. 5. 3 
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Greeks. Gadara and Hippos, on the east of Galilee, had be- 


come entirely Greek cities.” The former even possessed men 
famous in Greek science.” In the heart of Palestine, between 
Galilee and Judea, and formerly belonging to the former, lay 
Bethshan, called by the Greeks Scythopolis.** The Greeks 
who resided here, after having changed the name of the city, 
traced back its origin in Greek mythology to Bacchus,” and 
called themselves, upon their coins, Nysaean-Scythopolitans. In 
other respects, they have made themselves memorable by the 
basest treachery against their Jewish fellow-citizens.“ On the 
south-west border of Judea we meet with Gaza, a city of the 
Greeks.** 

That Joppa did not remain free from the influence of the Greek 
language, may be inferred from its fortunes. On account of its sit- 
uation and the importance of its harbour, the Alexandrian and 
Syrian kings often took it. from the Jews, and kept it in a state 
of defence by means of their garrisons. In the days of Stra- 
bo® the Hellenized fable of Andromeda was already transplant- 


_ 8 Jos. Ant. XIX. 6.3. “Lire pévroe xa ovpnodereveddue rots 
EXAnoe. 


29 Jos. Ant. XVII. 11. 4. Tadaoa xai “/anog “Ednvides eioi 
nodecg. Compare- Bell. Jud. II. 6. 3. 


3° Strabo, XVI. 29. 


31 BatPocv occurs (Joshua 17: 11) in the Alexandrine translation 
without explanation ; but in Judges, 50: 27 BacPoar, 7 gore Sxv- 
doy mOhes. The first of the profane writers in whom we find 
<xvtwv nod is Polybius, V. 70. 4. 

32 The fable is in Pliny and Solinus. Liebe, Gotha numaria, p. 
335, 336, has cited it in illustration of their coins, which are in- 
scribed Nvoawy tov xat Sxvdonokirwy. Compare Eckhel 
Doctrin. Num. vet. P. I. Vol. III. p. 439. 


33 Bell. Jud. II. 18. 3, 4. Vita Josephi 6. The Scythopolitans 
summoned the neighbouring Jews to the defence of the city against 
their mutinous countrymen. ‘They rushed to arms and were victo- 
rious ; but were fallen upon unawares by the Scythopolitans, and in 
return put to death. These were Greeks, as we see from a long 
speech in Bell. Jud. VII. 8. 7. p. 429. ed. Haverc. 


34 Jos. Ant. XVII. 11. 4. Bell. Jud. IL. 6. 3. 

35 Diodor. Sic. XIX. 59 and 93. 1 Macc. 10: 75. 12: 33, 34 
13: 11. 14: 34. 2 Mace. 12:3. Joseph. Ant. XIIL. 9.2. XIV 
10. 22. 

%6 Strabo, XVI. 28. Also Pliny, Mela, and Solinus 
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ed hither, for the purpose of procuring ancient renown for the 
place, and of retracing it back to times when no Judaism yet 
existed. 

Afterwards Herod found means to elevate himself to the 
throne of the Asmonaeans, first through the favour of Antony, and 
then through that of Augustus. When he saw himself secured 
in the possession of it, he and his sons after him either built 
new cities in honour of the Cesars, or embellished the old 
ones, and put Greek inhabitants into them. ‘The greatest and 
most magnificent was Cesarea, the capital of the country next 
to Jerusalem, and principally peopled with Greeks.” But they 
became so ri after the death of the king, that they de- 
nied to the Jews a share in the city. Nero afterwards declared, 
against the Jews, that the Greeks were the masters of the city. 
They fared worse at Tiberias ; under the same king, the Jews 
fell upon their fellow-citizens, the Greeks, and completely over- 
threw them.*” ‘Thus far chance has favoured us with the testi- 
monials of history in regard to the cities of the Herods; if the 
catalogue be not very copious, let it be recollected, that I am 
referred to only a single source, namely, Josephus, who only 
makes mention of the Greeks when some remarkable occur- 
rence requires him to do so. 

Respecting other cities, we can only infer from circumstances 
or from the testimony of numismatics. Cesarea by Panium,” 
built by Philip, had temples, theatres, a stadium, and coins 
stamped in the Greek language, under Augustus, Caius Cesar, 
etc. The impressions of others may be easily found in Eckhel 
and Rasche. 


7 Bell. Jud. II. 9.1, Kavodoevay peylorny rig dé "Tovdaias 
modiv, wai 70 mhéov Up “Eddjvww évocxovuevnv. Compare II. 
13. 7. 

38 Bell. Jud. I. 14. 4. Kai of Kasvoagewy "Ednves, vexjoar- 
reg maga Néowre 179 nolews Hoyer. 

%? Vita Josephi 12, where the inhabitants are said to have kil- 
led navrag tous évocnovrvtag “ EdAnvas. 

40 So the cavern is called from which the Jordan springs, Ilavet- 
ov, Pan’s Cavern ; for it was consecrated to Pan and the nymphs, 
as the Greek inscriptions without upon the rocks testify. Seetzen 
in Zach’s Monathl. Correspond. Oct. 1808. p. 343. rekhardt’s 
Travels in Syria, Journal of a Tour from Damascus in the coun- 
tries of the Libanus and Antilib. p. 39. 

No. Ill. 68 
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Josephus gives us a larger catalogue of cities, upon which the 
Jews revenged themselves for the cruel wrongs which they had 
suffered from the Greeks in Cesarea.” It is natural to suppose 
that they were Greek cities, which were made to expiate the 
crimes of the Greeks in Cesarea. Among them are such as 
we have just mentioned as Greek cities, Gadara, Hippos, Scy- 
thopolis, Askalon, Gaza ; from which we distinctly see what sort 
of cities is meant. The historian, indeed, does not in this place 
call the people of Cesarea Grecians, as he does elsewhere, but 
Syrians; and the cities, Syrian cities. But this is explained by 
the fact that Josephus, in further Syria,” carefully distinguishes 
the Greeks and Syrians ; while, on the contrary, in hither Syria, 
he uses “ZAAnv and Sveo¢ alternately, and as synonymous ; as if 
no farther difference existed here between Greek and Syrian.” 

These are the cities which he names. Beyond the Jordan, in 
the east, Philadelphia, Gerasa, Pella, Gadara, Hippos ; on this 
side the Jordan, Scythopolis; Kedasa, a frontier town on the 
Tyrian and Galilean border ; along the coast, Ptolemais, Gaba, 
Cesarea, Askalon, Gaza, Anthedon; in the interior, Sebaste. 
The first six are cities of Decapolis. Here recent discoveries 
come to our help. Philadelphia is still majestic in its rubbish, 
in the ruins of its temples, and other works of Grecian architec- 
ture ; its theatre is the largest in Syria. Gerasa still surpasses 
this city, if not in splendour, yet in the preservation of its edi- 
fices ; its temples and palaces, mostly of the Corinthian order ; 
two theatres, naumachiae, and baths. All these ruins give evi- 
dence of Grecian life, as do also the fragments of inscriptions 
which are found in that language.“ 


“) Bell. Jud. IT. 18. 1. 
42 Jos. Antiq. XVIII. 9. 8, 9. 


43 Bell. Jud. II. 13.7, compare 14. 4. Vita Josephi 11. Antiq. 
XVII. 5. 7. Histoire de !’Academie des Inscript. et Belles Lettres, 
T. IL. p. 170, 171, in 8vo. 


“4 The inscription on a broken column in a public building at 
Gerasa, which has been very imperfectly copied by Buckmgham, 
(Travels in Palestine, c. XXI. p. 378,) I would at least in part cor- 
rect in this manner: ém¢... Tov gepenengenperanee . 2. MOL HO- 
yovros eyévero to egyov tov éufodov. Another one at Suf, at 
the distance of an hour and a half from Gerasa, I read thus: 
ayadnte tuynt... Ate ayvov nar efvime nows, xar nhion ape- 
ea, nor, Anuntorov nawdawov..... Aygros anthevPegog rov 
Popov avedynuev xat evynv duxaBarte.... 
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The case is the same with the districts of Auranitis and 'Tra- 
chonitis, which in the time of Christ were under Jewish rulers, 
Herod and his son Philip. ‘The wanderer often meets with for- 
saken cities, and in most of them dilapidated edifices of ancient 
architecture ; Greek inscriptions on temples, basilica, gates, 
aqueducts, and tombs. ‘Those of which the date can be deter- 
mined, belong to the age of Trajan, or to that of Adrian and the 
Antonines ; and these are the most numerous. ‘They are in- 
deed later than the times of the apostles ; but a land does not 
change its language in a period of from twenty to fifty years ; 
and a Hellenism so entire is conceivable only on the supposition, 
that already for many generations Greeks had been established 
here as inhabitants of the land. 

The names of Auranitis and Trachonitis remind us of Abilene, 
the tetrarchy of Lysanias. Upon a summit between Damascus 
and Baalbeck, called Nebi-Abel, stands a Doric temple. With- 
in the temple a metrical inscription in the Greek language pro- 
claims the renown of the architect, the name of the foundress, 
and the year of the reign of Lysanias tetrarch of Abilene, in 
order to mark the date of the erection. 

According to these appearances, the former Israelitish East, 
or country beyond the Jordan, was sprinkled over towards the 
north with Grecian towns and cities; while towards the south it 
was mostly in possession of free cities of Grecian name and 
character, surrounded by their territories, Philadelphene, Gera- 
sene, Gadaritis, Hippene, all under Roman protection. On the 
opposite or western border, from Antioch along the Syrian, 
Phenician, and Jewish coast, there was a line of cities even to 
the Egyptian frontier, in which Greek, if not the only, was yet 
the predominant language. ‘The middle region between these 
two borders, comprehending Galilee and Judea, in spite of its 
aversion, could never withdraw itself from all intercourse with 


—_——_-——_—_——— 


49 Seetzen collected 69 inscriptions, and among them only one 
Palmyrene ; all the rest Greek ; and alas! all lost. Zach’s Monathl. 
Corresp. May 1806. p. 311. Those copied by Burckhardt are well 
known ; see Journal of an Excursion into the Haouran in 1810; 
and Journal of a Tour from Damascus into the Haouran in 1812; 
in his Travels in Syria. A few which had escaped Burckhardt, 
may be found in O. F. Richter’s Wallfahrten im Morgenlande, p. 
554— 562. 

“© Pococke’s Travel’s in the East, Vol. II. 4177. In German 
under the title: Beschreibung des Morgenlandes, II. § 177. 
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Greeks and their language ; so much the less indeed, because 
under Herod several of the maritime cities, as Joppa, Askalon, 
Gaza, Anthedon, belonged to the Jewish territory, as did Ce- 
sarea always; and in the interior, besides Scythopolis, there 
arose important cities, such as Sebaste, Tiberias, Cesarea by Pa- 
nium, which were more or less inhabited by those who spoke 
Greek. The Greek tongue indeed had not been able entirely 
to supplant the national language, but it had acquired an im- 
portant place by the side of the latter; and favoured by the 
circumstances of the times, it had spread widely and estab- 
lished itself firmly. 

From the time of Pompey, the opposition against the incur- 
sion of the Greeks into the interior was removed ; the barriers 
were not only broken, but the Greeks were even the favoured 
party. They became still more so under Herod the first, who 
did not conceal from the Jews that he gave the preference to 
the Greeks,” and did not stop at this confession, but by costly 
establishments even manifested that it was his purpose to Hel- 
lenize the Jews. 

He built at Cesarea a theatre and an amphitheatre ;* at Je- 
richo, a stadium, amphitheatre, and theatre ;” a stadium, and an 
amphitheatre under the walls of the holy city, and at last a 
theatre even within its circumference.* The immense expense 
of this species of edifices, particularly in the interior of the 
country, at Jericho, and even in Jerusalem, shews how much he 
was resolved to accustom the Jews to the Greek drama and to 
the sanguinary diversions of the Roman combats. 

How much the subsequent Roman government, which was 
conducted by the procurators and the praetors of Syria under 
whom they were placed, contributed to the adoption of the 
Greek language or retarded it, deserves an inquiry, which may 
be proposed in the following manner : In what language did the 
praetors of Syria and the administrators of Judea, Vitellius, 


i" Eaanoe naeov 7 “Jovdaiorg oixeiwg éyecv Omohoyoumevos.— 
Jos. Ant. XIX. 7. 3. 

48 Jos. Ant. XV. 9.6. Compare XVI. 5.1. 

Bell. Jud. I. 33. 6,8. Antiq. XVII. 6.5. XVIL. 6. 3. 


_% Bell. Jud. II. 3.1. Antiq. XV. 8 1. Oé¢argor év * le0000- 
Avuowg wxodounsev. Compare Eichhorn de Judaeorum re scenica, 
Commentat. Soc. R. Scient. Goetting. recentior. Vol. I. Class. 
Antiq. p. 10O—13. 
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Petronius, Pilate, speak when they sat as judges, and when they 
addressed the assemblies of the people ? 

Formerly it was customary for the Roman governors to speak 
only in their own language ; even in places where they were not 
understood, as in Greece and Asia. Up to the reign of Tibe- 
rius the ancient custom had so far been laid aside that, accerd- 
ing to the declaration of a contemporary, the places in which the 
senate assembled at Rome, resounded even to deafening with 
Greek debates.*! Where they formerly heard the Greek am- 
bassadors only through the medium of an interpreter, and an- 
swered them in the same manner, a Roman emperor now 
made long speeches to them in the Greek language.™ 

When they presided as judges, they frequently gave judgment 
according to Roman law in Greek words. When Tiberius 
made an exception in this particular, and refused to admit the 
testimony of a centurion in the Greek language, the historian 
observes, that the emperor was not herein consistent ; for on 
the same tribunal he had taken many examinations in this lan- 
guage, and pronounced many decisions in it. Verses of Ho- 
mer were often interspersed in the judgments of Claudius ;°° 
while, on the other hand, he frequently met with annoyances 
through the forwardness of the Greeks. When Nero first 
appeared in public business, he spoke in favour of the affairs 
of the Bononians, and for those of the Rhodians and the Tlien- 


ses, before the consul; for the first in Latin, for the others in 
Greek.’ 


51 Valer. Max. IL. 2. 3. 
52 Aul. Gell. Noct. Ati. VII. 14. 


°3 Suetonius. Claudius. c. 42. He only made adifference with 
ambassadors of Roman descent, and who resided in the provinces. 
These he addressed in Latin, and required a Latin answer. Dio 
Cass. LX. p. 676. edit. Wechel. Sueton. Claudius. c. 16. 

*! Dio. Cass. LVIT. p. 612. ed. Wechel. ed. Rob. Steph. p. 419. 
Suetonius limits it only thus far: Sermone Graeco... non tamen 
usquequaque usus est. Abstinuit maxime in senatu. Tiber. c.71. 
Wherever he made use of the Latin language he took great pains 
to speak and write it with purity. Dio Cass. LVII. p. 613. ed. Wech. 
ed. Rob. Steph. p. 420. Comp. Sueton. de illustri grammat. c. 22. 


55 Sueton. Claud. c. 42. 

56 Sueton. Claud. c. 15. 

*7 Sueton. Nero. c. 7. Compare Seneca, Controvers. LV. p. 291 
Bipont 
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If then the emperors in Rome itself administered justice to 
the provincials in the Greek language; and the affairs of the 
Greeks, which their ambassadors brought forward, were dis- 
cussed in the senate and before the consuls in the Greek lan- 
guage also; we may infer what was the manner of proceeding 
by the Romans in Greece and Asia. 

We are not destitute of examples on this point. Cicero, at 
Syracuse, spoke in a Greek senate in the Greek language, with 
which Verres reproached .him.** He, however, was not very 
likely to do any thing in his professional capacity which he was 
not able to justify by precedents. P. Crassus, who, as procon- 
sul, was commissioned to wage war with Aristonicus in Asia, 
carried it so far that he answered and issued his commands to 
each of the Greek tribes in its own dialect, according as he 
was addressed ; to the Ionians in Ionic, to the Aolians, in Ao- 
lic.® Augustus, as conqueror and sovereign, addressed the peo- 
ple of Alexandria in the Greek language. ‘Through Greek 
eloquence Mucianus persuaded the people of Antioch to declare 
for Vespasian.*! ‘The Greek language even appears to have 
been the court-language of the proconsuls of Asia and Syria. 

Once more then: What language did the procurators of 
Palestine, Pilate, Porcius Festus, employ, when they presided 
as judges? or the praetors of Syria, Petronius, Vitellius, when 
they, as was frequently the case, addressed the people? ‘That 
the Romans in Syria and Phenicia made use of the Greek 
language, we know from the preceding proofs; but that they 
made use of an interpreter in Palestine, there appears nowhere 
a trace either in Josephus or iu the sacred books. 

With respect to the people, the superior orders could scarcely 
do without this language on account of the new circumstances 
of society ; but with respect to the multitude, it was decided by 
adventitious circumstances, the sphere in which each moved 
and his business. ‘Few of my countrymen,” says Josephus at 
the end of his Archaeology, “ would have been able to com- 
pose this book in the Greek language, on account of their defi- 


8 Cicero, in Verr. IV. 66. 

°° Valer. Max. VII. 7. 6. 

© Dio Cass. LI. 16. p. 454. ed. Wech. ed. Rob. Steph. p. 307. 
§l Tacit. Hist. IT. 8. 

62 Seneca Ep. XII. de Ira, IL. 3. 
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ciency in the grammatical knowledge of it, in which I can 
boast myself superior to others ; although I do not speak it well 
myself on account of the established customs of my country. 
For with us the knowledge of foreign languages, and correct- 
ness and elegance of pronunciation, are accounted vulgar, since 
freed-men of a low class could also acquire them, and even slaves 
also if they were so inclined. We only attribute erudite ac- 
quisitions to those who are acquainted with thé laws and are 
able to explain the sacred books.”® 

A knowledge of the more ancient language and of the relig- 
ious documents, was consequently an object of the higher sort of 
Jewish education. Even for the existing language of the peo- 
ple, for the Aramaean, there were no places of instruction. In the 
same manner was the Greek language neglected ; the Jews un- 
derstood it, but not grammatically, and learned it by intercourse 
and commerce; in which manner it was communicated to the 
lower orders, who, if instruction had been offered, were not in a 
situation to receive it. 

The religious authorities were so little opposed to the diffu- 
sion of the Greek language, that they esteemed and honoured 
it above every other language. Works written in it were reck- 
oned along with the books of Jewish learning ; and even in legal 
cases, which came in contact with religion, the use of it was ad- 
mitted. So we are informed by the oldest and the most to 
be relied on of the Talmudic records, viz. the Mishnah ; for I 
am not disposed to give credit to all the dreams of the later 
Jews. 

“The Jews are not permitted to compose books in all lan- 
guages ; it shall only be permitted them to write books in the 
Greek.” This is a declaration of Rabbi Simeon, the son of 
Gamaliel, which was acknowledged as a statute. 


®} Ant. XX. 11.2. See the text cited at length on p. 344 of 
this volume.—Eb. 


64 Mishn. Tract. Megill. c. 1. n. 8. "W208 57573 52 717730 F245 
m7 kde nsw nm NS ompos HN: ‘R. Simeon filius 
Gamalielis dicit, etiam de libris non permiserunt ut scribuntur nisi 
Graece.’ Acccording to the explanation of R. B. Maimon and of 
Obadiah of Bartenora, the “25% or observance was according to 
R. Simeon’s decision; compare c. 2. n. 1, where the two Rabbins 
declare it to be indifferent, whether the Megillah is read in Chalda- 
ic or in Greek. Through this the objection of a learned author is 
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A bill of divorce might be written in Greek or Hebrew, or, if 
it were wished, in both languages, and might also be signed by 
the witnesses in Greek or Hebrew ; in either language, and with 
either subscription, it was valid. Yet had the , an many 
scruples in regard to divorces, and allowed to a non-Judaic 
court of justice no voice whatever in them, and acknowledged 
no one as a sufficient witness in such cases, unless it were one 
of their own people.™ So indulgent had the Jews become in a 
legal process which involved the religious or Mosaic casuistry. 

The first prohibition against the Greek occurs in the later 
days of the Jewish state, when Titus threatened Jerusalem. In 
the war of Vespasian the wreath of the bridegroom and the 
cymbals were abolished by public order; but in the war of 
Titus the use of the bride’s wreath was also interdicted, and 
the fathers were commanded henceforward to prevent their sons 
from learning Greek.” 

From this prohibition we 7 explain, if it were necessary, 
why Josephus being sent by ‘Titus to persuade the besieged to 
less desperate measures, spoke to them in their native language, 
TH natgin yhwoon and “EZBeaitwr.= But even if this prohibition 
had not been issued, there existed in the old ancestorial sound a 


removed, who maintains that it was contrary to the ancient cus- 
toms, for a Jew of Palestine (Matthew) to have written a book in 
the Greek language. Bertholdt, Hist. Introd. to the writings of the 
Old and New Testaments, Part III. § 320. p. 1176. The passage 
to which he refers (Joseph. Antiq. Proem. 2.) only speaks of 
the difficulties of expressing one’s self in a foreign language accord- 
ing to its peculiarities; for Josephus wished not only to write Greek, 
but to write it elegantly. Ant. XIV. at the commencement. 


65 Mish. Tr. Gitin. ¢. 9. n. 8. mI MWS NMI INIw os 
337 DIS 3n3D 37 SAX IW 29 SIAN IW MMA M99 m3" 
“w>: ‘Repudii libellus si Hebraice sit conscriptus, et nomina tes- 
tium Graece; aut versa vice; unius testis nomen Hebraice, et 
unius Graece ; si conscripserit eum scriba et testis, legitimus est.’ 
Compare herewith the preceding paragraph in the same section, 
Gitin. 

66 Gitin. 1. n. 5. 

67 Mish. in Sotah. c. 9. n. 14. myer by 913 OID bw OWbD2 
M27) 223 OX BIN Wsd9 gdwr nrIbD: ‘Orto bello Titi, cautum de 
coronis sponsarum, et ne quis filium in Graecanicis erudiet.’ 


6 Bell. Jud. V. 9.2. VI. 2. 1. 
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token of like extraction and of like interest in the fate of the 
native land ; and on that account it possessed an inducement to 
confidence. Thus it was considered by Titus ;® how could 
we then ever look upon it as a proof of the ignorance of the 
besieged in regard to the Greek language ? 

I must moreover state in addition, that when the revolters, in 
the last decisive moments, seemed. to have become a little more 
humble, they requested a conference with Titus. He had never 
before appeared in the negociations. He approached, ordered 
the Romans to cease hostilities, had an interpreter at his side, 
(One av réexunguy tov xgareiv, as Josephus adds,) and began 
the conference himself.” Here he spoke by means of an inter- 
preter. Was this person then present for the purpose of trans- 
lating the words of Titus into Hebrew? For that office he 
would rather have chosen Josephus ; but he, who never forgets 
himself in the history, was not the person; had he been, he 
would have mentioned it. ‘The interpreter also was not pres- 
ent for the purpose of speaking Hebrew, natg/m yAwoon, which 
Josephus would not have omitted to mention. For what pur- 
pose then, one may ask, was the interpreter necessary? ‘The 
words of the historian explain it, if we would only understand 
them. The emperor spoke ex majestate imperii, that is, Latin, af- 
ter the old Roman manner ; thusmuch the words signify : 6me@ hy 
rexunovov tov xoareiv, this was the distinguishing mark of the 
sovereign ; which has been falsely referred to the following 
clause: primus, quod victoris indicium, dicere instituit. It 
would have been better to have preserved the translation of 
Ruffin, who, at least, comes nearer the mark: adhibitoque in- 
terprete, quo argumento superior ostendebatur. 

‘he interpreter then translated his words into a language 
more generally understood, but, as we inferred from the manner 
of Josephus, not into the Hebrew. What language could it then 
have been ?—Besides, it is mentioned in corroboration, as praise- 
worthy in Titus, that he made use of the Latin language in 
state affairs ; but in his scientific amusements, of the Greek.” 


6 


ryv! _~ ‘ . = . ~ > ’ 
9 Tuya évdotvar ngos dOuoguioy doxwv avrovs. Bell. Jud. 
V. 9. 2. 

” Bell. Jud. VI. 6. 2. 

7 Suidas. V. 7ivog—ry pév Aarivr éntyooin ylorin nos 
Tag TMy xotywy éyonto dLolxnoes, noimmata dé xal Toayw- 
. e e ahs = ‘ 

Giag Ldhadt quvy dtvexoverro. 


No. IL. 69 
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We now return to our subject. It is then no longer doubtful, 
that up to the time in which Matthew wrote, the Greek lan- 
guage had firmly rooted itself in Palestine. But what relation 
existed between the two languages, is not yet, from the connex- 
ion of all these facts, quite obvious. One scene in Paul’s life 
promises us some explanation on this head. At Jerusalem, in 
an insurrection which was raised against him in the temple, he 
was saved with difficulty by means of the guards ; he demands 
permission to address the assembled people; he ascends the 
steps and addresses them in the Hebrew language; Acts 
21: 40. This pleased them, and we see in it the predilec- 
tion for the language of the country. But this approbation 
shows at the same time, that the people might have been 
addressed in a different language ; the relation of the historian 
even shows that the assembled crowd was already prepared for 
an address in another language. ‘ When he had beckoned to 
them with his hand and a profound silence had ensued, he 
spoke to them in the Hebrew tongue: Men and brethren, hear 
now the defence which [ make to you. When they now heard 
that he made use of the Hebrew dialect, they kept the more 
silence, wadlov nagéoyor jovyiar,” Acts 21: 40—22: 2. It 
is evident from the relation, that they expected an address in 
another language, and that they heard to their great satisfaction 
a defence in the Hebrew. But what language could they have 
expected? The complaint against Paul, and the immediate 
cause of the insurrection was, that he had introduced Greeks 
into the temple; Acts 21: 28. His accusers were Gre- 
cian Jews from Ionia, who shortly before had seen Trophi- 
mus the Ephesian with him; Acts 21: 27—30. The accu- 
sation against him, and his accusers, lead us to expect only a 
Greek address. ‘The case is so much the stronger, since it 
does not concern individuals, but the people, who are his audi- 
tors, and the city which is in commotion. 'To judge from this 
occurrence, the people had a predilection for the language of 
the country ; but the mass—there might be an exception as to 
thousands and thousands—the mass understood also Greek ; 
more from circumstances than from an inclination to foreign lan- 
guages and manners. But it was on a festival; a multitude of 
foreigners were present. Very true; but still the greater part 
were natives, who could have listened to the Greek, and who 
rejoiced in the Hebrew instead of it. 

[t may now appear less strange that even in the capital, the 
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central point of Judaism, peculiar religious places of assembly 
were found, in which Greeks belonging to any country as- 
sembled and formed respectable congregations, such as the Al- 
exandrians, the Syrians, Greeks of Asia Minor, etc. Acts 6: 9. 
9; 29. 

The Christian school of this city also consisted partly of mem- 
bers who spoke Greek, or Hellenists, who were numerous 
enough to maintain themselves in a dispute with the Jews ; Acts 
6:1. 

We are here drawn into a controversy, which for the sake 
of omitting nothing we cannot avoid. It has been wished to get 
rid of these Jews who spoke Greek, and of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, from the Acts of the Apostles. 

In order to get rid of them, we have been referred to an ex- 
planation which had already been for a Jong time abandoned, 
and which is to the following purport: “ Hellenists are nothing 
but proselytes, who were always held in less esteem by the Jews 
who belonged to the twelve tribes or the Hebrews in the more 
confined sense of the word, and who, in reference to their hea- 
then extraction, were called Hellenists.”” 

At all events however they spoke Greek ; and it is the more 
probable they did so, from the circumstance of having been 
of heathen extraction, or but lately heathens themselves.— 
And who could expect any thing else from natives of Cilicia, 
and particularly of Cyrene, Alexandria, and Ionia? Acts 
6: 9. If we would prove, from the example of Philo, that 
the Alexandrians did also understand something of Hebrew, 
this could have been but very little; and besides, there were 
very few as learned as he was. 

Let us analyze these notions a little. What isa Jew? What 
is a Hebrew? What is a° HAAny ? and what is a Hellenist ?>— 
The name of Jew (we speak of the times of our Lord and the 
apostles) is the common expression for all who, according to 
their extraction, came from the ancient kingdom of Judah, on 
whatever part of the earth they might be living ; (qvoee ‘Jovdaioe, 
Gal. 2: 15. aavreg xara tiv otxounévny, Acts 24: 53) and 
the religion of this race of men, yévog, is called Judaism, 
‘Jovdaiouos, Gal. 1: 14. Therefore the Jews stand in con- 


On the Language of Palestine in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, according to de Rossi, by Dr. Pfannkuche; in Eich- 
horn’s Allgem. Bibliothek, Vol. VIII. Part 3. p. 472. [Translated 
in No. IL. of this work, p. 358. | 
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tradistinction to the heathens, ¢0v7, Rom. 3: 29. 9: 24, etc. or 
also in contradistinction to the chief people of the heathens, viz. 
the Greeks, “HAAnves, Acts 28: 4. Rom. 2: 9. 10: 12. 1 Cor. 
1: 24; and to be addicted to Judaism, is ‘/ovdaiteu, but a pagan 
mode of life is évexws Cyv, Gal. 2: 14, and never “LAAnvifecr. 
He who had come over from heathenism, and who had not yet 
been so long in Judaism as to be considered by the nation as a 
fellow-citizen, was a proselyte or a son of the proselytes, Acts 
6: 5. 13: 43. And in Acts 2: 10, ‘Jovdaios and mgoonAuroe oc- 
cur, for the whole of the professors of Judaism. 

In the same manner as the Jews and the Greeks are opposed 
to each other, so also are the Hebrews and the Hellenists, Acts 
6: 1. Wherein can that consist, by which the Hebrew distin- 
guishes himself, and by which he becomes a subdivision of the 
general name of Jew? Certainly not in religion—in that he is 
a Jew; not in extraction, ¢voee, in that also he is a Jew. In 
what else then Gan it consist but in the language? When we 
speak of customs, opinions, and religious worship, “Jovdacnog 
only is used; but when we treat of the national language, 
writings, and literature, then “ZBgaix0s is used ; we say, ‘EBoaixy 
Ovahextos, Acts 22: 2. 26:14. ‘EBoaixa yoaupara, Luke 23: 
38 ; and we speak and write “Zfeaior/, John 19: 17, 20.8 Bat 
we never say ‘/ovdainy dvaiexros, ‘Jovdaixa yoaupara, etc. It 
would therefore appear pretty evident, in what the Hebrew dis- 
tinguished himself from his whole nation. 

If then the peculiarity by which the Hebrew distinguishes 
himself, consists in the language, we may likewise guess where- 
in the peculiarity of the Hellenist, who is opposed to him, con- 
sists ; that in like manner must be referred to the language. 
Hence ‘Efgaitew and “ZiAnvitecy were opposed to each other. 
The word ‘Zgaitecy means, in Josephus, to utter any thing in 
the Hebrew language, ta tov Kaicagog dujyyeche “ESoaitwv.4 
What then could ‘ZAAnvigeey be ?—T hat which it has ever been, 
to speak Greek ; as for instance, Thucydides says, I]. 48, ‘“ZAAn- 
viodnoay tHv viv yhooouy, ‘they adopted the Greek language, 
which they now speak ;’ and Xenophon, Anab. VII. 3. 12, 
Eldnvivew yao ynioraro ; or as Lucian, Philopseud. c. 16, says 


_ 3 Josephus de Macc. 12, where the mother admonishes her son 
LBoutayn guvy and 17 ‘L8oaide deadexren. 


74 Bell. Jud. VI. 3. 1. 
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of the daemon, whom the native of Palestine drives out, eo- 
xoiverat Edanvilwy 7 BapBaoifwy, *he answers in both langua- 
ges of Palestine, in the language of the country PapPagifr, and 
in the Greek “EdAnvifwr.’ Accordingly, a Hellenist was well ex- 
plained by the Scholiast to be “ a Jew by extraction who speaks 
Greek ;”” and if John Chrysostom, as it seems to me, in- 
ferred this signification from the formation of the word only, still 
he was too good a Grecian for us on this account to dispute his 
assertion.” If we consult one of the older Greek grammarians, 
we obtain from him the information, that from” ZAAyjy comes ‘£A- 
Anvil, thence “ZiAnnorzi, as hom Aupitw, Awgrori, Aiorivor, 
Aiohori. He is here decidedly speaking of language and dia- 
lect.” Hellenists then are distinguished by their language, in 
consequence of which they are opposed to Jews speaking He- 
brew or Aramaean ; they are men who speak Greek. 

Still, (and here [ principally complain of Bertholdt,) a too 
great importance is placed upon the circumstance of Jesus being 
introduced as speaking Hebrew, Mark 5: 41 radeOa xovps, 
7: 34 égqa?a, and Matthew 27: 46. Mark 15:34. It might 
be replied, that the Hebrew words in these passages are quoted 
by the Evangelists as something remarkable, which would not 
have been the case, if Jesus had generally spoken Hebrew; and 
what could well be urged against this answer? Yet we will not 
dismiss the matter so abruptly. Our Lord may well have spo- 
ken to the Jewish multitude in Hebrew, because they were pre- 
disposed to listen to it. But how did he speak to a mixed as- 
sembly, collected from different parts and different cities? How 
did he speak to proselytes and heathens ; how at Gadaris? 
Matt. 8: 28. Mark 5: 1. Luke 8:26. How in the districts of 
‘Tyre and Sidon, Mark 7: 24, where the Sy rophenician Greek 
woman, yurn “Eddnvis Svpegosiuese, entered into conversa- 
tion with him? How in Decapolis, which consisted of Greek 
cities, such as oe enue Gadara, Hippos, Pella? 


75 Schol. _in Act. Apost. VI 1. edit. N. ,. Frid. Matthei, “En 


vLOTOV—TOYV ‘Ehdnviort gteyyoutve, xaitoe  E8oaiwy dvtmyv 1 
yevel. 


8 J. Chrys. Commentar. in Act. VI. 1, 9. ‘Eddnuoras dé oimae 
nahety tous “Eddgveori g Peyyouevous, ovrot yao “Ednvori dte- 
héyovto “LBouioe ovres. Tom. IX. p. 111. 


7 Apollonius Alexandrin. in linman. Bekkeri Anecdotis Graecis, 
Vol. LL. p. 572. 
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Finally, even if Jesus more frequently spoke Hebrew, in what 
manner does that affect Matthew, who had not to speak to de- 
tached parties, which went to and fro, sometimes to Hebrews 
and sometimes to Hellenists, and who could not accordingly 
change his language ; who must have conceived to himself a 
fixed class of men, and chosen his language according to them ; 
among whom, the present and a future generation, to which 
perhaps the Hebrew might become less familiar, were in- 
cluded ? 

Let us now collect the observations which we have made, in- 
to one point of view. 

1. Asia was, through the dominion of the Macedonians, filled 
far and wide with Greek cities. In hither Asia many were 
erected by the dynasty of the Ptolemies, and principally of the 
Seleucidae. More ancient cities, such as Tyre and Sidon, 
changed their language in consequence of this influence. 

2. The Syrian, Phenician, and Jewish coast throughout, to 
the very frontier of Egypt, was occupied by cities either wholly 
or half Greek. The Israelitish East, from the Arnon upwards, 
Gilead, Bashan, Haouran, Trachonitis including Abilene, was 
towards the north Greek, and towards the south mostly in pos- 
session of the Greeks. In Judea and Galilee were several 
cities, wholly or at least half peopled by Greeks. 

3. Herod the Great made an enormous expenditure to con- 
vert his Jews into Greeks. 

4. The Roman dominion rather promoted than opposed 
this progress to Hellenism. 

5. The religious rulers also of the Jews threw so few obsta- 
cles in its way, that until the later periods of the state they 
shewed respect to the Greek language ; they acknowledged it 
as the language of their literary works, and as admissible in le- 
gal transactions. 

6. Being thus favoured on all sides, this language was 
spread by means of traffic and intercourse through all classes, 
so that the people (though with many exceptions) considered 
generally, understood it, although they adhered more to their 
own language. 

7. In the holy city itself whole congregations of Jews who 
spoke Greek, were established. From these, and from Greek 
proselytes, the Christian school at Jerusalem was partly de- 
rived, 
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I. Let us imagine Matthew placed in these circumstances ; 
if he wrote Greek, the mass of the people understood him. But 
for that part of the people, who perhaps only spoke the lan- 
suage of the country, he was compensated by those cities which 
the Greeks had taken from the Jews, or which, through the fa- 
vour of the Herods, they possessed as occupants and co- 
inhabitants, on the borders, or in the interior of the country ; 
then also by the Hellenistic communities in the holy city, and 
by the Hellenists in the Christian school, to whom he could not 
make himself understood in any other way. If he wrote He- 
brew, he renounced the great, and perhaps the nobler part of 
the readers, whom we have just mentioned. 

Il. If he regarded Auranitis, Trachonitis, or the remaining 
eastern territories, formerly the inheritance of the tribes of Isra- 
el, but now belonging mostly to the cities of Decapolis, he had 
a preponderating motive to employ the Greek language. 

III. At the same time, if he had the adjacent western regions 
in his view; if he looked on Antioch, the capital of Syria, 
where the believers were first called Christians, Acts 11: 26, or 
on the neighbouring Syrian churches, Acts 15: 23, 41; if he 
thought on Tyre where a Christian school already flourished, 
Acts 21: 3, 4; on Sidon, Acts 27: 3; and on other cities along 
the Phenician coast ; (for they all fall within the compass of the 
view, which he may have taken in the composition of his work ; 
they all had an evident acquaintance with Palestine and its 
inhabitants ;) he could no longer be undecided, to which lan- 
guage he should give the preference; he could choose none 
but the Greek. 

IV. If his whole thoughts were fixed on those latter times of 
the people, in which he wrote his book, believing the predictions 
of his Lord, which caused him to expect an approaching disso- 
lution of the Jewish state, of the prelude to which he was him- 
self already an eye-witness ; and if he wished to produce an 
effect, even when this should be completed ; if he wished to be 
still understood, when the remnant of the Jews, without a temple 
and without public worship, wandering about and destitute of 
homes in their own native land, should have yielded up their 
possessions to others ; if he were desirous of writing not merely 
for a few years or a few months; then he could never have 
written in the language of this people, who in a short time 
would cease to exist as a people. 
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Arr. VI. Lexicocrapny or tHe New Testament. 


A CRITIQUE ON THE LEXICONS OF WAHL AND BRETSCHNEIDER. 


By Augustus Tholuck, Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. Translated from 
the German by the Editor. 


Prevtiminary Remarks. 


Ir does not strictly fall within the plan of this work to give 
reviews of books ; although in special cases, articles of this kind 
will by no means be excluded. In the present instance, it is 
thought that the criticisms of a man of great learning and piety, 
upon two works which have a most important bearing upon the 
study of the New Testament, cannot but be acceptable to the 
Christian public among us ; and that the parallel which is drawn 
between the two, and the remarks that are every where inter- 
spersed respecting the proper sources and the most judicious 
plan of treating the New Testament lexicography, cannot fail to 
afford useful information to the student of sacred literature. 

There is also a particular reason in the case, which induces 
the Editor to lay the following article before his readers. It 
was written in consequence of a suggestion and request of his 
own. Inthe course of one of the many very pleasant walks, 
which it was his privilege to take with Prof. Tholuck, during 
the last year of his residence in Halle, the conversation turned 
upon the subject of the lexicography of the New Testament, 
and was so full on the part of the Professor, and so rich in sug- 
gestion and remark, that the writer requested him to put down 
on paper the heads and leading thoughts at least of the conver- 
sation, with a view to the advantage to be derived from them in 
a future edition of the Lexicon of the New Testament, former- 
ly published by the Editor. ‘To this Professor Tholuck consent- 
ed; but afterwards preferred to make of it an essay, which 
might first appear in the Literarische Anzeiger, a periodical 
work which he had then just established. The article assumed 
the shape of a review, probably, because it was easier to make 
remarks on works already in existence, than to lay down mere 
abstract principles. In its present form, it does not embrace all 
the topics touched upon in the conversation alluded to; but 
those which are taken up, are treated with more fullness and 
particularity. 
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The Editor takes this opportunity of announcing his inten- 
tion of proceeding speedily to the preparation and publication 
of a new edition of his Greek and English Lexicon of the 
New Testament. The former edition was, what it purported 
to be, principally a translation of the first edition of Wahl’s 
Clavis philologica ; which, however, was subjected to a tho- 
rough revision ; and some of the most important articles were 
written anew. At that time, the works of Bretschneider, 
Riemer, Passow, and others, were not generally known in this 
country, and were not accessible to the Editor. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a new edition of the lexicon will require much 
revision and very considerable changes and additions, in order 
to bring it up to the highest standard of New Testament lexi- 
cography at the present time. In the interval since its publica- 
tion, there have appeared new editions of the works of Wahl 
and Bretschneider ; (the same that are reviewed in the follow- 
ing article ;) and also two successive editions of the lexicon of 
Passow ; to say nothing, either of the persevering and success- 
ful labours of Winer in the grammar of the New Testament, 
or of the recent commentaries of Tholuck, Flatt, Fritzsche, 
Bleek, Rheinwald, Pelt, and others abroad, and of the no less 
learned and to us still more important works of Professor 
Stuart at home. 

In the new edition it will be the object of the Editor to draw 
from all the new sources which are thus opened ; as well as to 
give the results of his own investigations. 'The former edition 
will, of course, remain the basis of the work; and there are 
very many articles which will require no change whatever. 
It is, however, his intention to incorporate both into the plan 
and body of the work, every thing in which the lexicon of 
Bretschneider may seem to have the preference over that 
of Wahl; while the excrescences and errours of both, (of 
which the following critique points out not a few), will be care- 
fully avoided. One change from the former edition may in 
particular be expected ; viz. the host of references to classical 
authorities will be very much diminished. Of what possible 
consequence can it be to shew, that the most common words in the 
language were used in the same manner by classic writers? that 
ayanae for instance is also used by Xenophon in the sense of 
to love? Such references can only be required, where there 
is some infrequency or doubt in regard to the use of a word 5 
and even then, one or two passages cited at length are better 

No. Uf. 70 
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than twenty references. It is a more important point, to shew 
where a word is not used by classic writers ; and to point out 
its real character and quality. 

It must be obvious to all, that the execution of the work 
upon this plan, will require a great amount of time and labour. 
Should a kind Providence spare his life and health, the Editor 
hopes to be able to accomplish it in the course of the present 
and the coming year. To complete it in any shorter period, 
would seem to be hardly possible under the most favourable 
circumstances. Epiror. 


Review. 
Clavis N. T. Philologica, auctore C. A. Want, 2 Vol. Ed. 2. 
Lips. 1829. pp. 874. 683. 


Lexicon Manuale in libros N. T’.. auctore C. G. Bretscunei- 
DER, 2 Vol. Ed. 2. Lips. 1829. pp. 780. 662. 


The publication of these two Lexicons after the work of 
Schleusner, has undoubtedly advanced the lexicography of the 
New Testament in a very great degree ; although the encomi- 


ums which were lavished, especially upon the work of Wahl 
on its first appearance, were, probably, somewhat exaggerated, 
and the really important points were not brought forward on 
that occasion with sufficient prominence. ‘To which of these 
works the preference is due, is a point on which public opinion 
is yet divided. Still, the majority of theologians seem inclined 
to assign the palm to that of Wahl, principally because of the 
more extensive philological research, and the logical arrange- 
ment. We shall, therefore, direct our attention chiefly to this 
work, interspersing our remarks on Bretschneider by the way. 

That the work of Wahl in the new edition, (we speak always 
of this, inasmuch as it is so greatly changed and enlarged,) is 
distinguished above that of Bretschneider in reference to philo- 
logical investigation,—including both what respects lexicography 
and grammar,—and also in regard to logical arrangement, as 
well as generally in respect to carefulness and diligence of exe- 
cution, cannot well be called in question. The very first glance 
at many of the articles shews this. Compare e. g. the articles 
ei, simi, Oré, iva, ay, OV, etc. and especially all the prepositions. 
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We find every where the most careful use of all philological 
helps and previous labours, the most laborious selection of cita- 
tions from the classics, the most accurate logical division and de- 
termination of the significations, the most diligent collection and 
arrangement of the New ‘Testament passages under the numerous 
divisions and subdivisions, also accurate and in part new grammat- 
ical investigations. ‘The article é(ui covers twenty pages ; €¢ and 
#3 not less than thirty pages ; (the articles e¢ and é¢ were print- 
ed separately as a literary offering at the jubilee of Niemeyer 
in 1827) the article év not less than thirty-seven pages. In 
all these respects, therefore, Wahl presents us doubtless more 
than Bretschneider. But we must be permitted much to doubt, 
whether this laborious and cautious research has always been a 
fruitful one ; and whether those things which have been regard- 
ed as giving to the work of Wahl a preference, are in all cases 
real advantages. 

We begin with’ that feature which is most prominent in the 
new edition, and on which especial care has been bestowed, 
viz. the logical arrangement. Much of what has been done 
here, we must regard in general as inappropriate, and more cal- 
culated to retard than to assist in the understanding of the 
Scriptures ; and in saying this, we know that we have several 
very important voices in the philosophical and theological com- 
munity upon our side. ‘Those articles which are treated of 
with particular copiousness, are always preceded by a conspec- 
tus, or table of contents, after which follows the uberior ret ex- 
positto ;—a course to which the author was compelled, in con- 
sequence of the too great fullness and detail of the articles. 
For the sake of those who have not access to the book itself, 
we give here a specimen of the conspectus of the article e¢ué. 


I) sum, I am 
A) copulat subjectum c. praedicato 
a) universe 
aa) interveniente adjectivo «) universe ct a@) solo posito 
—®) addito dat. personae—vel for any one—vel in 
respect to any one—vel pertinente ad amicam, quae est 
alicui c. aliquo, necessitudinem—f) adjectivo negativo 
ovdév, undév, dicto ae) de rebus—nunc universe—nunc 
de criminibus—) de personis 
bb) ope participii 
cc) intervenicnte substantivo «) c. adject. conjuncto—uni- 
verse—in similitudine—/) addito numerali—universe— 
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et dat. personae—y) solo posito aa) proprie usurpato &) 
plene—universe—additur dativ. personae i. e. dat. com- 

modi—vel pertinens ad amicam alicujus c. aliquo ne- 
cessitudinem—vel for any one—additur cum emphasi 
ovros—2) minus plene i. e. abest vel predicatum—vel 
— 68) metonymice dictum yy) metaphorice 
ictum. 


Thus this conspectus runs on for four pages; and then in 
eighteen pages more follows the uberior rei expositio. The ap- 
propriate biblical citations are every where inserted in their pro- 
per place; thus e. g. on a whole page the passages where éivae, 
connected with an adjective, designates wat a person or thing 
is, etc. But however much pains this logical decomposition and 
this arrangement of the appropriate passages may have cost the 
author ; still such an unyielding adherence to system in a lexicon is 
in general unsuitable and useless. What in al! the world can be 
the possible utility of collecting a whole page of passages, where 
elvae with an adjective denotes what one is by nature? To 
what purpose can a particular subdivision be, where edvae is 
connected with the numerals? etc. Indeed, such a minute ad- 
herence to system is in the highest degree prejudicial; since it 
thereby becomes utterly impossible to glance over all the differ- 
ent significations, and find out where we are to look for that 
which may suit the passage in question. How much time must 
be spent in vain in turning over the thirty-seven pages which the 
article v occupies, before one can find the place where the pas- 
sage occurs, for the sake of which he consults the article! And 
when moreover he has actually found it, still he is no better off 
than before ; for—and this is the other disadvantage necessari- 
ly connected with such a minute dividing up of ideas—the lexi- 
cographer himself, in consequence of the monstrous number of 
subdivisions, has become doubtful where the passage is properly 
to be placed. E. g. we find év #em John 3: 21, under the signi- 
fication ad normam a Deo praescriptam; but a reference is 
given at the same time to F. BB. a. 6b. where another signifi- 
cation is specified, viz. indolem mentem Dei indutus. So éx- 
Badkecy ta dacnovin év Ovouare Xgcorov, stands under the sense 
by authority of Christ ; but we are also referred to the signifi- 
cation ope Christi, G. c. bb. Further, mpocevyeoOae év ovo- 
pare Xocorov, ad normam praeceptorum Christi; but with a 
reference also to F. BB. a. aa. 8. yy. ‘There one may look ! 
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What would the learned world say to a lexicon of the classic 
Greek or Hebrew, written on similar principles? What would 
become of the lexicons of Passow and Gesenius, if executed in 
this manner? At least, the author ought not to have thought of 
putting upon the title-page of this edition the words, ‘ Clavis 
usibus scholarum ac juvenum accommodata.” More easily 
might the juvenes find their way through the endless labyrinths 
of the Roman catacombs, than through all these divisions and 
subdivisions. We hope the learned author will not take all this 
ballast with him into the small lexicon which he has announced. 
—If now such a minute and hair-splitting system of division is in- 
jurious to lexicography in general, it is especially so to that of 
the New Testament ; for minute divisions and distinctions are 
no where more out of place, than in the word of God; which, 
like nature, exhibits multiplicity in unity. If therefore Bret- 
schneider in this respect has done far less than Wahl, it is to be 
regarded rather as an advantage than a disadvantage. But even 
in him there is too much subdivision. We will shew this in one 
article, which is particularly important in reference to theology, 
the article Paosieia. 

Besides the significations referring to Pauotheia tov ovgavor, 
Schleusner has no less than eight belonging to Gaoceia. Wahl 
has reduced these to three, the last with two subdivisions: 1) 
terra regis imperto subjecta, kingdom. 2) imperii administratio, 
dominion. 3) dignitas regia. a) prop. Luc. 19:12, 15. Apoc. 
17: 12. b) pro Pathetic, reges vel regiae potestatis socit, Apoc. 
1: 6.—In Bretschneider’s first edition, it stood thus: 1) regia 
potestas. 2) respublica ipsa, quae imperio subest. 3) materia 
imperii, vel nationes, vel terrae. In the second edition: 1) re- 
gia potestas. 2) republica tpsa, quae imperio subest.—The 
order is better here in Wahl ; first the kingdom itself, and then 
the adbstracta, dominion and royal dignity ; but it is inappropriate 
to bring forward these abstracta as two separate significations ; 
and still more so is the subdivision under no. 3. Bretschnei- 
der has properly passed by the signification imperti admints- 
tratio ; but he also should not have placed the meaning regia 
potestas under a separate number. In the passages which Wahl 
brings to support the meaning dominion, the three, Matt. 6: 13. 
Luke 1: 33. Heb. 1: 8, may just as well be rendered dignitas 
regia; and vice versa, in Luke 19: 12, 15. Rev. 17: 12, which 
are brought in support of the meaning dignitas regta, we can 
with the same right say that Paorela signifies dominion; and 
Bretschneider has actually ranged them under this head. In 
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other passages, where Paoitela is said to mean dominion, as 
Mark 11: 10. Acts 1: 6, we may just as well say that it means 
‘the kingdom itself’ and not merely ‘dominion.’ When we pray, 
‘'Thy kingdom come!’ do we mean that this is the kingdom 
itself in its substance, but not the dominion or government of 
Christ, and not his exaltation as king, i. e. dignitas regia? Or 
would we say that we mean here Christ’s exaltation and domin- 
ion, but not the kingdom itself in its substance? Certainly nei- 
ther. ‘To make distinctions here would be to interpret as a 
pedagogue, and dilute the meaning of the Holy Scriptures. So 
also in Luke 1: 31, where it is said, “ Of his kingdom there 
shall be no end ;” who will say that merely the dominion, rule, is 
meant, but not the royal dignity, and not the kingdom in its sub- 
stance? Into what complete embarrassment must the beginner 
fall, who trusts to his lexicon’ as authority, when he now all at 
once must subject his sound natural logic, and common sense, 
which teach him not only to separate, but also to combine, to 
such a minute and _hair-splitting system of division and subdi- 
vision !_ How much sounder is the logic of other lexicographers, 
from Pasor down to Passow and Gesenius ; of whom the latter 
under the word 33273, without further division, simply places 
the signification, kingdom ; while Passow gives in one number, 
kingdom, regal dominion. Pasor gave simply regnum ; but 
Schwarz (1736) added other significations and much that was 
unsuitable-—Moreover the subdivision of Wahl under no. 3 is 
unnecessary, where it is said that in Rev. 1: 6 Paocdeia stands 
for Paosdeig¢. Why can it not mean, “He hath made us one 
kingdom,” i. e. united us under one dominion ? 

This system of minute subdivision appears in all its perver- 
sion, in the article @aoieia twv ovgavwr, which we shall treat 
of in its theological bearing further on, but wish now to consid- 
er simply in regard to its logical arrangement. Wahl asserts, 
more correctly indeed than Schleusner, that in Paodela tov 
ovgavwy the signification regnum divinum coeleste every where 
lies at the foundation. But now come a multitude of subdivi- 
sions, in which the passages of the New Testament are arranged 
in the most inappropriate manner possible: “ aa) de tempore, 
quo augurabitur regnum divinum, commencement of the Mes- 
siah’s reign, Matt. 3:2. 4:17. 10:7. 6b) instituta, quibus 
praeparantur regno divino, Matt. 12: 28. Luc. 11: 20. 17: 21. 
- de doctrina de regno divino, Matt. 21: 43. Luc. 18: 17. 
Mare. 15: 43. dd) de natura et ratione regui divini, Matt. 13: 
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43, 45. 25: 1. ee) de sorte et fatis doctrinae, Matt. 13: 24, 31. 
22:2.” If now we look out the passages thus cited, we can 
hardly express our astonishment, that the author could so nar- 
row down the significations of the New Testament. When 
Christ exclaims, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand!” who 
would suppose he meant merely to say, ‘ The time of its com- 
mencement is at hand? When he declares, “The king- 
dom of God is among you ;” who would suppose he meant on- 
ly to say: ‘adsunt, quibus praeparantur ad regnum divinum ?” 
When it is said Mark 15: 43 of Joseph of Arimathea, that he 
*‘ waited for the kingdom of God,” who would believe that he was 
waiting simply for ‘ instruction respecting ihe kingdom of God,’ 
and not for the kingdom itself and its substance ?—Still worse is 
the mode of treating this article in Bretschneider, as we shall see 
farther on; for in Wahl we still find a certain unity running 
through the whole. 

Far removed therefore from regarding the minute and exact 
logical divisions and distinctions in Wahl as an important ground 
of preference, we must on the contrary rather regard them, 
[when carried out to such an extent,] as an essential disadvan- 
tage ; and must pronounce the work of Bretschneider in this 
respect preferable, precisely for the reason, that it exhibits less 
of schematism. 

In respect to the philological character of Wahl’s work, we 
must acknowledge the laboriousness and care, with which he has, 
in the first place, collected the proof-passages from the classics. 
In many cases this has been of great use in investigating and 
fixing the significations of words ; but in this respect also he has 
doubtless taken much fruitless pains. When and where are ci- 
tations from the classics of real utility ? The answer to this ques- 
tion must first be determined. They can then be of real utility, 
only when they serve to confirm significations, either such as 
hitherto have unnecessarily been derived from the Hebrew, 
while they have also at the same time a firm ground in classic 
Greek ; or such as are still wanting in our best Greek lexicons, 
especially in reference to the later Greek writers. If now this 
be a correct canon, then a great portion of the citations of Wahl 
would seem to be superfluous. What have classical citations to 
do in a lexicon of the New Testament, in support of the usual 
meanings of such words as adsigos, ayw, dnjdog? If thus a 
great portion of Wahl’s citations fall away as superfluous, we miss 
on the other hand many that are necessary. Siaer of his refe- 
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rences under a word or expression peculiar to the New Testa- 
ment give us indeed the same word in a classic writer, but not 
in the same sense and application. ‘Thus Wahl, under ides soe, 
cites Xen. Mem. I. 1. 9. Joseph. Ant. VII. 11.8; where 
however we find only the word “Asw¢ in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, and not at all this formula averruncandi. In the article 
comayuos under the signification, “ res cupide arripienda, et ne- 
cessario usurpanda” (Phil. 2: 6), he refers to Plutarch de 
puer. educ. c. 15. Here the word agnaypog is indeed found ; 
but in like manner only in its common meaning, i. q. agnay7. 
In other places also the already well known significations of 
words are again confirmed from the classics ; while precisely for 
the unusual meanings, which the lexicons pass over, the proofs 
are not furnished. Thus under mAzjompua, citations are made 
for the known sense, a ship’s crew or company ; but that it also 
stands both in the singular and plural for the inhabitants of a 
city, is not mentioned; comp. Aristides neg? rod fx deiv xo- 
umdsiv, p. 282 ed. Cant. iban. Orat. ed. Reisk. Tom. I. 
p. 301. Just so under é*Aoy7, the proofs are wanting for the 
meaning libera voluntas; for which Bretschneider has pro- 
duced the proper citations from Josephus and the Apocryphal 
books; and Ernesti had already pointed out (Inst. Interp. If. 8.) 
how necessary it was to confirm this very signification. 

{n a similar manner, in many of the more difficult words, a 
minute investigation of the meanings seems to be avoided. 
Thus we find under anx¢yw: “no. 2 absum, disto.—c) aneyeo 
pro abest, transut sc. anxietas, it is past! alii aliter.” Here it 
would almost seem as if some words had accidentally fallen out 
of the text; for he does not even specify the single well known 
passage where anéyee is supposed to occur in this sense, viz. 
Mark 14:41. Moreover he has without further inquiry ap- 
proved and adopted the meaning of the word supported by Kui- 
noel and De Wette; and has not even mentioned the “ sufficit” 
of the Vulgate and Luther _— also of the English version], 
which is sustained by Hesychius and the well known passage 
of Anacreon found by Henry Stephens and referred to by 
Wahl himself in his first edition. And generally speaking, 
all lexicographers of the Bible ought to have particular re- 
gard to the modern popular versions of the Scriptures; and ev- 
ery where to point out how far they correctly give the sense of 
the original.—In this particular article, Bretschneider has pro- 
ceeded in the same partial manner; having given the meaning 
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“ sufficit” without further inquiry, and without specifying any 
authority at all. What now must the younger or even the 
more advanced student think, and what decision can he form, 
when he consults both lexicons, and sees two entirely opposite 
meanings brought forward without any support whatever? In 
the other difficult word, éx:Gadwy, Mark 14: 72, Bretschneider 
is more full; while Wahl simply gives the meaning ruere, which 
however in this passage is by no means so firmly established. 

It is further not to be denied, that in general Wahl has paid 
too little regard to the Hellenistic character of the New Testa- 
ment language. ‘This has already been noticed by others ; and 
especially by Winer, in cases where, although the New Testa- 
ment usage has a point of support in the classic Greek, yet the 
derivation of it from an Aramaean source has more probability. 
So also the Alexandrine dialect has given a new signification to 
many Greek words; and hence it is always a surer course, to 
confirm the significations from this quarter, rather than from the 
classic Greek. In many cases also, as in doctrinal words, e. g. 
Baothela tov Geov, vidg rov Geov, xoou0S, we must regard the 
usus loguendi which prevailed among the earliest Christian 
teachers. In this respect Bretschneider is doubtless preferable ; 
Josephus and the apocryphal books, both of the Old and New 
Testament, he has gleaned with exemplary diligence. May he 
but go on with the same diligence and derive equal profit from 
Philo, the apostolical fathers, and the earlier fathers of the 
church! It is indeed true, that his references are also some- 
times unnecessary ; in general, however, they are appropriate ; 
and the want of references to the Hellenistic idiom in Wahl, is 
sometimes a great disadvantage. ‘Thus under @g0vo¢ in Wahl, 
we miss the signification angel, which is found Col. 1: 16, and 
which Bretschneider supports by suitable passages from the 
Test. Patr. X11. He might also have quoted from the Rabbins. 
Under mgaetwocov Phil. 1: 13, Wahl cites only the classical 
meaning, castra praetoriana ; while Bretschneider proves from 
the Acta Thomae, that the word stands also very generally for 
naharvov. ‘This ought not to have been overlooked, because it 
bears upon the judgment in regard to the time when the epistle 
was written. In his citations from the Seventy, Wahl has not 
always sufficiently investigated the meaning in which they used 
the word ; and Bretschneider also has in this respect left much to 
do. ‘The latter moreover might have adopted with advantage ver 
much from the first edition of Wahl; e. g. under me00,cupa- 
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vewv, the citations in Wahl from 2 Mac. 2: 15. Diod. Sic. XIV. 
18; together with the accessory signification amice tractare, 
which decidedly occurs Rom. 15: 7; although Bretschneider 
is right in giving prominence to the fundamental idea, and his 
references to the Seventy are entirely in place. So also under 
zéhog, the proof passages for rédog éyevv, eventum habere, de 
oraculis, not only might, but should have been quoted; since 
many interpreters prefer in Luke 22: 37 the sense “ it is over ;” 
(Mark 3: 26.—rédog ézeev often for redevrgv in Plato, Ast de 
Leg. p. 223 ;) expressly because they say that only zéAog Aap- 
Bavew is used of the fulfilment of prophecy. Wahl himself 
also in the second edition has preferred the meaning “ it is 
over.” 

In respect to grammatical investigation, Wahl is more careful 
and thorough than Bretschneider ; and has enriched the New 
Testament grammar with the results of his own labour and ob- 
servation. Mistakes in the first edition are corrected ; e. g. the 
gross one, that ve, John 13: 1 édjduder 7 Woe iva petapn, is 
to be taken for the adverb of place, where; further, that xeoé 
¢. acc. Mark 4:19, is a circumlocution for the genitive ; that 
éav Mark 4: 22, is to be taken for ov, etc. Several instances 
of want of exactness and accuracy in the new edition are also 
censured by Winer (N. T. Gram. 3te Ausg.) p. 191, 337, 
404, 407, etc. He does the same thing also in regard to 
Bretschneider ; see e. g. p. 257, 428. 

To both the philological and theological excellence of a lexi- 
con of the New Testament, there is further required in the lex- 
icographer an extensive and well grounded acquaintance with 
exegetical learning. He must have studied the interpretation 
of the New Testament carefully, in order to acquire from the 
context and connexion a consistent and settled view of the 
sense of words; and also to judge of different interpretations, 
where the sense is in any way doubtful. We have already seen 
from the examples ax¢yee and éx¢Sadow in Wabl, that he takes 
too little notice of different interpretations. So also elsewhere, 
e.g. in svyuy Mark 7:3, he gives only the explanation of 
Kuinoel, fortiter, which is not fully confirmed; his citations 
from Homer and Xenophon, which go to support the ordinary 
meaning, do not afford the least help. So also under the diffi- 
cult ra éydvra Luke 11: 41, there is not a word except quae 
insunt ; though the meaning pro facultate should certainly have 
been mentioned ; which Bretschneider moreover has done. In 
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John 8:46, Wahl takes &uagria at once in the Hellenistic sense 
of sin; Bretschneider just as decidedly in that of error ; with- 
out either of them thinking, as it would seem, of the other in- 
terpretation. 

In other respects, both lexicographers stand about alike as to 
exegetical tact. In John 8:43, both take 4aA/a as equivalent to 
400s, sermo, narratio; although. even the ancient versions ex- 
press here the difference, which is founded in the language and 
is here required also by the connexion ; see Tittmann de Syn- 
onym. p. 79. Wahl in particular, with his philological axgiPece, 
ought to have paid more regard to the synonymes, than he 
seems to have done.—Zira ro rédog 1 Cor. 15: 24, both ex- 
plain by ultima mortuorum pars. For téhog 2 Cor. 3: 13, 
Bretschneider adopts without reason the special meaning, sum- 
ma dignitas.—ITjgmua Wahl explains more after the classical 
usage, copia cultorum Dei; Bretschneider better, comparing 
the idea of the Shechinah, Christi quasi templum, in quo habi- 
tat, quod regit ut anima corpus. ‘This interpretation certainly 
better suits the connexion of the passages and the different ap- 
plications, in which the word occurs.—Col. 1: 24 is explained 
by Wahl under voréonue, calamitates propter Christum toleran- 
dae, which assuredly is the easier interpretation. Bretschnei- 
der has it, Christi loco, quippe qui nunc in coelis versatur, ego 
jam ab adversariis vexar ; which interpretation, so expressed, 
seems a strange one ; but still, if we look deeper into the rea- 
sons, it would seem perhaps to be most in accordance with 
Paul’s usual mode of thinking ; since according to him, Christ 
who dwells in believers, suffers the same things as the his- 
torical Christ—On the other hand, it betrays little exegetical 
tact, when Bretschneider explains the pas yuvacxosavyg 1 
Tim. 3: 2, 12. Tit. 1: 6, they must be husbands of a wife, i. e. 
married! (See against this, Winer p. 99.) Bretschneider ex- 
plains also év “Hite Rom. 11: 2, per Eliam. ‘O év Xqvore he 
makes also to mean a Christian ; although Winer had already, 
in his Commentary on Galatians and in his Grammar, declared 
against this superficial interpretation.—In respect to the use of 
the prepositions, both Wahl and Bretschneider may still derive 
much profit from the booty, which Winer exhibits in the third 
edition of his Grammar. 

It is a matter of importance, in the last place, in a lexicon 
of the New Testament, how the peculiar ideas of the christian 
religion are developed. Some of these are of such a kind, 
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that christian experience and deeper contemplation leads direct- 
ly to the correct apprehension of them ; so the phrase above 
mentioned éivas év Xovorm, noceiv év Yew, etc. Other religious 
ideas of the New Testament—such as kingdom of God, world, 
Christ, Antichrist, flesh, spirit, Son of man, Son of God,—have 
a foundation in the Old Testament; i. e. all these religious 
ideas, though in a lower degree, are already contained and pre- 
figured in the Old Testament. In connexion with the christian 
dispensation they are all surrounded with new light, and ad- 
vanced to a higher sense. The lexicographer of the New 
Testament has, therefore, first of all to make the Old Testa- 
ment idea the object of his research, and to express it exactly ; 
then, by a careful comparison of the parallel passages and from 
the consciousness of christian feeling, to obtain a clear view of 
the christian signification ; and, finally, to point out what is the 
point of connexion between the idea of the New ‘Testament 
and that of the Old. 

The investigation of the Old Testament ideas, which thus 
constitute the basis of similar ones in the New, has occupied 
the attention of interpreters and theologians, ever since Semler. 
In the province of lexicography we find these researches—after 
Pasor and Schoettgen, under the guidance of Lightfoot, had 
already often arrived at correct results—at the lowest point 
in Teller and Lange, who seem rather to wander and grope 
about at random. E. g. Teller says the word xdoyog signifies 
* the Jews,” and adds in support of his assertion (Worterb. des 
N. T. p. 476): “Since it is not unknown to the readers of 
Philo’s writings, that this author not unfrequently represents the 
Jewish constitution as an image of the whole world, Moses as a 
citizen of the world, the temple and even the garments of the 
high priest as a figure of the whole world.” Lange says cor- 
rectly, that no regard is here to be paid to Philo’s allegories: 
‘There is nothing more common or natural, than to call other 
men the world, and especially those who are distinct and 
separate from us.” The good man did not bear in mind, that 
this mode of speaking comes from the New Testament itself. 
Meantime he insisted, that x0ouo¢ should not simply be taken 
to mean the Jewish republic, but chiefly the heathen. 

But even when the theologians of that age had thus appre- 
hended any such biblical idea, they nevertheless did not strictly 
look after any point of connexion between it and that which 
they gave out as the christian meaning ; they only, without far- 
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ther ado, put down this superficial sense as the biblical one, 
which they themselves connected with the biblical words. Ac- 
cording to Teller, world means simply “ the Jews ;” end of the 
world or of the age is “the end of the Jewish state ;” Christ 
the Lord is “ Christ the most perfect teacher ;” kingdom of 
heaven, “ the new dispensation of religion ;” children of light, 
‘happy people ;” the state of being a child of God, “ the pre- 
eminence of a Christian in respect to his profession of a better 
religion,” or in a word, “ Christianity,” etc. 

Schleusner has advanced farther in his investigation of the 
Jewish basis. He makes special use, as is proper, of the Rab- 
bins for this purpose. Yet, with all his materials, he does not 
know what to do further. Without cause or connexion, he 
places the definitions of ‘Teller by the side of those Old Testa- 
ment termini. Baotkeia tov ovgavwv means: “1) interdum 
simpliciter religio Christiana. 2) futura Christianorum felicitas 
in coelo. 3) propagatio religionis Christianae in terris.” In like 
manner Schwarz had already unconnectedly given: “1) reg- 
num gratiae Matt. 6: 10, 33. Luke 18:29. 2) regnum gratiae, 
quatenus hujus majestas et utilitas potissimum spectatur, Mark 
9: 1. Matt. 12: 28. 3) regnum Messiae, Luke 17: 20, 21. 
4) regnum gloriae, i. e. beatitudo exquisitissima, etc.”—In 
Wahl, and yet more in Bretschneider, we find a still more ac- 
curate acquaintance with the Old Testament basis of the New 
Testament ideas. In fact, Bertholdt, Keil, Ammon, and many 
others, have in this respect done very much to prepare the way. 
But in regard to the relation of these Old Testament ideas to 
the sense of the words in the New Testament, these writers do 
not seem to have formed for themselves any definite notion. 
Sometimes they go back to the Old Testament basis; and 
sometimes also not ; compare in Bretschneider the words xoo- 
pos, viog tov Peov. But even when they do fall back upon the 
Old Testament basis, still they do this, and especially Bret- 
schneider, without any definite plan. In Bretschneider xdouo¢ 
means “ incolae telluris ; et quidem de seculo quale erat tempo- 
ribus Jesu apostolorumque vitioso, the world corrupted by sin. 
Notandum vero in pluribus horum locorum *doyoy ita dici, ut 
homines non emendatos, the not Christian, the unreformed 
world, indicare videatur.”-—Under Baorieia rou B00 we find 
at first a copious account of the common Jewish view ; but why 
does he pass over, in making out the Jewish idea of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, the traits which the more religious Israelites 
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connected with it? Compare the song of Zacharias, Luke I. 
Afterwards he adds: “In evangeliis, ubi vel discipuli Jesu 
vel Judaei loquuntur, Paordela tov @eov haud dubie secundum 
Judaeorum sententiam est intelligenda, ut etiam adeoque Serva- 
tor ipse, ubi loquitur cum Judaeis, haud rare ex eorum senten- 
tia loquitur ; Matt. 8: 11. Luke 22:29, 30. Matt. 5:5, 10. 19: 
28. 20: 21—23. In aliis autem locis certo definiri nequit, 
quonam sensu Jesus Paocle‘ay dixerit, ut Matt. 4: 17. 5: 10, 
19,20. 7:21. 16:19, 28. 18: 3, 4,23. 12: 28. et passim. 
Certum vero est, Jesum etiam regnum sive felicitatem Christia- 
norum post mortuorum resurrectionem hoc nomine significasse.” 
Now it is very strange, first, that Bretschneider should suppose, 
when Christ says, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” or 
** Not every one who saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter in- 
to the kingdom of heaven,” that in these and the other passages 
quoted, we cannot know at all what Christ means by Baoe- 
deta tov ovgavov! And secondly, he needs to be set right 
when he says that Christ speaks several times of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, ex sententia Judaeorum. With the passages which 
he cites in support of this assertion the case is just the same 
as in all other passages, where the Redeemer speaks of un- 
earthly things; he speaks every where in certain typical, fig- 
urative expressions,—a_ sort of costume,—which rest on an Old 
Testament basis. Or, when in order to describe the common 
enjoyment of eternal bliss, the figure of a feast with the pa- 
triarchs is employed, is this any thing more, than when future 
woe is represented as a fire and as a worm? or where it is 
said that God sits in heaven, sits upon a throne? In all this 
the Redeemer does not so much condescend ad sententiam Ju- 
daeorum, as to the feeble powers of human conception in gene- 
ral; just as we all even to the present day, without such cor- 
poreal figures, should be unable to comprehend eternal truth. 
But on what then can the assertion rest;—when it has not 
yet been at all determined, what Christ himself understood by 
the kingdom of heaven,—the assertion : “ It is however certain 
that Christ has also called the future happiness of Christians 
Baotdsia’ 2? What is then with Jesus the fundamental idea? 
How does it hang together, that he has also called the future 
state of happiness by this name ? A New Testament ground- 
idea has not been specified at all; for now follows still a 
caeterum. “Caeterum autem faoveia rov Geov dicitur in 
Nov. Test. a) de re Christiana, quatenus per christianam 
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doctrinam et ecclesiam colliguntur cives divini. 5) de vocatione 
ad hoc regnum. c) de imperio, quod Jesus dominus hujus reg- 
ni exercet. d) de auctore regni Christo.” Of all these, 
which are brought forward merely as subordinate significations, 
that under a, somewhat modified, should have been given as 
the fundamental idea of the phrase in the New Testament. 
Modified it must be certainly ; for what is the res christiana, if 
it is neither doctrine nor church, but is first by means of these 
collected? The meaning d we never expected to find again in 
a second edition. ‘The passages referred to it are Luke 17: 
21. Mark 11:10. But who would believe, when Christ 
says “The kingdom of God is among you,” that he means 
merely : “ auctor hujus regni adest!” In this auctor regni the 
very regnum itself had appeared. Still more strange is another 
meaning of Paovdeia adduced from Matt. 11: 12, “ The king- 
dom of God suffereth violence,” where Paocieia is made to 
mean, “ nuntii regni divini.” 

The article under consideration is unquestionably composed 
upon a better plan in Wahl. He prefixes a definition of the 
Messiah’s kingdom according to the Jewish notion; but imme- 
diately subjoins, that from the words of Jesus it is evident, that 
he did not in any way look upon himself as a Messiah in the 
low Jewish sense ; and consequently, under the kingdom of the 
Messiah he must also have understood something of higher im- 
port, viz. the peace, felicity, of his followers in this and the 
future life. ‘This definition, however, does not exhaust the sub- 
ject; and we also miss the point of connexion with the Old 
Testament idea. The true definition would have been: ‘ Christ 
designates by Paoviela rav ovgavar the community of those, 
who, united through his Spirit under him as their Head, rejoice 
in the truth and enjoy a holy and blissful life ; all of which is 
effected through communion with him.” 'The article, as it already 
stands in Pasor and Schoettgen, is good.—The article x0ouo¢ 
is also treated better in Wahl. He begins with the definition of 
0 x00uO0S OUrOS, e. g. 0 aiwy ovrog; explains this correctly on 
the basis of the Jewish notions, though without pointing them 
out; then makes the subdivisions plene and minus plene; and 
takes x0ouog in the same sense as 6 x0ouog ovrog. He needed 
only to have gone on consistently, and derived the subordinate 
bad sense which xoouo¢ has in the New Testament from the 
circumstance, that x0ou0¢ denotes what does not belong to the 
Messiah’s kingdom, and consequently that which is not chris- 
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tian, i. e. all which is not in relation with Christ. Instead of 
this he has without any motive given the definition: “ universi- 
tas hominum hujus mundi, imperfectionis, vitiositatis notione in- 
clusa.” But whence then, we may ask, comes this bad sense 
of xdouoc? The ground lies simply in the fact, that xdouo¢ 
designates the world as opposed to the kingdom of Christ, the 
aiwy OuTOS. 

We are prevented by want of room from giving further de- 
tails of the same kind. We would gladly do it, and may per- 
haps resume the subject at some other opportunity. 


Art. VII. Interpretation or Jupces, Cuap. V. 


THE SONG OF DEBORAH AND BARAK. 


By the Editor. 


In preparing the following article, I have made use of the 
ordinary commentaries upon the Hebrew Bible at large,—of 
which that of Le Clerc, in regard to philology, is the best on the 
book of Judges,—and also of the following works on this portion 
of Scripture in particular. 

Hreronymt in Canticum Deborae Commentarius, in Hieron. 
Opp. Tom. II. Append. ed. Martianay. 

é: F. Scunurrer, Carmen Deborae, Iud. V. in Schnurreri 
Dissertt. philologico-crit. Goth. et Amst. 1790. 

J. B. Koruter, Nachlese einiger Anmerkungen iiber das 
Siegeslied der Debora, in Eichhorn’s Repertorium, Th. VI. 

. 163.—Also, Nachtrag noch einiger Erliuterungen des 
Liedes der Debora, in Eich. Rep. Th. XII. p. 235. 

J. G. v. Herver’s Briefe das Studium der Theologie be- 
treffend, Th. I.—Also, Getst der Hebriischen Poesie, Th. Il. 
vit.—This is perhaps the best translation. 

C. W. Justi, National-Gesiinge der Hebraer, Marb. und 
Leipz. 1803—18. Band II. p. 210.—Also in his Blumen alt- 
hebriischer Dichtkunst, Giessen, 1809. Bd. I. p. 14. 

G. H. Hottmann, Commentarius philologico-criticus in Car- 
men Deborae, Jud. V. Lips. 1818. The author was at the 
time a pupil of Gesenius, and gives in general his views. 

Other less important monograms upon this chapter may be 
found in the work of Justi first above quoted. 
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The following triumphal song belongs indisputably in the first 
rank of Hebrew poetry, and is one of its most splendid and dif- 
ficult specimens. In the ecstasy and energy of inspiration, the 
prophetess pours out her whole soul in {thanksgiving to God for 
his divine aid ; and in gratitude to the people of Israel for their 
patriotism in rising spontaneously to throw off the yoke of op- 
pression. Her strains are bold, varied, and sublime ; she is ev- 
ery where full of abrupt and impassioned appeals and personifi- 
cations ; she bursts away from earth to heaven, and again re- 
turns to human things ; she touches now upon the present, now 
dwells upon the past; and closes at length with the grand pro- 
mise and result of all prophecy and of all the dealings of God’s 
providence, that the wicked shall be overthrown, while the 
righteous shall ever triumph in Jehovah’s name. 

The circumstances which gave birth to this remarkable poem 
are recorded in the fourth chapter of the book of Judges ; and, 
so far as they are necessary to our present purpose, are these. 
The Lord had sold Israel, after the death of Ehud, into the 
hand of Jabin, a king of Canaan, who reigned in Hazor, situat- 
ed not far to the N. W. of the lake Merom. This had been of 
old a powerful city, and had been destroyed by Joshua about 
one hundred and twenty years before, after a decisive victory 
over Jabin its king and the kings of the vicinity ; Josh. 11: 
13. The present Jabin was also powerful; for he possessed 
nine hundred ‘ chariots of iron,’ i. e. armed with iron hooks and 
scythes. His whole army seems to have been under the con- 
trol of Sisera, ‘the captain of his host,’ whose head-quarters 
were at Harosheth of the Gentiles, a city a short distance to the 
south of Hazor. It is stated, that for the space of twenty years, 
he ‘ mightily oppressed: Israel.’ 

In the mean time, Deborah the prophetess, who had fixed 
her habitation (probably in a tent) beneath a well known palm 
tree between Ramah and Bethel in Mount Ephraim, to the 
northward of Jerusalem, ‘judged Israel;’ i. e. was the organ 
of communication between God and his people, and probably, 
on account of the influence and authority of her character, 
was accounted in some measure as head of the nation, to whom 
—- of doubt and difficulty were referred for decision. 

rom the tenor of her triumphal song, as well as from other 
circumstances, the people would appear to have sunk into a 
state of total discouragement under the severe oppression of 
the Cannaanites ; so that it was difficult to rouse them from 
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their despondency, and induce them to burst the fetters of their 
bondage. From the gratitude which Deborah expresses to- 
wards the people for the effort which they finally made, we are 
warranted in drawing the conclusion, that she had long endeav- 
oured to instigate them to this step in vain. At length she sum- 
moned Barak the son of, Abinoam from Kedesh, a city in 
Naphtali, on a mountain not far from Hazor, and made known 
to him the will of God, that he should undertake an enterprise 
for the deliverance of his country. But such was his dishear- 
tened state of feeling, and at the same time such his confi- 
dence in the superior authority and character of Deborah, that 
he assents to go only on condition that she will accompany him. 
To this she at length yields consent. They repair both of 
them to Kedesh, and collect there, in the immediate vicinity of 
Hazor, ten thousand men, with whom they march southward and 
encamp.on mount Tabor. Sisera immediately collects his army, 
pursues them, and encamps in the great plain of Jezreel or Es- 
draelon. Barak descends with his ten thousand men from 'Ta- 
bor, attacks and discomfits the Canaanites, and pursues them 
northward to Harosheth. Sisera alights from his chariot and 
flees on foot, as far as to the tents of Heber the Kenite in the 
vicinity of Kedesh, by whose wife he is slain. 

In consequence of this victory, and probably for the pur- 
pose of an immediate triumphal celebration on account of it, 
this song was composed. ‘The situation was similar to that of 
the people after the destruction of the Egyptian army in the 
Red Sea, when Moses and the children of Israel sang the splen- 
did song of triumph: “ The horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea;” to which Miriam and the daughters of the peo- 
ple responded ; Ex. c. xv. So also when Saul and David 
returned from the slaughter of the Philistines after the death 
of Goliath, the women came out from all the cities with sing- 
ing and dancing and instruments, chanting in response: “ Saul 
hath slain his thousands and David his ten thousands.” 1 Sam. 
18: 6 seq. In like manner, we may reasonably suppose that 
Deborah indited her song of triumph to be sung on the return 
of Barak and his warriors from the pursuit, laden doubtless 
with spoil, and rejoicing in a victory obtained with the visible 
assistance of Jehovah out of heaven. All the circumstances 
tend to support this supposition; and these will be more fully 
discussed in the following notes. 

After these preliminary remarks, we may trace the course 
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and connexion of the thoughts in the poem in the following man- 
ner. In verse 2 the prophetess calls upon the people to praise the 
Lord for the burst of patriotic feeling in the nation, which led them 
to rise and avenge their wrongs. Verse 3 calls proudly on the 
heathen kings, to listen to her song of triumph over their allies. 
Verses 3—5 describe the theophania or appearance of Jehovah 
in a tempest for the help of Israel. - In verses 6—5 she goes 
back to describe the state of despondency and degradation into 
which the nation was fallen; and in verse 9, which is parallel to 
verse 2, she again declares her gratitude to the rulers and the 
people, for having thrown off this despondent feeling. Verses 10 
and 11 are an invocation to all, both high and low, to join in a 
song of praise and triumph with the returning warriors, who are 
dividing the spoil; and verse 12 is a vivid invocation to herself 
and Barak to lead in this song. 

Thus far all may be said to be only introductory ; for the ac- 
tual song of triumph properly begins with verse 13. In this 
verse she relates her appeal to the people and her invocation to 
Jehovah for aid. In verses 14—18 the tribes who volunteered 
are named and applauded, while those who remained at home 
are censured ; and this the poetess has contrived to make one 
of the most beautiful portions of the whole. In verses 19—23 
the battle is most vividly described. In verse 23 the prophet- 
ess bursts away abruptly to invoke curses on the inhabitants of 
Meroz ; and then by contrast goes on to pronounce blessings 
on Jael, and describes the death of Sisera, verses 24—27. By 
a master-stroke of poetical skill, the scene now changes, and the 
mother of Sisera is introduced in anxious impatience for his re- 
turn, verses 28—-30; and the whole concludes with the pro- 
phetic assurance, that they who love the Lord shall triumph. 

In the following translation I have endeavoured to keep as 
near as possible to the Hebrew, both in the choice and the po- 
sition of the words; and to exhibit, as well as I could, the con- 
ciseness and abruptness of the original, so far as it could be done 
without rendering the translation obscure. Without some spe- 
cial reason to the contrary, I have also preferred to retain every 
where the language of our English version. In many parts, 
however, this latter is wholly unintelligible; as are also the Sep- 
tuagint and Vulgate. This fault certainly does not belong to 
the original Hebrew. 
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TRANSLATION. 


. Then sang Deborah and Barak the son of Abinoam on 
that day saying : 


That the leaders led in Israel, 
That the people willingly offered themselves, 
Praise ye Jehovah ! 
. Hear, O kings ; 
Give ear, O princes ; 
I will sing, even I, unto Jehovah, 
I will celebrate Jehovah, God of Israel. 
. Jehovah, when thou camest forth from Seir, 
When thou advancedst from the field of Edom, 
The earth trembled, the heavens also poured down, 
Yea, the clouds poured down waters. 
. Mountains quaked before Jehovah, 
That Sinai, before Jehovah God of Israel. 


In the days of Shamgar, son of Anath, 
In the days of Jael, the ways lay desert, 
And highway travellers went in winding by-paths. 
. Leaders failed in Israel, they failed, 
Until that I Deborah arose, 
That I arose, a mother in Israel. 
. They chose new gods ; 
Then war was in their gates ; 
No shield was seen, nor spear, 
Among forty thousand in Israel. 
My heart is grateful to the rulers of Israel, 
To those who offered themselves willingly among 
the people ; 
Praise ye Jehovah. 
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- Ye who ride upon white asses, 

Ye who recline on splendid carpets, 

And ye who walk the streets, 

Prepare a song ; 

. At the voice of those who divide the spoil by the 
watering-troughs. 

There shall they celebrate the victories of Jehovah, 

The victories of his princes in Israel ; 

Then shall the people of Jehovah descend to their gates. 

. Awake, awake, Deborah ; 

Awake, awake, utter a song. 

Arise, O Barak ; 

Lead forth thy captives, Son of Abinoam. 


Then I said, ‘ Descend, ye remnant of the nobles 
of the people ! 
Jehovah, descend for me among the mighty.’ 
. Out of Ephraim came those whose dwelling is by 


Amalek ; 
After thee was Benjamin among thy hosts. 
Out of Machir came down princes, 
And from Zebulun those bearing the staff of a leader. 
. The princes of Issachar also were with Deborah ; 
Yea, Issachar was the reliance of Barak, 
They rushed into the valley at his feet. 
Among the streams of Reuben, 
Great were the resolvings of heart. 
. Wherefore didst thou sit still among thy folds, 
To listen to the pipings of the herds? 
Among the streams“of Reuben 
Great were the revolvings of heart. 
. Gilead abode beyond Jordan, 
And Dan, why remained he quiet by the ships ? 
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Asher dwelt at ease on the shore of the sea, 

And abode tranquil by his havens. 

. Zebulun, that people, in scorn of life rushed upon death, 
And Naphtali, upon the lofty field. 


The kings came, they fought, 
Then fought the kings of Canaan, 
By Taanach, on the waters of Megiddo ; 
They took no spoil of silver. 
. They fought from heaven, 
The stars from their courses fought with Sisera. 
. The river Kishon swept them away, 
That stream of battles, the river Kishon. 
O my soul, thou hast trodden down the mighty ! 


2. Then did the horses’ hoofs smite the ground, 


From the haste, the haste of their riders. 


Curse ye Meroz! saith the angel of Jehovah ; 
y g 


Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; 
Because they came not to the help of Jehovah, 
To the help of Jehovah with the warriors. 


Blessed above women be Jael, 
The wife of Heber the Kenite ; 
Above the women who dwell in tents let her be 
blessed. 
. He asked water, and she gave him milk, 
In a lordly vessel brought she curdled milk. 


26. She laid her hand upon the tent-pin, 


And her right hand upon the workman’s hammer ; 
And she smote Sisera, she crushed his head, 

And brake through and pierced his temples. 

. At her feet he sunk down, he fell, he lay ; 
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Atjher feet he sunk down, he fell ; 
Where he sunk down, there he fell dead. 


28. Through a window the mother of Sisera looked out, 
And called through: the lattice : 
‘“‘ Wherefore delayeth his chariot to come? 
Why linger the paces of his chariots ?” 
29. ‘The wise among her noble ladies answer her, 
Yea, she returneth answer to herself : 
30. “ Lo, they have found, they divide the spoil, 
A maiden, two maidens, to each warrior ; 
A spoil of dyed garments for Sisera, 
A spoil of dyed garments, a vestment of divers colours, 
A dyed garment, two vestments of divers colours, for 
the neck of the spoiler.” 


31. So perish all thine enemies, Jehovah ! 
But they who love him are as the going forth of the 
sun in his strength. 


And the Jand had rest forty years. 


Before entering upon the notes to each verse in particular, 
there are two points which I wish to notice, having reference to 
the whole poem. 

The first is the question in regard to its antiquity. This has 
always been assumed without question or doubt, as being coeval 
with the events which it celebrates. The poem has ever been 
ascribed unhesitatingly to Deborah herself, by all interpreters ; 
and they have moreover regarded it as arising naturally out of 
the events narrated in chap. 1v. The first and only interpreter 
who has cast a doubt on this antiquity, is De Wette ;* who in 





* In his Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung ins A. T. 
Berl. 1817. p. 199. His language there is: “ Es fehlen bestimmte 
Spuren seines Zeitalters. Cap. v. worin Ps. uxvis. nachgeahmt 
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consequence of the theophania in verses 4, 5, is inclined to 
place the poem in an age later than that of David, inasmuch as 
a similar description is found in Ps. txviu. He supposes, 
therefore, that a later writer may have composed this song, and 
inserted it here as a production of the renowned prophetess of 
old. 

This supposition of De Wette evidently rests solely on the 
assumption that Ps. yxvirn. is the original poem, from which 
the theophania in this chapter must have been imitated. _ If this 
assumption can be shewn to be groundless, the whole of his 
doubt must fall to the ground, since it has no other possible 
foundation. Now that it is groundless, we may assert and 
shew, first, from the fact, that neither he nor any one else has 
brought forward a particle of proof in support of it; and 
secondly, from the circumstance, that the assumption is in itself 
improbable. The theophania in Judges v. refers to recent as- 
sistance afforded by Jehovah; he had even then helped Israel. 
The sixty eighth Psalm, as De Wette himself allows in his 
Commentary, refers to the solemn entrance of the ark in pro- 
cession into the temple, either originally, or, as he supposes, 
upon its return after an important victory. In either case, what 
more proper in a song of praise on such an occasion, than to 
look back, as the poet evidently there does (Ps. 68:7 aa 
a former instance of Jehovah’s appearing for his people? Be- 
sides, this description of the appearance of Jehovah in tempest 
and storm, is a sort of common property, whether imitation or 
not, among the sacred poets. We find the same in Deut. 33: 
2, in Ps. 18: 8 seq. 144: 5, and in Hab. 3: 3; (comp. also Ps. 
29;) the former of which instances I have as yet seen no 
good reason to place later than the last days of Moses, its long 
ackaowledged author. I do not deny that there may be imita- 
tion in these cases. Indeed the comparison of Is. 2: 2 seq. 
with Mic. 4: 1 seq. and of Is. xv. xvi. with Jer. xivitt. as also 


ist, gehort in die Zeit nach David.” De Wette seems, however, to 
have modified his first opinions; for in the third edition of the 
same work, Berlin 1829, p. 260, the passage stands thus: “ Es 
fehlen bestimmte Spuren seines Zeitalters. Cap. v. enthalt die 
Spuren eines hohen Alters, vielleicht des gleichzeitgen Ursprungs ; 
vv. 6, 8, 14, 15, (comp. 4: 6, 10,) 23, 28.” This was written after 
the appearance of the Commentary of Hollmann, to which De 
Wette refers. 
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of several of the Psalms, shews that the inspired prophets 
and poets did occasionally imitate each other. ‘The relation 
between Ps. xvii. and the poem under consideration, would 
then in my view be much better explained, by regarding the 


passage in the Psalm as an imitation of that in the song of 


Deborah ; or with still more probability, perhaps, of the theo- 
phania in Deut. 33: 2. 

But apart from all this, there are in the song itself positive 
marks of high antiquity. In the first place, it alludes to several 
historical facts, which are not mentioned in chap. 1v. nor any 
where else in Jewish history ; and which are such as a later wri- 
ter would not have been likely to invent. Such are the men- 
tion of Jael in v. 6,a leader apparently contemporary with 
Shamgar (Judg. 3: 31), who is elsewhere entirely passed over. 
So too, in chap. 1v. only the tribes of Zebulon and Naphthali 
are spoken of (comp. 5: 18); but in v. 14, 15 of the song, 
Ephraim, Benjamin, Manasseh, and Issachar, are represented 
as having been present at the battle. In v. 23 the poetess in- 
vokes curses on Meroz, of which there is elsewhere no men- 
tion. All these are beyond the invention of a later poet; at 
least they give to such a supposition the highest degree of im- 
probability. So too the mention of the mother of Sisera prob- 
ably rests upon family circumstances, well known to the Israel- 
ites of the day ; while a later poet, in employing an ornament 
of this kind, would have been far more likely to have introdu- 
ced the wife or children of the unfortunate chief, lamenting the 
destruction of a husband or father.—In the second place, the 
poem exhibits no allusion whatever to events of a later age, nor 
any traces of a later language ; for the prefix © for 3D v. 7, 
which appears more frequently indeed in the later literature, 
occurs also several other times in the book of Judges; e. g. 
6: 17. 7: 12. 8: 26. It most probably belonged at first to the 
language of common life, and was by degrees elevated into the 
language of literature and books. On the other hand, there 
are traces of the more ancient views in respect to God, which 
in later ages were changed, e. g. God is represented as dwell- 
ing on Mount Sinai; while afterwards Zion becomes his habi- 
tation. I am indebted for this last remark to a manuscript copy 
of the lectures of Gesenius, which I have in my possession ; 
though the force of the remark is weakened by the circum- 
stance that in Hab. 3: 3—at a far later period—we find the 


same representation. Compare the notes on v. 4.—This dis- 
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tinguished scholar also brings forward as another argument for 
the antiquity of the poem, a circumstance which seems to me 
to decide nothing ; viz. that the number of Israelites capable of 
serving in war is stated in v. 8, at forty thousand. This, he 
says, is contradictory to Num. 1: 45 seq. where the number is 
stated at more than six hundred thousand ; and since he re- 
gards the book of Numbers as a later compilation, his inference 
is, that the latter number has been exaggerated by popular tra- 
dition, and that the former one is therefore more probably cor- 
rect. But without entering at length into the merits of the 
question, it is sufficient for our present purpose to remark, that 
v. 8 does not profess to specify the whole number of warriors 
in Israel; but simply gives a round number, and by poetical 
amplification a very large one, among whom no arms were to 
be found ; in order to indicate strongly the destitution of the 
Israelites in this respect. 

But leaving this argument out of the question, we may safely 
affirm that the doubts in regard to the antiquity of the song of 
Deborah, as being coeval with the events therein celebrated, 
have no solid foundation to support them. 

The second point to which [ have above alluded, regards the 
poetical rhythm of the Hebrew in this song. As a general prin- 
ciple we must assume, that the poetry of the Hebrews had no 
regular measure of words and syllables; or at least, if it had 
such a measure, all attempts to discover it have been in vain. 
Still, we perceive in some of the Psalms, and especially in Ps. 
cxx—cxxxil. or the so called Psalms of Degrees, a species of 
rhythm, depending on the position of the words, or rather on the 
repetition of an important word in one line at or near the be- 
ginning of the next line. ‘The same feature we find to exist to 
a very great extent in the Song of Deborah. Thus in verse 7. 
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So also in vv. 19, 21, 23, 24. In v. 25 the second orizog is 
wholly contained in the first; as isalso the third in part. But 

the most striking instance of this rhythm is in v. 30. 
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Whether this constituted a fixed species of rhythm among 
the Hebrews, and especially whether it is that which is designa- 
ted by the term nibs “"w or Song of Degrees, is a question 
the discussion of which does not belong here. Gesenius has 
broached this opinion, (see his Lex. art. 55372; Allgem. Lit. 
Zeitung, 1812, No. 205,) and De Wette has adopted it. The 
only object of mentioning the subject here, is to point out the 
extent to which this feature is found in the poem under con- 
sideration. 


Nores. 


Verse 2. Sxwra nis4e vinpa. These words have been 
acrux interpretum in every age. The Vatican copy of the 
Septuagint has amexahugdn anoxadvuua év Jogani, a revela- 
tion has been revealed in Israel, a version which certainly stands 
in no connexion whatever with the context. The Hebrew 
word >5 does indeed mean to uncover, Deut. 5: 18; and in 
this respect such a rendering is at least nearer to the original 
than that of the Vulgate, which gives the sense of the whole 
verse thus: qui sponte obtulistis de Israel animas vestras ad 
periculum. In what way the idea ad periculum can be made 
out from the Hebrew words nix $182, it is beyond the 
power of criticism to determine. 

A somewhat nearer approach to a meaning resting on critical 
grounds, is made in the version of Luther ; which is followed 
also by Le Clerc, Michaelis, and Justi. In Luther it stands 
thus: dass Israel wieder frey ist geworden. Le Clerc trans- 
lates : Israele in libertatem adserto, or literally, cum liberaren- 
tur libertates in Israel. Michaelis has: dass Israel die Ban- 
den zerrissen. The ground of this version lies in the fact, that 
the verb >55 sometimes signifies to let loose, to free from re- 
straint, e. g. Ex. 32: 25. Prov. 29:18. But then this is 
always in a bad sense; and there is moreover no instance in 
the Hebrew where the noun 298 is employed in any cor- 
responding sense. ‘The objection to this version is its harsh- 
ness ; and besides it does not suit the context. 
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Another and still better supported meaning is that of our 
English version, for the avenging of Israel. ‘This comes from 
the Syriac, which is also followed by the Arabic of the Poly- 
glott, and gives the sense according to the Aramaean usage of 
DD, i. q. OPS, viz. to avenge ; AW Faso \o2}5 lZaarsiaca, pro 
vindicta qua vindicatus est Israel. This is also adopted by 
Kohler. But here Israel is made the subject; which is not the 
case in the Hebrew. In order to do this, the prefix 2 must be 
neglected, contrary to all critical rules. As it stands in our 
English version, Jehovah is by implication the subject ; but this 
takes place only by an inversion of the whole verse. The ob- 
jection of Schnurrer, viz. that the subject must thus be sought 
for in a subsequent clause, would here seem to be valid ; espe- 
cially as there is here an intervening clause with a different sub- 

ect. 

’ We come then at last to the sense given above in the transla- 
tion, that the leaders led in Israel. This is expressed by Schnur- 
rer thus: guod imperio fungi voluerint duces in Israéle ; in 
which he is followed by Hollmann: quod imperarunt impera- 
tores in Israél. Herder adopts the same sense in his “ Briefe” : 
dass angefiihret die Fiihrer Israéls. Schnurrer was the first to 
propose this version in modern times ; although it is found in 
the Alexandrine Codex of the Septuagint, with which also 
Theodotion coincides: év t@ aetacPae agynyous év “Joouna. 
The propriety of this mode of rendering appears from the usus 
loquendi in respect to both >y® and 2; from the suitableness 
of it to the context; and from the fact that the verse thus be- 
comes parallel to another passage in this very poem. 

To begin with >4». his word occurs only twice in the 
singular in the Hebrew Bible; viz. Num. 6: 5. Ez. 44: 20; 
and signifies in both instances the principal lock or locks of 
hair ; derived probably from the sense of the verb, to uncover, 
especially the head, by cutting or tearing off the hair, Num. 10: 
6.21: 10. In the plural the word occurs only twice, viz. in 
the verse before us and in Deut. 32: 42. In this latter passage 
God says : 

**T will make mine arrows drunk with blood, 
And my sword shall devour flesh ; 

From the blood of the slain and of the captives, 
From the heads of the n3>>2 of the enemy.” 


Here we must inquire, what are then the mi>9® of the enemy ? 
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Assuredly not locks of hair, which would make no sense ; and 
still less depilated, capitis nudati, which the Vulgate has, and 
for which there is no authority whatever. Neither can it be 
avengings, or revengings, as our English version has it, from 
the Aramaean sense of 92 given above; a meaning at utter 
variance with the context. ‘The antithetic nature of the paral- 
lelism evidently shows here, that mix5_ designates the most 
distinguished part of the hostile community, in contrast to the 
slain and captives. We might therefore safely adopt the ren- 
dering of the Septuagint here, from the nature of the case, with- 
out further inquiry, viz. aoyovres, leaders, rulers. But we are 
not restricted by any such necessity ; for the analogy of the cog- 
nate languages supports this sense. In Deut. 16: 18, Onkelos 
translates the Heb. 0%, officers, by 7°227°2, a word from 
Sc/ 
the same root as nix42; and in Arabic the noun EP is 


summum et vertex rei, and signifies also caput et princeps familiae, 
populi.* We may remark too that the Hebrew name for the 
Egyptian kings, 5392, Pharaoh, comes from the same root. 'This 


word in the Coptic is orpo , and with the article, Norpo 


or POY PO, and signifies king ; and the Hebrews doubiless 


in adopting it into their own language, gave it a form which 
preserved, as nearly as possible, the original signification of the 
name ; just as they have done with the name of Moses, and 
many others, to which a Hebrew etymology has been thus 
adapted. 

From all these circumstances we are warranted in assigning 
to M28 in the case before us, the meaning rulers, leaders. 
The plural here takes the feminine form; as is frequently the 
case in regard to the nomina muneris in Hebrew, as well as in 
Syriac and Arabic. 

Having thus settled the meaning of ni292, we might at once 
assume that the verb 25D is to be taken in the same sense. 
But here also we have the support of the Arabic, in which 


an dd 


E 3 signifies summum cepit vel tenuit, superavit alios nobilitate, 


pulchritudine, ete. 


* See Hollmann in loc. + Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 468. 879. 
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The usus loguendi of this clause having been thus made out, 
we proceed to shew that the version above {given is suitable 
to the context. Israel had long been sunk in despondency, and 
was incapable of making an effort to throw off his chains. 
Hence the prophetess begins with a burst of gratitude to God, 
that the nation had once more roused itself to action. 'The 
second clause refers, by common consent, to the people, who 
spontaneously came forward to the war; what then could be 
more suitable or natural, than that the first clause should con- 
tain a reference to the princes and rulers of the people, who did 
the same? We see in the case of Barak how unwilling they 
were to lead the way ; and the same fact is asserted in v. 7. 
That this unwillingness was overcome, both on the part of the 
rulers and of the people, the prophetess makes the opening 
subject of her song of praise. 

In this way too this verse becomes in a manner parallel to 
v. 9, which is to be regarded as a poetical repetition, serv- 
ing to shew strongly the former despondency and present ex- 
ultation of the prophetess. It is a safe rule in the interpre- 
tation of Hebrew poetry, that wherever a parallelism of differ- 
ent members of the same poem can naturally be made out, 
such parallelism caeteris paribus is to be assumed. 

The remainder of the verse presents no difficulty. The form 
23277 is Inf. Hithp. which in Hebrew and in the cognate lan- 
guages expresses the idea to offer or present one’s self, particular- 
ly, for military service ; or more literally to impel one’s self to do 
any thing, from the form of Kal, to impel, induce. The whole 
verse then may be regarded as an exclamation to give praise to 
God, that in the oppressed and afflicted state of the nation, 
both rulers and people had at length the boldness to rise and 
assert the violated liberties of their country. 

Verse 3. The words 5°33) and 0°215, kings and princes, 
may here be understood of the princes of Israel; and then it 
is merely a declaration to them, that the prophetess is about 
to begin a song of triumph, in which it is implied that they 
should join. ‘This however would seem to be a feeble sense of 
the verse. Much more bold and forcible is the strain, when 
we refer these words to the kings of the Canaanites, the 
inveterate enemies of Israel, over whom or whose allies the 
people are now celebrating a triumph. ‘The song then as- 
sumes a tone of lofty defiance : ‘I, even I, a feeble woman, cel- 
ebrate your overthrow.’ These same Hebrew words are ap- 
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plied in like manner in Ps. 2: 2. The word 37 is the partici- 
ple of 313, which occurs only in this form as an epithet for 


prince, literally the weighty, honourable ; from Opp to be weighty. 


Verse 4. The theophania here described is by most inter- 
preters referred to the giving of the law on Sinai; see Ex. 19: 
16. Even Schnurrer adopts this application. It is difficult to 
see any solid ground for such a reference ; inasmuch as the 
present victory had no connexion whatever with Sinai or the 
events which there took place ; and because too it is no where 
said, that God came to Sinai, but from it, Deut. 33: 2. More- 
over there is obvious and substantial reason, to understand 
the passage in respect to God’s appearing in behalf of Israel on 
the present occasion. In v. 20 it is expressly said that the 
stars, or the host of heaven, fought for Israel; and in v. 21 the 
brook Kishon is described as sweeping away the enemies ; 
which could not well have been the case unless it had been 
swollen by a great fall of rain. All this points to a storm of 
thunder and lightning accompanied by torrents of rain, by 
which Jehovah discomfited the enemy ; in the same manner as 
in Josh. 10: 11 the Lord is said to have “cast down great 
stones from heaven ” upon the enemy, which are immediately 
afterwards said to be hailstones. ‘That there was then such 
a tempest on this occasion, we are authorized to assume ; and 
Josephus states the same fact, probably from tradition ; Ant. V. 5. 
4. This being the case, the difficulty in regard to the theophania 
vanishes. It is the majestic and sublime description of Jehovah, 
advancing in clouds and tempest and storm, to the help of his 

eople. The same general imagery is employed by David in 
Ps. 18: 8 seq. and is found also in Ps. 144:5. In Deut. 33: 2, 
Ps. 68: 8 and Hab. 3: 3, we have the same representation of 
the approach of Jehovah from the south; perhaps, as has been 
before suggested, because the Hebrews before the establishment 
of the ark in Jerusalem, conceived of God as dwelling on 
Mount Sinai; just as he is afterwards represented as dwelling 
upon Zion ; see Ex. 3: 1. 24: 13. Num. 10: 3; also Ps. 9: 12. 
In this case, as Herder suggests, Habakkuk must be regarded 
as having simply imitated the more ancient representation, which 
he found already clothed in poetical language, without choosing 
to make such alterations as a change of times and opinions 
would seem to have demanded. 


Let us proceed now to the consideration of the particular 
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words ; after exhibiting the parallel passages of Deborah and 
the Psalmist. 


Judg. 5: 4, 5. Ps. 68: 8, 9. 
HBR ANNES HIN] 4 PRE He HN ON 8 
che Tey FPEA lhe Bi 


MOP OWA Da NDT] VIN wh OYE AL ABT] PIN 9 
D772 IDO Hay Da 


may? 9287) 972 OAT 5 DDN 7387 
“TSN MIT. BQO ME IN be 89 77D Tt 
sR WW? + ORD? 


The agreement and difference of the two passages is here 
presented to the eye ; so that no further remarks are necessary. 
The pouring down of water from the clouds is omitted in v. 9 
of the Psalm; but is spoken of immediately afterwards in v. 
10. Indeed earthquakes and tempests are every where repre- 
sented, as accompanying the appearance of Jehovah in his char- 
acter of God of hosts. 

Seir, 12, is that range of mountains which stretches from the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea southwards towards the 
Elanitic gulf. This region was the seat of the children of Esau or 
Edom ; and is hence called here the field of Edom, the same 
as the later Idumea. 'The tempest therefore on which Jehovah 
sits enthroned, approaches from the southeastern quarter of the 
heavens. 

Verse 5, 1532" 5. The Vulgate, and most interpreters, 
translate these words, monies diffluxerunt, mountains flowed 
down ; and understand this metaphorically of the melting away 
of mountains in terror before a This figure is ofteu 
adopted by the Hebrew poets; and on this account there could 
be no objection to this rendering here. But the word usually 
employed to express this, is not >33, but 99%; see Ps. 97: 5. 
Mic. 1:4. The proper meaning of 5%3 is to flow, to run, as 
water, Ps. 147: 18; and it is never elsewhere used to express 
the idea of flowing down, melting. It seems preferable there- 
fore, in the present instance, to regard the form 4>}2 as the 3 
pers. plur. praet. Niphal from the verb >>1, for 1232, instead of 
the usual form like 1202. The meaning then will be : Mountains 
were shaken, trembled, quaked, at the presence of Jehovah; a 
sense equally forcible and apposite as the other, and supported 
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also by the Septuagint, which has éoadevOqo0v. The form 
1512 instead of a$%2 (which occurs Is. 64: 1, 3,) is then similar 
to fut. ma: for 232 Gen. 11: 7. warty for 17) Gen. 11: 6 ; 
or in the praeter, 7203 for 7303 Ez. 41: 7. mp3} for P22 Is. 
19: 3.* In Is. 64: 1, 3, the English version has given also to 
1312 the meaning to melt ; but this is against all authority. ‘The 


Arabic verb SS means to shake the earth, and the noun 


iF signifies earthquake. 


After thus celebrating the majesty of Jehovah in his appear- 
ance for the overthrow of the hostile kings, whose remaining 
allies she has just invoked to listen to her song, the prophetess 
turns to describe the forlorn and degraded state to which Israel 
had previously been reduced. 

Verse 6. All the historical notice we have of Shamgar is 
contained in Judg. 3:31. His victory over the Philistines 
seems to have occurred eighty years after that of Ehud over 
Moab. As to the interval which followed between him and the 
oppression of Jabin, there is nothing specified. In this interval, 
probably, we must place Jael, who is here spoken of along with 
Shamgar, as a judge or deliverer of Israel; but who is no 
where else mentioned in the Jewish annals. The older inter- 
preters have generally supposed this person to be the same with 
the wife of Heber, mentioned below. There is however no 
ground whatever for this assumption, except the identity of the 
names ; and in the multiplicity of instances in which different 
Hebrews bore one and the same appellation, this ceases to be 
an argument for an identity of persons here. There are be- 
sides several considerations against this assumption. The 
wife of Heber is no where spoken of, except as the destroyer 
of Sisera ; had she been formerly celebrated, there could hard- 
ly have failed to be some distinct allusion to it. Further, the 
phrase © V2°2, in the days of any one, is no where rg a hig 
except in reference to persons who have made an epoch in his- 

tory by their character and distinguished standing; e. g. Gide- 
on, Judg. 8: 28; Saul, 1 Sam. 17: 12; David, 2 Sam. 21: 2; 
Samuel, 1 Kings 10: 21, ete. 


* Gesenius Lehrgebaude, p. 372. Stuart’s Heb. Gram. § 266. 
No. Il. 74 
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nin yw i531, the highways ceased, sc. to be occupied, i. e. 
the high roads were abandoned by travellers, on account of the 
many hostile incursions, by which they were rendered insecure. 
The same idea is expressed in Is. 33: 8, 29 M3W n1dd72 IT. 
mak, the highways are desolate, the traveller ceaseth. 

nitptps—niatn2. The word "2°72 usually means an ele- 

* ‘vi 


vated, beaten road, from 203, i. q. Ar. 4X5 elevatus fuit. Here, 
as opposed to the nidp~>py NINA, it serves to designate the 
open public roads, in distinction from the obscure and crooked 
by-ways which travellers were now compelled to take. 

Verse 7. 73192 159m. The word 75398 has been the 
subject of much ‘difference of opinion, and of much contro- 
versy. The different manuscripts of the Septuagint exhibit a 
great diversity. The Vatican codex has dvvarot; and in a 
similar sense, seven other Mss. and Theodoret have of xga- 
rouvres. The Vulgate also has fortes with a like meaning ; 
with which the translation above given agrees. ‘The Alexan- 
drine copy of the Sept. gives simply geagwr, retaining the He- 
brew word; while the Complutensian and Aldine copies, and 
also eight Mss. in Holmes, exhibit of xazocxovvres, but without 
any critical ground. The Chaldee translates it xttx2 "4p, 
urbes villarum, unwalled cities or towns; and so also the 
Syriac and the Rabbins, whom Le Clerc and Kohler follow. 
Our English version has also adopted this sense, as a collective 
one, for the inhabitants of the villages ; and Luther exhibits the 
same, Bauren, peasants. With these Herder also coincides. 
This meaning accords well with that of the similar word n4t2, 
Esth. 9: 19, which undoubtedly signifies country-towns ; and it 
would not be inappropriate to the context in the particular verse 
before us. But it would be less suitable in v. 11 below; and 
as the meaning given in the translation is there still more appro- 
priate, and is also supported by the usus loquendi, I have pre- 


/ 
ferred to adopt it. The Arabic verb f ; signifies to divide, 


separate ; and hence, as Schnurrer suggests, we have the nouns 
7/192 and 12 Hab. 3: 14, in the sense of the Hebrew ogw, 
i. e. judge, ruler, leader. So also Dathe, Gesenius, and Holl- 
mann.—The idea of the verse is, not that there were no leaders 
in Israel; but that through despondency they had ceased to act 
—had failed to rouse the people against their oppressors. Com- 
pare the conduct of Barak, Judg. 4: 8. 
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‘napw Iz. For the % prefixed, see the remark on p. 577 
above. 

bx yw12 Ox. The prophetess here calls herself mother in 
Israel, inthe sense of benefactress; just as distinguished men 
are termed fathers of their country, or fathers in general ; Job 
29: 16. Gen. 45: 8. Compare also the use of the term father 
towards a prophet, 2 K. 6: 21. 13: 14. 

Verse 8. D°wIn ode “31. These words are suscep- 
tible of two interpretations: they chose new gods; or, God 
chose new things, i. e. new modes of deliverance for his people, 
e. g. by a female hand and not by military valour. The former 
is the version of the Seventy, Chaldee, the Rabbins, the Eng- 
lish, Le‘Clere, Schnurrer, Herder, Dathe, Hollmann, and others ; 
while the latter is exhibited by the Syriac, Arabic of the 
Polyglott, Vulgate, Luther, etc. In favour of the former it 
may be said, that Israel, which has been mentioned immediate- 
ly before, may with perfect ease and propriety be regarded as 
the subject ; while moreover the choice of new gods, the turn- 
ing aside to idolatry, is throughout the Book of Judges assigned 
as the cause of God’s displeasure against his people and of 
their consequent subjugation to their enemies ; comp. Judg. 2: 
11 seq. 2: 20 seq. 3: 7,8, 12. 6:1. 8:33. 10:6, 7. 13:1. 
Against the other interpretation we may also say, that although 
wt is used in the feminine in a similar meaning, Is. 42: 10. 
48:6. Jer. 31:22; yet the sense thus obtained harmonizes 
less with the context here, and is less supported by historical 
analogy. Strictly speaking too, we may say with Schnurrer, 
that on this supposition the subject of the next clause must be 
the Israelites, and it must then refer to the wars waged by them 
against their enemies,—an interpretation which would do vi- 
olence to the sense of the whole passage. 

Dey ond, lit. warring of the gates, i. e. war in or around 
the gates or cities; with reference, no doubt, to hostile incur- 
sions, in which the cities of Israel were surprised and plunder- 
ed; comp. 1 Sam. 30: 1 seq. The form om is be pr, 
(which is found in some Mss.) like "34 for saz, etc. ‘The 
word may either be taken as a noun, or as the infinitive of Piel 
used as a noun, 70 oppugnare. Gesenius prefers the former. 

“INI DN 7372, no Phiela was seen. ‘The word DN is here a 
direct negative ; as also in Is. 22: 14, 2 K. 3: 14. Prov. 27: 
24, where it is parallel with &>. See Gesenius’ Lex. under Bx, 
A. 6. This negative sense may here be derived from its use 
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either as an interrogative, or as a particle of swearing.—In re- 
spect to the number forty thousand, see on p. 578 above. The 
clause may also refer to the dejection and apathy of the whole 
people, who neglected to rise and employ even the arms which 
they had, in behalf of their liberties. 

aie 9. After this description of the bondage of Israel and 
its effects upon the courage of, the people, the prophetess now, 
by a natural contrast, again repeats her exclamations of grati- 
tude to the princes and the people, that they at length had risen 
and triumphed. The verse is thus parallel with v. 2. The 
preposition > is to be supplied before 0°332m23 ;_an omission 
which is not unfrequent in poetic parallelism ; see Deut. 33: 4, 
and comp. Prov. 27: 7. 13: 18. etc.* She invites here further 
the whole nation in pcre to join her in this gratitude and in a 
song of praise to Jehovah. The following verses are more 
specific. 

Verse 10. This verse specifies three classes of persons, 
whom we may regard as including the whole people. The first 
are those who ride upon white asses. These we may take to 
be the nobles, princes, magnates ; first, because it is expressly 
refated that the thirty sons of Jair who judged Israel, and the 
seventy sons and nephews of Abdon, who also judged Israel, 
rode upon ass colts, iets 10: 4. 12: 14; a circumstance which 
seems to be mentioned as pertaining to their rank in life ;—and 
secondly, because it is a well known fact that white elephants, 
camels, asses, and mules, or rather those approaching to white, 
have always been highly prized among oriental nations, and are 
usually the property of princes. It is also proper here to re- 
mark, that the ass of warmer countries, as Palestine, and also 
e. g. in Genoa, is quite a stately animal, and bears little resem- 
blance to his degraded brother in more northern regions. Comp. 
Bocharti Hieroz. P. I. p. 476. or T. I. p. 529, 543, ed. Ro- 
senmueller ; also p. 183, or p. 151 ed. Rosenm. 

A second class of persons is described in the words °3¥° 
pva~by. What is then 7°72 ? The Septuagint, Vulgate, Chaldee, 
the Rabbins, Luther, the English, Le Clerc, and others, take it 
as if compounded from 773 372; and then render, those who sit 
Pt 77252 tn or for judgment, i.e. judges. Such a use how- 
ever of the particles 52 and 37 is elsewhere unknown in He- 








* Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 837. Stuart’s Heb. Gram. § 559. 6. 
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brew. Nor does it help the matter to write the word with 
other vowels, e. g. }772, for this would mean controversy and 
not judgment. Michaelis has very arbitrarily translated, thr 
die auf Wagen fahren; probably for the sake of antithesis 
with the preceding and following clauses. The easiest and best 
supported interpretation is that which I have given, upon the 
authority of Cocceius, Schnurrer, Herder, Dathe, Gesenius, 
Hollmann, and others. In this 777 is regarded as the less 
common form of the plural, either of v2, whence 4772 Ps. 109: 
18, and 1473 Lev. 6: 3; or of the fem. m7, whence nv Ps. 
133: 2; just as °}2 from ™>7 Job 12: 11. Both of these 
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words come from ‘72, Arabic Wg, in the sense of to extend, 


spread out ; and they are spoken properly of any thing which 
may be spread out, e. g. of carpets or coverings, and of the 
large outer garments of the Hebrews, which they also used to 
sleep upon at night, Ex. 22: 25, 26. Deut. 24: 13.* ‘Those then 
who are here said to recline on carpets are the rich, the opulent, 
in distinction from the nobles and the poor ;—the idea of cost- 
ly, splendid, being bere implied, as in 1 K. 22: 10. 

The third class are those who walk the streets or by the 
way, i. e. the poor. Thus then we have the nobles, the wealthy, 
and the poor, or the whole nation, to whom the invocation of 
the poetess is addressed, to join the song of triumph. 

I ought to remark here, that Schnurrer does not refer the 
two last oréyoe to different classes of men. He supposes that 
those who recline on carpets and those who walk the streets, 
simply designate persons of every class who are at leisure or are 
engaged in business, i. e. the whole community ; and he com- 
pares Deut. 6: 7, where the Israelites are commanded to talk of 
the precepts of the law both while they ‘sit in the house and 
walk by the way.’ The rendering of the Syriac version and 
Arabic of the Polyglott would rather support this view, viz. 
sedentes in domibus. But it is well remarked by Hollmann, 
that in the passage of Deuteronomy referred to, it is not so 
much the object to include the whole community of persons, 
as is to cover every moment of time; so that the point of 
Schnurrer’s comparison falls away. 

The turn given to this verse by Jerome is somewhat amusing, 
and as some perhaps may think, not wholly inapposite. ‘ As- 
censores asinarum populus Israel dicitur ; asinae vero in quibus 
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ascendunt, Doctores tribus Israel dicuntur ; super quorum doc- 
trina reliquus populus quasi super asinas ascendere dicitur, id 
est, requiescere. Et ipsi asinae dicuntur, hoc est, gradientes 
instar asinae in lege, sedentes super judicium, id est, super 
legem, etc.” 

Verse 11. The prophetess has just called upon all the peo- 
ple to join in a song, and she now declares the occasion, at or 
on account of the voice, or joyful cry, of those who divide the 
spoil. It would be in vain here to attempt to enumerate the 
different interpretations proposed of this verse. The difficulty 
arises principally from the word nxn. The Septuagint has 
ano porns avexpovousrwy ; the Vulgate paraphrastically and 
arbitrarily, wbt collisi sunt currus, et hostium sidpiicatus est exer- 
citus. Similar to these is Le Clerc. But the word unquestion- 
ably means either archers, or those who divide sc. the spoil. 
If the former, it is a denominative in the Piel form from yn, 
arrow; if the latter it is the Piel part. from yt to divide, 
which probably derives its meaning from the oriental custom of 
dividing by lot by means of arrows.* The former sense is 
followed by the Chaldee, the Rabbins, Luther, the English, and 
also Justi; to whose interpretation I shall recur again below. 
I have preferred the sense to divide, on the authority of Schnur- 
rer, Herder, Dathe, Gesenius, Hollmann, and others ; and be- 
cause it seems to me to accord better with the context. In 
this interpretation, the D°x¥T12 are the victorious warriors, who 
return laden with booty to their various tribes, and halt at the 
watering places to divide out the spoil. ‘These, as is well 
known, are the usual places of encampment and rest in the 
east; and the division of the plunder was also an occasion of 
rejoicing and song; see the description of such a scene, 1 
Sam. 30: 16. In Is. 9: 2 also, the joy of those who divide the 
spoil is used by comparison to indicate great joy; comp. Ps. 
68: 13. 119: 162. Is. 33:23. In these rejoicings the pro- 
phetess now calls upon the rest of the nation to join; also 
around these streams and watering places to celebrate their tri- 
umph, the aid and victories of Jehovah; and then to descend 
in tranquillity to their several cities. Compare here verse 15 ; 
and also Virgil Ecl. I. 51, 52: 


hic inter flumina nota 
Et fontes sacros frigus captabis opacum. 


* Pocock. Spec. Hist. Arabum, p. 324. A. Schultens ad Job. 
40: 25. 
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Should any one prefer here to render 54772 by more than the 
voice of etc. expressing a degree of rejoicing greater than that 
of those who divide the prey, 1 know not that there would be 
any very valid objection. ‘The remainder of the verse would not 
be affected by such a mode of rendering. 

Justi proposes still another version, which is not without its 
merits. He takes p*xxt2 in the sense of archers, i. e. hostile 
warriors, who were wont to seize upon the shepherds and their 
flocks when collected around the watering places. ‘The prefix 
72 in ip he would render by prae, loco, instead of. His ver- 
sion then is: tnstead of the notse of the a archers 
around the ne there they shall celebrate, etc.” 
But to say nothing here of the force thus put upon the prepo- 
sition 772, this interpretation, to my taste at least, has less of 
elegance, and harmonizes less with the context, than either of 
those discussed above. 

mis? nips wn ow. The verb 132° is fut. Piel from the 
root 3h. The noun mp3 signifies not only righteousness, 
but benefit, favour, and also deliverance, i. q. 28% and msaws, Is. 
45: 24. 46: 13. 51:6, 8. 56:1. Hence we may properly 
translate it here favours, deliverances, victories, always perhaps 
with the accessory idea of their having been righteously be- 
stowed, as against idolaters. ‘The word 345° some have pro- 
posed to read 2992; so Schnurrer and Dathe. But this is un- 
necessary ; because the praeter, when it follows a future, may 
take of course a future sense.* 

Verse 12. Having thus invited the whole nation to join the 
song of victory, the prophetess now turns to herself and Ba- 
rak, the leaders and heroes of the triumph, in a tone of vivid 
appeal and excitation. She calls upon herself to dictate a strain 
descriptive of the preparation and the conflict,—that strain to 
which the nation shall respond; and on Barak to lead forth his 
captives and display them in triumph before his countrymen. 
If we assume this to be the proper interpretation, then the re- 
mainder of the poem is the song which Deborah thus indites. 

It is however only with hesitation that I have at length given 
the preference to the above interpretation. Schnurrer proposes 
a different connexion of the parts ; viz. to unite verse 12 with 
the succeeding verses; and to regard it as the appeal and in- 


* Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 794. Stuart’s Heb. Gr. § 508. c. 2. 
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vocation of Deborah before the battle; comp. 4:14. We 
must then supply 728, I said, before v. 12; and suppose 
that she commences her narrative of the conflict by recounting 
her original appeal to herself and Barak.—My reason for pre- 
ferring the other view is, that verses 9—11 are a series of in- 
vocations to the people of all ranks to celebrate Jehovah ; 
which would very naturally be followed by an appeal of the 
prophetess to herself to lead them in their song of praise ; 
and because her original appeal to Barak and the people seems 
to be contained in v. 13.—That such appeals to one’s self 
are not unusual in Hebrew poetry, is an almost unnecessary 
remark; see Ps. 42: 6, 12. 103: 1—5. 104: 1. et al. 

Verse 13. According to the view we have taken, the pro- 
phetess here begins the song which she has called upon her- 
self to indite, by recounting her appeal to the people and her 
invocation of Jehovah’s help, before the battle. It is necessary 
to supply here %my2e after t%, instead of before v. 12 as is 
done by Schnurrer.. The omission of the forms of “v38 in this 
manner is one of the most common features of Hebrew poet- 
ry; see Cant. 3: 2,3. Ps. 8:4. Is. 3:6. 14:8. Job 8: 18. 
9: 19. Num. 23: 7. et al. saep.* 

Then [I said], descend ye remnant of the nobles of the peo- 
ple. A much controverted clause, and one which has often been 
rendered at random, without any critical authority ; as will be 
obvious to any one who will look at the various versions of the 
Scriptures. With Gesenius and Hollmann I take 7% here to 
be 2 pers. imperat. from ‘33 to descend, instead of the regular 
form 3, for which we also find the form ='39 Gen. 45: 9. 
Such instances of a double future and imperative are not un- 
common in verbs Pe Yodh. Thus we find from w° the im- 
perative forms 33 1 K. 21: 15 and By} in pause with = par- 
agogic, Deut. 33: 23; from px? the imp. px 2 K. 4: 41, and 
px? Ez. 24: 3.4—The word 4, remnant, is explained by 
v. 7. I prefer to take bz here in the same sense as if it were 
the genitive after DY 7% ; just as we find in Ex. 28: 17 nan 

28, rows or stones; Ruth 2: 17 n> mE, an ephah or 
arley ; see also the other instances adduced by Gesenius,} 


* Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 850. Stuart’s Heb. Gr. § 555. 
+ Ibid. p. 383. Stuart ibid. § 246. 
t Lehrgebaude p. 667. 














who supposes the latter noun is to be taken not so much in 
place of a genitive, as of an accusative, or perhaps adverbially. 
In the Septuagint the verse stands thus : 
Tore aren xaralemme toig coxuvgors * : 
Aaos xvgiov xaréin avrw év roig xparacoig && Euov. 


This evidently depends upon another reading of the Hebrew 
vowels and accents, viz. 37? instead of 737, and also M33 52 
instead of the present separation by the .dthnach, as follows : 


EMIT? THY] TI) Te 
D723 %3 1} FIAT oy 


This division and mode of reading Michaelis and Schnurrer 
have also adopted, and after them all modern commentators, 
except Gesenius and Hollmann. ‘They would then render the 
passage thus : 


Then a remnant descended against the valiant, 
The people of Jehovah descended for me against the mighty. 


It is not to be denied, that the reasons brought forward by 
Schourrer in favour of this interpretation are specious, particu- 
larly when taken in connexion with his views of v. 12. He 
remarks, that the parallelism of the two parts of the verse are 
thereby rendered much more striking ; that the connexion with 
v. 12 (in his view of it) is more natural and appropriate ; that 
it thus agrees with chap. 4: 14, where Barak and his troops 
are said to have descended from Tabor. But in opposition to 
all this we may affirm, that there is no necessity whatever for a 
change of the vowels, and therefore it is better to avoid such a 
change ; and further, that the sense is much more forcible, and 
more in accordance with the occasion and the whole tenor of 
Deborah’s mission, if we suppose her thus to have invoked the 
presence and aid of Jehovah. 

Verse 14. p>222—22 The poetess now proceeds to re- 
view those who joined the standard of Barak. The word 727 
is here the poetic form with Yodh paragogic for 32. Before 
nw the relative "Ws is of course to be supplied ; as also the 
verb 1993 from the third clause of the verse. Root is here a 
firmly established seat, dwelling ; compare the similar use of 
the verb, Is. 27: 6. Ps. 80: 10. Job 5:3. But how could 
Ephraim be said to dwell by Amalek, when this people, as is 
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well known, inhabited the country to the south of Palestine, 
between Mount Seir and the Egyptian borders? The answer 
is rendered easy by a notice in Judg. 12: 15, where it is said 
that Abdon was buried “in the land of Ephraim in the mount 
of the Amalekites, *p27295 7733.” It is hence probable, that 
colonies of this people had formerly migrated into the country 
of the Canaanites, and that one of these at least had maintain- 
ed itself among the Israelites of the tribe of Ephraim. It is 
the Ephraimites who dwelt near them, who thus come out to 
the war. Schnurrer supposes /2malek to be, both here and in 
12: 15, only the name of a mountain ; but the other supposi- 
tion seems more probable.-—Other explanations it would be a 
loss of time to recount; suffice it to say that they are mostly 
not more intelligible than our English version : Out of Ephraim 
was there a root of them against Amalek. 

JNIP2 F272 FIN, after thee [(O Ephraim, came] Ben- 
jamin, among thy people, hosts. Ephraim is addressed as if 
present, comp. Is. 1: 29. We must presume the number from 
Benjamin to have been so small, as not to have formed a distinct 
corps. 

Dopp —%2. Machir was the son of Manasseh, and the 
father of Gilead, Gen. 50: 23. Num. 27:1; and is put here 
for the tribe of Manasseh. The word mppinr is part. Poel 
from ppm, and signifies the same as D°ppn in v.9 above. 
Sept. évracoovrec, Vulg. principes. 

Hd HAWS Dw, they that bear the staff of a leader, sc. 
in war, i. e. the staff of office. Most of the versions take "2D 
here in the sense of scribe, writer ; which is indeed its most com- 
mon meaning, but does not suit the connexion here. The word 
is also applied to two great officers of state, viz. to the secretary 
of state, who made out orders and decrees in the king’s name, 
2 Sam. 8: 17. 2 K. 19: 2. 22: 3; and also to a high military 
officer, who had the charge of raising and mustering the troops, 
2 K. 25: 19. Jer. 52:25. In the present passage it seems to 
be taken nearly in this latter sense; or rather, for a military 
leader or prefect in general. The verb ‘t22 to hold is constru- 
ed with 3 before the object. Compare the Greek oxnnrovzos. 

Verse 15. “yw is here the unusual plural form from av, 
instead of BYAw; like "25a, Amos 7: 1. ‘nm Zech. 14: 5.* 
There is therefore no necessity for changing the vowel-points 





* Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 523. Stuart’s Heb. Gr. § 325. 
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to *y as Schnurrer proposes; nor for translating it my prin- 
ces, as Le Clerc and others have done. 

P 2 j2 I2vw?. The most obvious rendering of these words 
is, as Issachar, so Barak ; supplying the 2 of comparison be- 
fore Issachar; and they are so rendered by Gesenius in his 
Lex. art. 72, I. 2 d, as also by Luther and Le Clere. But it 
is difficult to see what connexion the words, taken in this sense, 
can have with the rest of the verse. A far better solution is 
proposed by R. Tanchum, as quoted by Schnurrer: quidam 
putant {2 significare eos quibus nixus fuerit Baracus quosque 
sequentes habuerit, ex illa ae vocis 72 quam habet 
Ex. 30: 18. In this passage of Exodus, 72 signifies a support, 
basis, on which any thing rests; so also in 1 K. 7: 31. et al. 
I have therefore translated, Issachar was the neviaNnce of Ba- 
rak, i. e. his stay, support; deriving j2 from 72> in the sense of 
77>. Most of the modern commentators prefer to derive it 
from 42> in the sense of to cover, protect ; and translate it 
praesidium, guard. ‘This is not however supported by the usus 
loquendi, and seems unnecessary.—The meaning of the verse 
thus far seems to be, that while the chiefs of Issachar were with 
Deborah, the people of that tribe followed Barak. 

M2392 m>v. Literally, were sent down at his feet, i. e. 
followed him into the valley, with the accessory idea of impetu- 
osity. Many refer this to Barak, who was ‘ sent on foot into the 
valley.’ So our English version; certainly without critical 
ground or any very intelligible sense ; while in chap. 4: 10, the 
very same phrase is translated correctly.—The interpretation first 
given, renders this clause parallel to the preceding one ; Issa- 
char closely followed Barak, and was his stay and support. 

Thus far we have the catalogue of those tribes who took 
part in the enterprise, viz. Ephraim, Benjamin, Manasseh, Zeb- 
ulun, and Issachar. Of these only Zebulun is recorded in 
chap. rv. while Naphtali who is there mentioned, is here first 
spoken of in v. 18 below; where both Zebulun and Naphtali 
are particularly celebrated. Probably they constituted the 
chief portion of the troops and bore the brunt of the battle, 
dwelling as they did in the more immediate vicinity of Jabin. 
Thus they are naturally the only tribes mentioned in the brief 
notices of history ; while on a triumphal occasion like the pres- 
ent, the deeds of all who were concerned in the battle, would 
doubtless be placed in the strongest light. 
j= N93 nates. With this clause commences the list of 
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those tribes which failed to obey the summons of Deborah ; 
and here v. 16 should properly begin. The tribe of Reuben 
dwelt east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, from the river 
Arnon northwards, and possessed part of the plain of the Jordan, 
which was ‘every where well watered,’ Gen. 13: 10. Their 
country was celebrated for its rich pasturage, Num. 32: 1.* 
Among the streams of Reuben means simply in the well water- 
ed land of Reuben, its fertile plains and vallies. 

a>—ppn. The word ppt signifies a decision, resolution, 
decree. ‘The idea of the verse is, that the Reubenites at first 
resolved to join their countrymen, and ‘ willingly to offer them- 
selves ;’ but afterwards remained quiet at home. This conduct 
the prophetess first describes in a tone of apparent praise, which 
by a poetical artifice is converted into the keenest irony. She 
pronounces their original resolution and purpose to have been 
magnanimous; inquires why it was not fulfilled,—why they 
preferred to remain at home and listen to the piping of the 
herdsmen? She then repeats, as it were, her first declaration 
of approbation ; but by the change of a single letter, (3p in- 
stead of p72t,) she pronounces their magnanimous resolution to 
have been empty deliberation, resulting in cowardly indolence. 
A similar species of paronomasia occurs in Ps. 49: 13, 21. 

The word D°n=W2 here and in Gen. 49: 14, is probably i. q. 
nxmpw Ps. 18: 14, and means the folds, pinfolds, in which 
flocks and herds in warm countries are during summer enclos- 
ed at night; from m2u to place, set, like stabula from stare. 
It is every where spoken in reference to the ease and quiet of 
astoral life, in opposition to the toils and dangers of war. 
The usual word is 779°33.—This interpretation is proposed by 
R. Sal. Ben Melech: jx¥= mI993) NIDA OM DMEM 775, 
i. e. the ranges and folds of the flocks. ‘The dual form proba- 
bly arises from the number of hurdles of which the enclo- 
sures were usually composed ; so also 5°73793 Josh. 15: 36.— 
The meaning more usually attributed to this word is drinking- 
troughs, i. e. for the cattle. This is illustrated at length by 
Michaelis on Lowth, (p. 599. ed. Rosenm. Lips. 1815,) but 
does not rest on sufficient grounds; see Gesenius’ Lex. sub 
voc. 


—_———— 2 — - 7 | 


* The reputation of this tract for pasturage continues to the 
present day; see Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, Germ. ed. with 
notes by Gesenius, II. p. 628. Rosenmueller, Alterthumsk. Bd. 
Lf. Th. L. p. 264. 
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Verse 17. }2%—2>a. Gilead was the name of the son of 
Machir, v. 11, and also the name of the mountainous country 
east of Jordan, inhabited by the tribe of Gad and the half tribe 
of Manasseh ; Deut. 3: 15. Josh. 13: 25, 31. 22:9. It may 
therefore here mean either that half of Manasseh, (the other 
half having gone out to battle, v. 11,) or the tribe of Gad, or 
both these. The latter is not improbable ; and it is certain that 
Gad at least must be intended. Gilead is put directly for Gad, 
Ps. 60:9. The verb 72¥ necessarily here implies to dwell at 
ease, quietly, as in Ps. 16: 9. 55: 7. Prov. 7:11. ‘The mere 
fact of residing beyond Jordan could surely be no cause of re- 

roach. 
r nmirax—jn. This clause is rendered by Michaelis, Schnurrer, 
and others, and Dan, why feared he ships? But the other 
meaning of "13, viz. to sojourn, dwell, applies much better here ; 
first because of the parallelism with j2w and 3¥°; and second- 
ly, because we no where read of hostile incursions by sea 
against the Israelites. ‘That the verb in this sense must here 
be construed with an accusative, is no objection ; for a decided 
instance of the same construction occurs in Ps. 120: 5. The 
limits of the tribe of Dan included the haven of Joppa, Josh. 
19: 6, and also the coast farther south. ‘This interpretation 
moreover is supported by the Septuagint, Vulgate, Luther, and 
the English version ; and was afterwards adopted by Schnurrer 
himself.* 

pop: — we. The same reproach is here brought against 
Asher, that he remained inactive on his coasts. The noun 91m, 
from Fan to wear away, signifies coast, sea coast, inasmuch as 
this is continually wearing away by the water. So in Arabic, 
SG 7 § 4-7 
Rls, CARS, signify margin, sea coast. The plural Dv 
stands often in poetry in cases where in prose we find the sing. 
Dy; e. g. Gen. 49: 13. Job 6: 3, compared with Gen. 32: 13. 
41: 49, etc. In the next clause, D°2 8 are properly rents, 
jissures, sc. in the coast, from ¥22 to rend; and hence bays, 
harbours. The celebrated harbour of Acco or Ptolemais, now 
St. Jean d’Acre, lay in the territory of Asher. Achzib also and 
Tyre are mentioned as falling within the limits of this tribe, 
Josh. 19: 29. 


* In his Notae ad Spec. Tanchumi Hiercsol. Tub. 1791. 
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Verse 18. Zebulun and Naphtali are here particularly 
celebrated. They are the only tribes mentioned in chap. rv. 
Jabin and Sisera dwelt in their territories ; and the oppression 
would therefore naturally fall most heavily on these tribes. We 


may conclude therefore, that they were more eager to throw off 


the yoke of bondage ; that they indeed would rise in greater 
numbers, and exhibit a more determined valour. Hence they 
are said to have despised their lives even unto death, i. e. to have 
rushed fearless upon danger and death. The Arabian poets 
use similar expressions ; see the quotations in Schnurrer ad h. |. 
— The lofty field is here probably spoken in reference to Mount 
Tabor, on which the army of Israel was at first encamped ; 
lit. the heights of the field, perhaps also the more elevated parts 
of the plain of Esdraelon. 

Verse 19. The prophetess now proceeds to describe the 
battle. From the circumstance that kings are here spoken 
of, we may with probability infer that other allied kings took 
the field with Sisera. Such confederacies were not unusual ; 
see Josh. 10: 3 seq. 11: 1 seq. 

{3399 Ya~>y ‘Jizm2. Taanach and Megiddo were cities of 
the Canaanites, each of which had its own king. ‘They are al- 
ways mentioned together, except in Josh. 21: 25; and the in- 
ference is that they lay near each other ; Josh. 12: 21. 17: 11. 
Judg. 1: 27. 1 K. 4: 12. 1 Chr. 7: 29. In the division of the 
land under Joshua, they were assigned to Manasseh ; although 
it is expressly said that they lay within the territory of Issa- 
char, Josh. 17: 11. For a time, however, the Canaanites were 
not driven out of them, Judg. 1: 27. Afterwards 'Taanach was 
assigned to the Levites, Josh. 21:25. At a later period the 
two formed part of one of the twelve districts over which Solo- 
mon placed purveyors, 1 K. 4: 12. In 1 Chr. 7: 29 they are 
said to be inhabited by the descendants of Ephraim. Megiddo 
was fortified by Solomon, 1 K. 9: 15; and was afterwards the 
scene of the death of Ahaziah, 2 K. 9: 27, and of Josiah, 
2 K. 23: 29. 2 Chr. 35: 22.—We find also mention of the 
plain or valley of Megiddo, 2 Chr. 35: 22. Zech. 12: 11; and 
of the waters of Megiddo, in the verse before us. These 
waters and the plain, of course, derive this appellation from 
their immediate proximity to the city. 

Where then were the cities of Taanach and Megiddo situat- 
ed? Where are we to look for the plain and the waters of Me- 
giddo? The whole context and the nature of the case shew, 
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that they could not have been far remote from Mount Tabor ; 
and as the Kishon is represented as having swept the enemies 
away, the field of battle must have been upon the renowned 
plain of Esdraelon. But to obtain a more definite idea of the 
situation of these cities and of the battle ground, it will be ne- 
cessary to go more into detail. 

The great plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, (the latter being the 
Greek pronunciation of the former,) lies within the ancient bor- 
ders of Zebulun and Issachar, and expands itself between the 
Jordan and Mount Carmel, in a direction nearly from E. S. E. 
to W. N. W. It is skirted on the N. by the mountains of Na- 
zareth and Mount Tabor; on the E. by the mountains of Gil- 
boa, which form the western border of the Jordan valley ; on 
the S. by the mountains of Epbraim or Samaria, and the hills 
which stretch from these to Mount Carmel ; and on the S. W. 
and W. by this latter mountain, and by hills which separate 
the plain from the coast at the distance of seven or eight 
miles from the sea;* among which lies the lake Cendevia of 
Pliny, the source of the Belus. The line of mountains on 
the north side of the plain is bold; and through these enters 
the ravine which conducts to Nazareth.t About two or three 
furlongs further east, stands Tabor, projecting somewhat upon 
the plain. Still farther to the eastward the plain extends about 
three or four miles, on its northern side, to a line of hills; 
beyond the southern end of which hills, it is prolonged towards 
the range of Gilboa. This range, which separates this tract from 
the vale of the Jordan, rises into peaks, probably one thousand 
feet above the level of that ory Between these are Wady’s 
or ravines which descend to the Jordan. Opposite to this pro- 
longation of the vale of Esdraelon towards the S. E. on a spot 
where the ridge of Gilboa sinks down and forms a tract of 
elevated rocky country, open to the west and descending to- 





* Shaw’s Travels, p. 333 seq. French Transl. Tom. II. p. 13 
seq. 

+ Jowett’s Christian Researches in Syria and the Holy Land, 
Bost. 1826. pp. 128, 129. 


t Dr. Richardson, in Mod. Traveller, Palestine, p. 248. Bost. 
1830. The natives still name this ridge Djebel Gilbo. Most trav- 
ellers call the northern part of it Hermon, but improperly ; see Ro- 
senm. Alterthumsk. Bd. I. Th. I. p. 135. The proper Hermon is 
N. E. of Paneas. 
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wards the Jordan, is situated the village of Bisan, the ancient 
Bethshan or Scythopolis, at the distance of twenty four miles 
south of Tiberias. Two or three miles south of Bisan, the 
mountains rise again.*—On the south side of the plain also, the 
mountains of Ephraim are penetrated by several valleys ; one 
of which, entering by Gennyn (the ancient Ginaea), is the usu- 
al road from Nazareth to Nablous or Sychar, and Jerusalem.t 
The plain of Esdraelon is computed by Dr. Jowett to be 
about fifteen miles square, making allowances for irregularities, 
and for its running out on the W. towards Mount Carmel, and 
on the E. or S. E. towards the Jordan. Although it bears the 
name of plain, yet it abounds with hills, which in viewing it 
from the adjacent mountains, shrink into nothing.{ Burckhardt 
estimates the plain to be about eight hours long and four hours 
broad.|| It is now almost desolate ; although exceedingly fertile, 
and capable of supporting many thousands of inhabitants. 
Mount Tabor, in Latin Mons Itabyrus, now Djebel Tor, 
stands isolated and prominent above all the surrounding moun- 
tains. Its form is described by Burckhardt and others, as that of 
a truncated cone ;{1 the sides of which are not so steep but 
that it may be ascended on horseback. Its altitude is estimated 
by Volney at from four to five hundred toises, or from 2500 to 
3000 feet.** The sides are covered to the very top with fo- 
rests of oaks and wild pistachio-nut trees. The summit is an 
oval plain, described by Pococke as half a mile long anda 
quarter of a mile broad. Maundrell makes it two furlongs in 
length by one in breadth. on it are still to be seen the remains 
of fortifications, probably of the time of the crusades. The 
prospect from Mount Tabor is described by all travellers as one 
of the loveliest on earth. ‘The eye wanders over the mountains 
and plains of Galilee, takes in the mountains of Ephraim, and 
rests upon the ‘ excellency of Carmel’; while immediately be- 


* Richardson, ib. p. 246. Burckhardt, II. p. 592. Germ. ed. with 
notes by Gesenius. 

+ Jowett, ib. p. 146. t Jowett, ib. and p. 222. 

|| Burckhardt |. c. p. 579. The reckoning by hours is very un- 
certain. As a general rule, an hour’s distance may be assumed to 
be the space which a horse or mule will walk over in that time, 
i. e. from three to three and a half miles. 

§ Jowett, p. 222. { Loc. cit. p. 579. 

** Voyage en Syrie, Tom. II. p. 212. 
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low is the wide plain of Esdraelon, spread out like a carpet ; 
through which the Kishon is seen winding its way and approach- 
ing gradually the base of Carmel.* During the greater part of 
summer, the mountain is every morning covered with thick 
clouds, which clear away towards noon. 

The united testimony of ancient authors and modern travel- 
lers, (with the exception of Shaw,) makes the Kishon take its 
rise near the foot of Tabor. In the plain, on the E. or N. E. 
of the mountain, and at a short distance from the base, is a 
Khan, called the ‘ Khan of the Fair,’ from the circumstance of 
a market being held there every Monday. Here are the ruins 
of a castle, formerly belonging to the Knights of St. John ; it 
appears to be the same in which Arvieux found a garrison in 
1660. From this place Tiberias bears a little N. of E. at 
about three and a half or four hours’ distance. In the immedi- 
ate vicinity is a fine fountain, which Arvieux says is the source 
of the Kishon.{ Its course is at first southerly ; and as it pass- 
es through the plain, it receives of course the waters of the cir- 
cumjacent mountains. ‘There are also many springs in the 
plain itself. Burckhardt saw several in passing from Nazareth to 
Bisan,|] besides crossing a brook soon after entering the plain. 
Dr Richardson, in travelling from Gennyn to Bisan, proceeded 
along a fertilizing stream, which he crossed and recrossed sey- 
eral times. In four hours from Gennyn he came to its source, 
where it issues in a large current from the rock, and is called 
Ei Geleed, or the cold. In two hours more he arrived at 
Bisan, having gradually withdrawn from the valley, and got up- 
on an elevated rocky flat.4 Mr King also in passing from the 
plain of Sharon (by Cesarea) to Nazareth, on entering the plain 
of Esdraelon, among the hills which skirt it on that side, crossed 
a small branch of the Kishon.{l Maundrell also saw the traces 
of many smaller brooks and torrents, falling down into it from 
the mountains, which in winter or after rain must cause the 
stream to swell greatly. At the S. W. corner of the plain or 
valley, the Kishon reaches the foot of Carmel, and then flows to 


* Arvieux’s Travels, Germ. edit. II. p. 233. 
+ Burckhardt, p. 581. 
¢ Loe. cit. p. 230. Burckhardt |. c. Jowett, p. 131. 
|| Page 590. § Mod. Trav. |. c. p. 246. 
‘| Missionary Herald for 1827. p. 66. 
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the N. W. between its base and the hills on the north ; there 
being here, according to Dr Jowett, a prolongation of the valley. 
Where the Kishon approaches the sea shore, it is described as 
larger than the Belus, and as a considerable stream. When 
Maundrell saw it, its waters were low and inconsiderable. Dr 
Pococke forded it. In the beginning of September 1815, Otho 
von Richter ‘ rode through the clear green water of the Mukat- 
tua (Kishon), which at its mouth divides itself into several arms, 
and irrigates several charming gardens.’* 

After these geographical notices;—which have not been col- 
lected without great labour, so deficient and often contradictory 
is the testimony of travellers, and so utterly unsatisfactory the 
statements of most geographers,—we may proceed to look 
more nearly for the situation of the two cities of Taanach and 
Megiddo. The testimonies, or rather hints, on the subject are 
few, meagre, and indefinite ; and the exact position of these 
cities can, of course, no longer be determined. 

In regard to Megiddo, all traces of its site whatever have per- 
ished ; nor is there any hint respecting it in any ancient geog- 
rapher or traveller. All that we can arrive at, therefore, in re- 
gard to its site, is by way of deduction from other data. In 
Zech. 12: 11, the city of Hadadrimmon is said to be in the 


vale of Megiddo. Jerome afiirms, in the beginning of the 
fifth century,t that it was the same place, which in his day was 
called Maximianopolis and lay in the plain of Megiddo. ‘The 
author of the Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum, composed in 
A. D. 333, places Maximianopolis at seventeen Roman miles 
from Cesarea, and ten from Stradela or Jezreel ; which last, he 


* Rosenmueller Alterthumsk. Bd. II. Th. 1. p. 204.—Brochard, 
a monk who travelled in the 13th century, says that the waters 
which flow from the eastern side of Tabor, form another Kishon, 
which runs into the Sea of Galilee. ‘This has been repeated by 
most modern geographers; and has even been affirmed to be the 
testimony of Eusebius and Jerome; which however is not the fact. 
No modern traveller gives a hint of any such thing; and the nature 
of the country as above described, shews that it would hardly be 
possible. The work of Brochard is appended to Euseb. Ono- 
mast. ed. Cleric. q. v. p. 176. 


+ Hieron. Comment. in Zach. XII. Adadremmon—urbs est jux- 
ta Jisraélem, quae hoc olim vocabulo nuncupata est, et hodie voca- 
tur Mazimianopolis, in campo Megiddon. 
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says, is twelve Roman miles westward from Scythopolis. We must 
therefore infer, that Hadadrimmon in the vale of Megiddo, was 
situated seventeen Roman miles or about five and a half hours 
from Cesarea, and twenty two miles or about seven hours from 
Scythopolis. As these two points are definitely known, this 
causes us to place the site of Hadadrimmon, and of course 
the vale of Megiddo, as well as also the city of Megiddo, in 
the western or southwestern part of the great plain of Esdraelon. 

Of Taanach, Eusebius in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury says, that it was then a village three or four Roman miles 
(both are specified) from Legio.* ‘This last is a place not 
mentioned in the Scriptures, but rendered important from the 
fact, that both Eusebius and Jerome make it a point of depar- 
ture for the distance of all the neighbouring places. In speak- 
ing of Nazareth, they say that Nazareth is a village over against 
(avrixev) Legio, about fifteen miles from it towards the eastern 
quarter near Mount Tabor. Legio therefore is probably the 
— called by Abulfeda Ladjun,t and by Maundrell Legune. 

he latter in his journey from Acre to Nablous, came upon 
this place, which he describes as an old village with a large 
Khan, about three hours and a half southward from the Kishon. 
He probably means, that it was at this distance from the spot 
where he crossed the Kishon. It lies near a small brook, and 
from it one has a view over the whole plain of Esdraelon. 
Maundrell remarks that he saw Tabor and Nazareth, at the dis- 
tance of six or seven hours in an easterly direction.{ All this 
tallies with the account of Eusebius and Jerome; and goes to 
fix the site of Legio towards the southwestern part of the plain 
of Esdraelon. ‘Taanach, we have seen, was three or four 
miles distant from it. 

The probable conclusion then is, that the vale or plain of 
Megiddo comprehended at least, if it was not wholly composed 
of, the prolongation of the plain of Esdraelon towards Mount 
Carmel ; that the city of Megiddo was of course situated here ; 
and that ‘Taanach lay at a short distance farther east or south- 
east. It is also a necessary conclusion from these views, 
that the waters of Megiddo are the stream Kishon in that 
part of its course. 


* Euseb. Pamph. Onomasticon Urbium et Locor. SS. rec. J. 
Clericus, Amst. 1707. + Tabula Syr. p. &. 
¢ Rosenm. Alterthumsk. Bd. If. Th. 1. p. 102. 
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Here then we must suppose the fiercest part of the conflict 
to have taken place ; whether we consider it as having begun 
here ; or whether, as is more probable, Barak drove the enemy 
before him from their first position on the plain into this narrow- 
er part of it, where in their efforts to cross the swollen stream, 
many were swept away. Indeed this last would seem to be 
the necessary conclusion ; because in Ps. 83: 10, it is said that 
Sisera and Jabin, i. e. their host, perished at Endor. This city 
lay in the plain, on a small stream, about three hours distance 
east of south from Nazareth.* 

I have dwelt thus long upon these geographical details, be- 
cause upon most of the modern and best maps of Pales- 
tine, from D’Anville to Butler and Kléden, Megiddo and its 
plain are placed a short distance E. S. E. from Cesarea, in 
what is properly the plain of Sharon. That this is a manifest 
error, the whole of the preceding discussion goes to shew. 
Whence the error should have arisen, I am utterly at a loss to 
conceive ; unless it be because this city is said in Josh. 17: 11 to 
belong to Manasseh ; while they have not adverted to the fact, 
that it is also there expressly said that it lay within the territory 
of Issachar. Indeed all the maps are exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory in this part of Palestine. That of D’Anvilie, from which 
Butler’s is mostly copied, is on the whole the best. Of the geogra- 
phers, Bachiene and Rosenmueller are the most full and cor- 
rect. The latter has copied largely from the former. 

Michaelis objects to the application of the term waters of 
Megiddo to the Kishon;} chiefly because, as he affirms, the 
words 73272 "72 must be applied not to a living stream, but to 
alake. He understands therefore here the palus Cendevia, 
the source of the Belus. But that 2 is not thus necessarily 
confined to the waters of a lake, is apparent from the following 
phrases; "2°72 2 Num 20: 13. Deut. 33:8. Ps. 81:8 ; p°2 %2 
wy Josh. 15:7; and especially m7? %2 Josh. 16: 1, spoken 
of the brook near Jericho.—Hamelsveld, and also the transla- 
tor of Bachiene, inclines to favour the supposition of Michaelis, 
on the authority of Shaw; who however has evidently con- 
founded the two streams Kishon and Belus.t 


* Burckhardt p. 590. + Suppl. ad Lexx. Heb. p. 339. 

t Biblische Geograph. Th. I. p. 521. Hamb. 1793.—Anmerk. 
zu Bachiene Th. I. 4 73, 74—Shaw’s Travels p. 331 seq. French 
ed. Il. p. 13. See on Shaw, Paulus’ Anmerk. zu Maundrell, 
Sammlung von Reisen etc. L. p. 321. 
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We return again from this discussion to the consideration of 
the text. It will be found, however, that the above investiga- 
tions will contribute much to lighten our further labours. 

92 23, lucrum, gain, here spoil, plunder. The enemy 
had been accustomed to carry off much booty; but now they 
obtained none. Schnurrer and Hollmann prefer the Arabic 
sense of the word, frustum, fragment, piece, on the authority 
of R. Tanchum. They translate, not a piece, coin, particle of 
silver did they take. ‘This is however contrary to the Hebrew 
usus loguendi, which it is not here necessary to lay aside. 

Verse 20. For the sense of this verse, see above v. 4. p. 
583. The stars are here the host of heaven, 0207 Nx, Is. 
40: 26. Jer. 33: 22. Deut. 17:3. 2 K. 21:3, 5. It is the 
same as if we should say, the heavens fought, etc. Josephus 
narrates (Ant. V. 5. 4.) that a tempest of hail, rain, and wind 
discomfited the Canaanites. If this was not an historical fact, 
handed down by tradition, we must at least suppose it to have 
been a traditional interpretation of the passage before us in the 
age of Josephus. It certainly accords well with chap. 4: 15, 
where it is said the Lord discomfited Sisera, etc.—The word 
i7am52 may here be taken impersonally, they fought, for pug- 
natum est ;* or by placing the Athnach on 0°2352, that word 
may be taken as the nominative here, and then understood 
again before the next verb. ‘The former mode seems the more 
poetical. 

Verse 21. For the river Kishon, see on v. 19. The words 
nw2Atp >12 have sometimes been taken as a proper name ; so the 
Syriac, Vulgate, Theodotion, and Luther, but without sufficient 
reason. It is more probably an epithet of the Kishon, and sig- 
nifies either river of antiquity, or river of battles. The first 
meaning is adopted by the Septuagint, and English; the latter 
by Schnurrer, Dathe, and most modern commentators. The 
form 2%2°7P occurs no where else ; and we may derive either 
signification from the verb D7p and its cognate noun 3p. The 
latter meaning, especially, comes from the verb as used in Ps. 
18: 6, 19. Both significations are in like manner supported by 
the Arabic ; see Hollmann in loc. I have preferred the latter, 
because the epithet ancient belongs just as well to any other 
stream. Perhaps after al!, the Chaldee presents the best sense, 
uniting in a measure both significations: rivus in quo facta 


* Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 798 seq. Stuart's Heb. Gram. § 500. 
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sunt Israeli signa et fortia facta ab antiquis. ‘The plain of 
Esdraelon is well adapted to battles, and was the seat of many 
conflicts in a later age; e. g. of Gideon and the Midianites, 
Judg. 6: 33, coll. 7: 1; of Saul and the Philistines, 1 Sam. 
29: 1, coll. 31: 15 of the Israelites and Syrians, 1 K. 20: 26 ; 
of Josiah and the Egyptians, 2 Chr. 35: 22. So Judith 7: 18. 
It is still a favourite field of battle among the Arabs in their frays.* 
It was therefore, in all probability, renowned of old for san- 
guinary conflicts ; like the plains of Saxony at the present day. 

79 P2755. The prophetess in view of this destruction 
of the enemy, breaks forth into exultation: O my soul, thou 
hast trodden down the mighty! lit. the strong one, or strength. 
Jerome remarks, that she speaks here in the person of all 
Israel. ‘The Vulgate takes this in an imperative sense, as an 
exclamation of the prophetess at the time: conculca anima mea 
robustos. Herder takes t» adverbially : tritt, meine Seele, mit 
Kraft einher! In a similar manner Justi. But all these 
interpretations are less direct and less simple, than the one 
which I have adopted. 

Verse 22. A most vivid image of hasty and rapid flight 
and hot pursuit! The word "3°38 expresses properly their 
brave, valiant riders. The verb “7 signifies to press for- 
ward rapidly ; so 775010 Nah. 3:2. Hence the noun here, 
haste, speed. 

Verse 23. The prophetess abruptly turns to curse the in- 
habitants of Meroz. Of the history or site of this city there is 
no trace whatever. We may suppose it to have lain in the 
territories of Issachar or Naphtali; and that its inhabitants, hav- 
ing an opportunity to destroy the flying Canaanites, neglected to 
improve it. ‘Thus much would seem probable ; because the con- 
duct of Jael is immediately contrasted. The messenger of Je- 
hovah may be here either an angel as usual; or it may be 
the prophetess herself; comp. Hagg. 1: 13. Mal. 2:7. The 
chief point is, that it is Jehovah who commands this curse. 

Verse 24. For the history of Heber and Jael, see 4: 11, coll. 
1:16. Num. 10:29. 1 Sam. 15:6. For 2272 ‘$357 , compare 
evhoynutyn év yuvaki, Luke 1: 28,42. The phrase daN2, 
as applied here in reference to the wife of a wandering nomad 
who had no settled place of residence, seems strictly to desig- 





* Hasselquist’s Reise nach Palaestina, Rostock 1762. p. 180. 
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nate women of the same class or character, viz. the women of 
those tribes who dwell only in tents. ‘The suggestion of Holl- 
mann, that it means women who remain at home, in opposition to 
those who go abroad, seems in the present case to be without 
any good support. 

As to the morality of the action for which Jael is here ap- 
plauded, we have no right to bring it to the test of modern prin- 
ciples and occidental feelings. We must judge of it by the 
feelings of those, among whom the right of avenging the blood 
of a relative was so strongly rooted, that even Moses could not 
take it away. Jael was an ally by blood of the Israelitish na- 
tion ; their chief oppressor, who had mightily oppressed them 
for the space of twenty years, now lay defenceless before her ; 
and he was moreover one of those, whom Israel was bound by 
the command of Jehovah to extirpate. Perhaps too she felt 
herself called to be the instrument of God in working out for 
that nation a great deliverance, by thus exterminating their 
heathen oppressor. At least Israel viewed it in this light ; and in 
this view, we cannot reproach the heroine with that as a crime, 
which both she and Israel felt to be a deed performed in accord- 
ance with the mandate of Heaven. 

Verse 25. Compare 4:19. The word x72 has usually 
been translated Sutter; but this is entirely out of place here, 
as well as in most of the instances where the word occurs. 
The parallelism obviously requires that it should designate 
something liquid. In Gen. 18:8, R. Sal. Jarchi says this 
word means not butter, but cream, pinguetudo iactis quam de 
ejus superjicie colligunt. See also Vitringa in Esaiam 7: 15. T. 
I. p. 188. Niebuhr also informs us that the Arabs of the pres- 
ent day make use of cream, which they call cheimak.* I see 
therefore no strong objection to adopt this as the sense of the 


an 
word here.—But on the other hand, the Arabic verb \,& sig- 


nifies to coagulate, to curdle, as milk; and according to this 
etymology, we may translate, as I have done, curdled milk ; 
which also answers well in the other passages where 7" is 
used. Ihave preferred this interpretation, because we know 
that sour or thick milk is a common and favourite beverage of 


* Beschreibung von Arabien, p. 52. Comp. Michaelis Suppl. 
in Lexx. Heb. p. 307. 
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the Arabs ;* and because Josephus also affirms that Jael gave 
to Sisera yaha duepOogog 76n, milk already sour.t It is not 
however to be denied, as suggested by Gesenius, that "Xan 
sometimes in poetical parallelism is probably not different from 
an, milk. 

- Tanchum and D. Kimchi among the Rabbins, as also Mi- 
chaelis (ad 4: 19) and Schnurrer, suppose that Jael gave him 
sour milk, and especially camel’s milk, as an intoxicating 
drink, in order to produce a stupifying sleep. But there is no 
evidence that such is the character of milk in this state; and 
the evidence of Niebuhr is directly ‘:e contrary, who says that 
camel’s milk is esteemed as more cooling than the milk of 
cows.[ The Kurds do indeed prepare an inebriating drink 
from milk, called cumyss ; but this is by distillation.§ 

Verse 26. ‘n° is the pin either of iron or wood, by which 
the cords of the tent are fastened to the ground. The form 
minhwn, as it stands, is the 3 fem. plural, instead of the 
singular. We must refer this to an anomaly of number, 
where a nominative singular takes a plural verb; as in Ex. 
1:10. Job 17: 16. Is. 28: 3. Obad. 13; or we may either 
read with Lud. de Dieu m:%>Un, as to her hand, she laid it, 
etc. or regard the present punctuation as an irregular one, in- 
stead of this latter.|| 

Verse 27. 952. It is not necessary to understand this 
word of the violent convulsions of the dying chieftain, as Schnur- 
rer does. We have only to suppose, as is highly probable, that 
he was sleeping on a bed or divan, elevated somewhat above 
the floor, from which he would naturally fall upon the latter. 
The word »72 signifies to sink upon the knees, either in reve- 
rence, or as inchoative of falling; so in 2 K. 9: 24 99371 
j2252, and he sunk down in his chariot. 

Verse 28. By a prosopopeia no less abrupt than beautiful, 
the mother of Sisera is now introduced as looking from her lat- 
tice, in anxious impatience for the return of her lingering son. 


* Jowett’s Christ. Researches, Bost. 1826. p. 210.—Niebulr, 
Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien, II. p. 373. 


+ Ant. Jud. V. 5. 4. t Reisebeschr. I. 314. 
§ Oedmann’s Sammlungen aus der Naturkunde, Th. VI. p. 142. 
|| Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 800. Hollmann in loc. 
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She consoles herself with the idea, that his delay is occasioned 
only by the division of the booty ; and here is shewn the deep 
insight into human nature which the sacred writer possessed,— 
an insight especially into the frivolity of the oriental female cha- 
racter. Her consolation springs not from the hope of his tri- 
umphant return as a warrior and conqueror, and public benefac- 
tor ; but arises from the slaves, the versicoloured garments, the 
splendid ornaments and attire, which will fall to his share.*— 
In the mouth of the exulting Hebrew poetess, this is a burst of 
keen and scoffing irony against a foe who never dreamed of 
defeat, and awaited only the spoils of victory and the rejoicings 
of triumph. 

33271, fut. from Piel 333, a word da Aeyouevov in Hebrew, 


but the same in Arabic, viz. Ot clamavit, vociferatus est, etc. 
It probably corresponds to the Hebrew words 925, and 3°97, 
signifying to cry out, either in joy or sorrow. Here it is spoken 
of the anxious inquiry or cry of the mother of Sisera ; “< 
the Vulgate not improperly, ululabat. 

2208 322, through the lattice. The word 3328 occurs only 
here and in Prov. 7:6. It comes from a root i. q. Arabic 
WrAu to be cool, spoken of the day, etc. and hence signifies a 
lattice, blind, which admits the cool air. It is hardly necessary 
to remind the reader, that in the east, the windows of all female 
apartments are thus constructed with lattices. 

wysa, 3 praet. Polel from waa, lit. why does his chariot 
shame [us] wn coming ; i. e. why does it delay, linger. So also 
Ex. 32: 1. The cin AN is Piel for AMM; so WM for 
am) Gen. 30: 39; “angity for "22 Ps. 51: 7.4 “6 

Verse 29. ‘nin ninaty. These words may properly be 
rendered, her wise ladies, i. e. her noble female attendants; as 
p92 “PN, strong shields, Job 41: 7; DIN PIP, smooth 
stones, 1 Sam. 17:41.{ The form 239m, is 3 sing. fem. fut. 
with fem. suffix, referring to a plural nominative taken distribu- 
tively.|| Several manuscripts read *3°39m, in the plural with- 
out a suffix ; but this is less well. 


* Compare Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, Lect. XIII. 
+ Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 170. Stuart’s Heb. Gram. § 142. e. 2. 
} Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 678. Stuart ib. § 425. 


|| Gesenius ib. p. 713. Stuart ib. § 476, coll. 487. 
No. Il. 77 
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m> svyay awn NT AZ. The Vulgate refers x" here to 
one of the attendants, who is supposed to utter the following 
words. So also Michaelis and others. The word, however, 
obviously refers to the mother of Sisera herself; and so the 
Septuagint has taken it; as also Schnurrer and most modern 
interpreters. She recalls her former desponding exclamations ; 
and proceeds to express brighter hopes, and a more pleasing 
cause for Sisera’s delay. By referring the suffix in s™y28 and 
m> to the attendants collectively, we may translate: yea, she 
also returns answer to them; so Hollmann. But it seems to 
me far stronger and more poetical to refer these suffixes to the 
mother of Sisera, and render: yea, she returned her answer to 
herself ; comp. Prov. 22: 21. in this way this or/yog becomes 
parallel to the preceding one. Or we may here render 2.&n 
directly, she recalled, sc. her former words; compare Num. 
23: 20. Esth. 8: 5, 8. This is preferred by Schnurrer. 

Verse 30. 857, literally, is not? and then through the 
force of the interrogation, lo! surely, etc. Gesenius Lex. art. 
>.—For the rhythm in this verse, see p. 578 above.—The 
spoils here spoken of are such as are accounted most precious 
in oriental nations. Female slaves held the first place in the 
estimation of the orientals, and also of the Greeks ; compare 
Num. 31: 18. Homer Il. I. 111 seq. Stores of clothing form- 
ed too one of the chief articles of wealth and consideration ; 
Judg. 14: 12. Is. 3: 6, 7, where comp. Gesenius Comm. in loc. 

mp7 I construe here in apposition with 52x, or as gov- 
erned by the force of 5>¥ implied. The verb tp signifies 
both in Hebrew and Arabic to diversify, make variegated, sc. 
in colour; and is not necessarily applied to needle work.* 
Hence 2p is any thing variegated, striped, etc. So also the 
dual D°n2p% is to be construed in the same way; or both this 
and »32% may be in apposition with the preceding 542. 

$5 ‘81>. The best and most obvious interpretation here 
is, to regard $42 as put for >>8 UN; an ellipsis of ordinary 
occurrence.t We may then translate: garments for the neck 
(person) of the spoiler, i. e. Sisera. So the Syriac and Arabic 
versions. The Septuagint and Vulgate give here words without 
meaning. Schnurrer takes 5>¥W in its proper sense for plunder, 


* Hartmann’s Hebraerinn III. p. 148. Gesenius Lex. sub voce. 
+ Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 648. Stuart's Heb. Gr. § 444, note. 
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and understands captured animals, which he supposes to have 
been usually led in triumph decorated with trappings and orna- 
ments upon their necks. In this sense of >>w, it might perhaps 
be better referred to the decorations of the female slaves. For 
an untenable suggestion of De Sacy, see Hollmann in loc. 

Verse 31. The prophetess does not stop to say that all these 
hopes of Sisera’s mother were dashed to the ground ; but im- 
plies this in another abrupt apostrophe, in which she invokes 
like destruction upon all the enemies of Jehovah. This ab- 
ruptness makes a far more vivid impression, than any language. 
—The particle 72 refers, not to what is expressed, but to what 
is thus implied, the frustrated hopes and wailings of the mother 
and her attendants, over the slaughter of her son and the de- 
struction of their people-—In the next clause the person is 
changed ; although the Syriac, Vulgate, and two Mss. read 
Tank. For the attribute of strength here applied to the sun, 
compare Ps. 19: 5, 6.—On the whole of this closing apostro- 
phe, see above on p. 569. 


This last sheet was already in the hands of the printers, when 
I received from Germany the first number of the Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken for 1831, conducted by Professors 
Umbreit and Uilmann. This number contains an article by 
Professor Koster of the University of Kiel, on the Strophes, or 
Parallelism of Hebrew Poetry. His object is to show, that 
“the verses of Hebrew poetry are regulated by the same law 
of symmetry, as the members of the verses; and that conse- 
quently this poetry is, in its essence, composed of strophes, 
i. €. its verses are arranged in symmetrical divisions.” 'This po- 
sition he undertakes to demonstrate, by the exhibition of seve- 
ral Psalms and other poetical pieces, divided into their several 
supposed strophes. 

That this theory has some foundation in fact, is unquestion- 
able. Indeed the refrains in Psalms xu. and xii. leave no 
doubt on this point. But whether the theory is true to the ex- 
tent proposed by Professor Koster, we may be permitted to 
doubt. In many instances he has made strophes, where, for 
ought we can see, so far as it regards symmetry, he might just 
as well have made them in any other place.—I might rather 
say, perhaps, that his theory, as he reduces it to practice, must 
be true ; for he professes to make the strophes every where 
coincident with the divisions of the sense; and thus, leaving 
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symmetry practically out of view, he gives the name of strophe 
to that which we have been accustomed to call paragraph. 

My only object in mentioning the article of Professor Koster, is 
simply to remark, that he has also there given a version of the 
Song of Deborah. The translation coincides in most particulars 
with that which I have given. The only important difference 
is, that he separates verse 12 from all connexion with either 
the preceding or following verses’; just as I have separated v. 
23. He supposes that these two verses are exclamations 
thrown in by the poetess, which serve the purpose of dividing 
the larger sections or strophes from each other. He thus 
makes three larger divisions or strophes; viz. verses 2—11, 
the exultation of victory; verses 13—22, the conflict and 
triumph ; and verses 24—31, the death of the hostile chieftain. 
The two first strophes’ are composed of ten members each ; the 
last only of eight.—It seems to me, that a comparison of these 
three so called strophes is sufficient to shew, that a theory 
which applies to them the terms symmetrical, parallel to each 
other, etc. must be founded in part at least on shadows.—The 
suggestion of making verse 12 a separate exclamation or apos- 
trophe, strikes me favourably ; and had not the sheets been 
already printed off, I should have made the change. 


Nore. It should have been mentioned on p. 568, that the Commentary 
on Judges V. there attributed to Jerome, is supposed by the editor of his 
works not to be genuine, and to have been composed notearlier than the 
seventh century. 
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